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THE FUTURE OF FRANCE, 


One of the members of the Government of the National Defence, 
Eugéne Pelletan, was one day developing this thesis to me, with 
all the spirited brilliance and imaginative eloquence which distin- 
guish him: that just as in gambling “ gui perd gagne,” so in modern 
wars the vanquished draws more advantages from his defeat than the 
conqueror from his victories. ‘In fact,” he said, “whence dates 
the present greatness of Prussia? From Jena, when she lay pros- 
trate in the dust at the feet of Napoleon. Cut to pieces, exhausted 
by requisitions and contributions of war, ruined, almost effaced from 
the map of Europe, it was in the depth of her fall that she laid the 
foundations of the institutions which make her so powerful to-day. 
After 1815 France loses her new-made conquests, and even a slice of 
the conquests of Louis XIV.; she pays a milliard of francs to the 
Allies, a milliard to the émigrés. And this was the moment which 
saw the beginning of that period of literary renovation, of scientific 
activity, of parliamentary life, of industrial development, which gave 
France the preponderating part in the affairs of Europe. In 1848 
Piedmont is crushed by Austria. It forthwith concentrates itself, 
reforms itself, establishes liberty, and, thanks to the prestige of its 
liberty, annexes Italy. Russia is beaten in the Crimea; elle se 
recueille, according to the well-known phrase of her First Minister ; 
she recognises the causes of her weakness, and, to remedy it, she 
emancipates her serfs, covers herself with an immense net-work of 
iron roads, and appears to-day stronger than she ever was. Austria 
triumphed over Hungary and Italy in 1849, and never was she so 
feeble ag after her success. She was beaten in 1859 and 1866, 
and her reverses deliver her from theocracy and despotism, and win 
for her the enjoyment of every liberty, and the sympathies of all 
Europe.” 
VOL. VIII. N.S. xx 
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There is much truth in this position of M. Pelletan’s. It leads us 
back to the principle which is admitted by Christianity and all 
systems of education, that chastisement is wholesome, and punish- 
ment the condition of improvement. Be that as it may, the exam- 
ples of contemporary history are well calculated to make France of 
good cheer. I do not know who uttered that harsh phrase, Finis 
Gallie. It only depends upon France herself most strikingly to give 
the sinister prophecy the lie. The year 1870 may become for her 
the date of a complete renovation, and the beginning of a new era of 
sober glory and real progress. Jules Favre has said that perhaps 
she had need of trial to cleanse her from her pollutions. A bath 
of blood is a horrible metaphor. In reality it may be a source 
of restored youth, but only on condition that she endeavours to 
draw from events the lessons they contain, and is rational enough to 
turn them to her own good. Let us see, then, what these lessons 
are, by which France is bound to profit on pain of death. 

Whence comes it that Germany has so rapidly and completely 
overcome France, which is equally populous, more rich, and more , 
warlike ? Every one answers, it is because Germany had compul- 
sory instruction for all, military service for all, the Schulpflichtigkeit 
and the Dienspflichtigkeit. It was said before at Sadowa in 1866, 
it is not the needle-gun which has conquered, but the schoolmaster. 
This is still more true in 1870, as the chassepot was worth incom- 
parably more than the zundnadelgewehr. We cannot declare it too 
loudly : it is ignorance that has lost France. Ignorance in diplo- 
macy, which, knowing neither the history nor the language nor the 
tendencies of Germany, deceived the Emperor as to the attitude 
likely to be assumed by the different states. Ignorance in the 
generals, who had never studied either the organisation of the 
Prussians, or their tactics, or their progress, or the lessons of the 
campaign of 1866, or the quality of their leaders. Ignorance in 
the officers, who, accustomed to fight against Arabs, have been 
constantly surprised, confounded, bewildered in their own country. 
Ignorance in the soldiers, who, considering the German as a brute 
to be driven with the butt-ends of their muskets, lost all their self- 
possession when confronted by men as brave as themselves, more 
familiar with the ground than their own captains, and with skill 
enough to make a far more intelligent and deadly use of an inferior 
weapon. Ignorance without bound or limit in a press, which cried 
“‘d Berlin,” as if it were a mere question of a military promenade. 

The most formidable corps in the French armies was, it used to be 
said, the Turcos and the Zephyrs. They met men in spectacles, 
coming from universities, speaking ancient and modern languages, 
and writing on occasion letters in Hebrew or Sanskrit. The men in 
spectacles have beaten the wild beasts from Africa. In other words, 
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intelligence has beaten savagery. Are we to be surprised at this, 
when we know that war like industry is becoming more and more an 
affair of science ? 

Who does not know the immense sacrifices that Germany has 
made for the advancement and diffusion of knowledge; spending, 
for instance, twenty thousand pounds sterling at Bonn in a chemical 
laboratory, forty thousand at Heidelberg in a physical laboratory ? 
Little Wurtemberg devoted more money to superior instruction than 
big France. A thing unheard of, France made the very fees of the 
university students a source of revenue. She gave without counting 
it, more than a couple of millions of pounds sterling (between fifty 
and sixty million francs) for the new Opera, and she refused forty 
thousand pounds for school buildings. Last year on the deck of the 
steamer which was conveying us to the inauguration of the Suez 
Canal, M. Duruy, the one man of merit who ever served under the 
imperial government, told me the tale of his griefs in the ministry 
of public instruction. He wanted to introduce compulsory educa- 
tion; the Emperor supported him; he had all the other ministers 
against him. He had organized fifteen thousand night schools for 
adults; it was with difficulty that he succeeded in carrying off 
forty thousand pounds against the fatuous resistance of the Council of 
State. There was the whole system of public instruction to re- 
organize, and he could get nothing. They preferred to employ the 
gold of the country in maintaining the ladies of the ballet, in building 
barracks and palaces, in gilding monuments, the dome of the Invalides, 
the roof of the Sainte Chapelle. It was in vain that men like 
Jules Simon, Pelletan, Duruy, Jules Favre, cried out year after year, 
“There must be millions for education, or France is lost.” The 
Government was deaf. It denied nothing to pleasure, to luxury, to 
ostentation. It denied everything to education. 

The calamities which ignorance is causing to France during the 
war, are not to be compared to those with which she is menaced in 
peace. The one, cruel as they may be, are transitory; the others 
are abiding. By universal suffrage France has placed the decision 
of her destinies in the hands of masses who are completely incapable 
of discerning their true interest, and still less what is demanded for 
the safety and prosperity of the country. Carried away by the 
Napoleonic legend—the worst malady that can taint a nation— 
universal suffrage has thrice with genuine enthusiasm placed abso- 
lute power in the hands of the hero of Boulogne, and, obeying the 
préfets, has invariably elected men who were profoundly mediocre, 
but wholly devoted to the personal power. Everywhere and always 
despotism has been the natural fruit of ignorance. Now that the 
blind multitudes will no longer be able to vote for the Man of 
Sédan, we have to fear that they will choose the most extreme 
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representatives of the opposite opinions, Socialists, Legitimists, 
Ultramontanes, phrenetic Conservatives, who by the desperate 
violence of their struggles will make men long for order, even at 
the price of liberty. 

Let the example of France serve at least for a lesson to other 
nations. Nothing is more fatal to the emancipation of the lower 
classes themselves, than to give them the vote before they have 
sufficient enlightenment to use it with discrimination. Would you 
establish despotism, either directly by the prestige of a great name, 
or indirectly by passing through a stage of anarchy, then give the 
suffrage to the ignorant masses. 

With compulsory instruction, there must be universal military 
service. I should like, for my own part, not the Prussian system, 
which constitutes too heavy a burden, but the Swiss system combined 
with that of Prussia.’ 

Universal service is suitable for democratic nations, witness all the 
republics of antiquity. It forms an army that is truly patriotic, it 
braces character, combats that softness which is gaining on us, 
prepares an immense force without large expense, and inculcates 
discipline and obedience, qualities worthy of little esteem under a 
despotic government, but indispensable under a free government. 
The army must become the adult school for every citizen. It was 
thus that Germany recovered her valour and strength. We ought 
to look in the pages of Madame de Stael for what the Germans 
were at the beginning of the century ; soft, gross, sluggish, without 
impulse, without patriotism, an inert mass that Napoleon kneaded at 
his will in his hand of iron. It was Scharnhorst’s reform which 
made those men of the Landwehr, who before Metz let themselves 
be slaughtered on the spot rather than give ground. Exercise, 
gymnastics, marches, maneuvring, swimming taught to all, the 
regular cultivation of physical strength, added to the cultivation of 
intellectual strength—these are the things that transform nations. 

England, too, ought by the side of its permanent corps d’élite to 
make service in the militia general. The Englishman of the well- 
to-do-class gives himself a moral and physical education which is 
perhaps worth more than that which the continental bourgeoisie 
receives ; but the workman in the manufactories, and still more the 


(1) I have explained the advantages of this system in a work recently published on 
the subject of Germany, La Prusse et  Autriche depuis Sadowa. M. Buloz having asked 
me to study on the spot the consequences of the war of 1866, I set forth in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes the following conclusions. The unity of Germany is inevitable. If France 
does not show herself hostile, she will act for the advantage of freedom. If France de- 
clares war, she will act for the advantage of militarism and Prussia. In any case France 
ought to make haste to secure compulsory instruction, and universal military service, 


as the duties of the citizen. I held up for imitation, also, the local formation of the 
army by province and district, as in Prussia. 
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labourer in the fields, decidedly needs to undergo at least the system 
of the Swiss army. 

France will certainly go as far as the Prussian system. This it 
will effect most easily, because the only thing to do will be to call 
its military instincts into activity. But that is not enough. It 
must eradicate certain traditions which have brought nothing but 
misfortune, and which come from the Empire and the Revolution. 
The most popular writers of France, Thiers, Béranger, in old days, 
and Victor Hugo, Quinet, have sung the glories of the Empire in 
every key. The old soldiers have made out of it in the country 
districts a real religion, of greater potency than the old one. The 
universal idea was that France had lost her natural frontiers, her 
legitimate preponderance, and that she was bound to regain it at all 
cost. In the France Nouvelle we see Prévost Paradol, one of the 
most enlightened friends of true freedom, reduced to despair, because 
he perceives that by the end of the century there will be seventy 
millions of Germans, ninety millions of Russians, one hundred and 
sixty millions of Anglo-Saxons, and only forty-five millions of 
French, because the last have less room and produce fewer children. 
The Radicals in the time of Louis Philippe wished to force that 
clear-headed and peaceful king to make war, now against Russia 
for Poland, now against England for the affair of Pritchard, now 
against Europe for Mehemet Ali. If Louis Philippe resisted all 
electoral and parliamentary reform at the risk of a revolution, it was- 
because he feared the accession of the Radical party, which would. 
have dragged him into war. What France ought to understand is 
the truth, which the English alone at the present day, I believe, 
clearly perceive, that to maintain any preponderance whatever, or 
even the balance of powers, in the presence of the economic forces 
actively at work all over the world, is as chimerical as to insist on 
arresting the motion of the earth. Nothing can prevent America a 
century hence from having two hundred millions of Anglo-Saxons ; 
and if Russia after emancipating her serfs gives them instruction 
and liberty, she will grow in the same proportion, though more gra- 
dually. Are England and France to exhaust themselves in ruinous. 
wars and vain intrigues to oppose what is inevitable? LBesides,. 
are nations happy and glorious by reason of their number and: 
their military preponderance ? No; for who has rendered mightier 
services to humanity than Athens and Judea? Which are the states 
most to be envied to-day? Are they not Switzerland and Belgium, 
or perhaps San Marino and Andorre? France must destroy to the 
very roots her dreams of military supremacy and reminiscences of 
imperial glory ; must cast to the winds the relics of that fatal genius 


(1) See on this point a truly prophetic article by Mr. Cliffe Leslie, The Future of 
Europe foretold in History, Macmillan’s Magazine, Sept. 1, 1860. 
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who led her to Waterloo, and by the power of his name to the 
Second of December and Sédan; must christen over again her 
bridges of Jena, Austerlitz, Magenta, her boulevards of Sebastopol 
and Trocadero, her streets of Rivoli and Castiglione ; must obliterate 
from her books and her monuments whatever can infect youth with 
the mischievous thirst for military glory; must comprehend that 
the interest and duty of a country do not consist in a balance with 
its neighbours, but in spreading among all ranks of its own 
inhabitants comfort and instruction. 

If France obstinately insists on being stronger than Russia and 
Germany in its armies, and stronger than England and America in its 
fleets, enormous taxes will have to be imposed on industry. Industry 
will complain more violently than in past times of not being able to 
compete with the foreigner. They will return to protection, and all 
economic progress will be stopped. It is time for France to adopt 
the same external policy as England. Instead of carrying her flag 
into the four quarters of the globe, as the Emperor boasted quite 
recently, she ought to devote all her strength to make the people fit 
to exercise with judgment the electoral rights that have been prema- 
turely confided to it. 

The foreign policy of the last French Government has been 
nothing but a series of contradictions. ‘There are two policies, either 
of which is intelligible. The first consists in being bent on imposing 
an universal influence or supremaey abroad, and consequently in 
keeping as far as possible all neighbours in a condition of weakness, 
division, and dependence. It would then have been the business of 
France vigorously and frankly to oppose the unity of Italy first, and 
the unity of Germany next. This is the old policy, defended with 
so much talent and eloquence by M. Thiers, when he uttered that 
terrible and prophetic sentence, “ Vous n’avez plus wne faute a 
commetire.” This policy is unmistakable, and it is futile. For it 
cannot prevent the concentration of forces collected by the march of 
ideas and economical interests, though it may retard them. Thus it 
is certain that if the French Government had not favoured Italian 
unity, German unity would not have been effected so soon. There 
is another policy which consists in not meddling with the affairs of 
other nations, and which finds matter for satisfaction when one of 
them reaches national unity conformably to its wishes, and acquires 
more coherence, mere wealth, more enlightenment, more strength of 
every kind, because commerce allows every one to profit by it, and 
because the felicity of all mankind is augmented by it. This is the 
true modern policy—that which England now pursues. Unhappily, 
Napoleon III. followed both policies alternately, in such a way as to 
lose all the advantages and reap all the inconveniences of both one and 
the other. He only favoured the development of new nationalities, to 
make them his enemies. He declares war against Russia, and goes to 
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Mexico tosustain the Latin races against Anglo-Saxon preponderance; 
a policy of equilibrium which makes two powerful foes. He fights 
for Italy, but withholds Rome, and makes himself detested by the 
Italians without satisfying the Ultramontanes. Weakening Austria, 
he prepares the triumph of Prussia, whom he favours directly in 
1866; he proclaims the theory of great agglomerations, Then imme- 
diately afterwards he turns towards Austria, visits the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, raises the famous barrier of the Main, disquiets and 
menaces Prussia, then believes himself bound to attack the state 
whose greatness he has helped to secure with his own hands. It is 
hard to imagine a policy more surely adapted to lead to the gulf. 

France finds herself drawn towards the old policy of equilibrium 
by her dynastic traditions and her aspirations after the supremacy of 
Europe; towards the modern policy of non-intervention abroad and 
development at home, by the opinion of the more clearsighted of her 
publicists. It is slightly late now to turn to the first; let her then 
resolutely adopt the second, and above all remain constant to it. If 
after the plébiscite Napoleon had disarmed, declaring that he 
intended to interfere no more in the domestic affairs of Germany, 
he would have forced Prussia to disarmament, for the South would 
never have accepted the Prussian military burdens, and already in 
the Northern Confederation the Diet was crying for cconomy. All 
alarm disappearing on the side of France, the pacific movement would 
have been irresistible. It was the writers and other men who thrust 
France into an attitude and a policy of aggression, that prevented — 
her from triumphing over her rival by peace and liberty. 

There is another difficulty which republican France will have to 
meet, in the regulation of the relations between the Church and 
the State. The Liberal party thinks that the time has come for 
abolishing the Concordat, suppressing the budget of worship, sur- 
rendering all rights of interference in ecclesiastical affairs, in a word, 
for establishing, as in the American Union, the free church in the 
free state. The best reasons may certainly be invoked in favour of 
this project, but if the Catholic clergy see in it an attempt upon its 
rights, will the Republic resist the attack that will resound without 
a day’s cessation in forty thousand pulpits and eighty thousand con- 
fessionals? If, to reduce them to silence, recourse is had to the 
severity of the law, here would be a persecution of religion as in 
1793, and we know the dangers of that. One must be a Catholic and 
live in a Catholic country to appreciate the perils of such a situation. 
In a Protestant country people can form no idea of them. Let us 
take a recent example. M. Esquiros, a mild and moderate person, 
as everybody who knew him in England can testify, decrees at 
. Marseilles the expulsion of the Jesuits. A cry is raised on all sides 
that this is an odious violation of liberty. Without doubt, such a 
step is terribly inopportune at a moment when there is so much need 
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for assistance from all quarters to drive the enemy from the country. 
But this is what his partisans say by way of justification. The 
Jesuits teach ultramontane doctrines; these doctrines condemn 
absolutely all modern liberties; if, then, the entire youth of the 
country is formed by them, these liberties will be annihilated. We 
have thus to make our choice between the liberty of the Jesuits 
to-day, and the liberty of France to-morrow. We will not hesitate 
to sacrifice the first to the second. 

This reasoning must have some semblance of foundation, as the 
Swiss, who are a sensible and calm people, have made the ostra- 
cism of the Jesuits one of the clauses of the Federal pact. This will 
seem narrow and intolerant, even to the party which calls itself 
advanced. That party no longer disturbs itself about these religious 
questions. We have gone past them, it thinks. The yoke of old 
superstitions has been shaken off. These dogmatic wrangles are 
only ancient triflings, which have lost all importance. Yet there is 
a fact, which ought to make those reflect who insist on seeking no 
lessons except from the observation of facts. Whence comes it 
that free institutions appear never to take root or to succeed in any 
Catholic State, either in Europe or America? Here are the reasons. 
First, in Catholic countries education is singularly neglected. In 
France, the most advanced Catholic country in this respect, the pro- 
portion of the uninstructed is about one third. This ignorance 
arises from the circumstance that the exercises of religious worship 
require no knowledge of reading, and that the clergy, afraid of the 
effects of too much light upon their dogmas, show very little disposi- 
tion to encourage the diffusion of knowledge. Secondly, the Pope, 
henceforth infallible, condemns as a heresy and a plague freedom of 
worship, freedom of the press, the whole of the existing organisation 
of society. Those who defend the system known as that of 1789, 
are thus led to wage against the clergy a war that is defensive, but 
unrelenting. As it is impossible to attack the clergy without 
touching religion, the religious sentiment is violently shocked. Now 
as this sentiment is still the only basis of morality, that in turn 
is lowered and relaxed. Relaxation of morals has invariably led 
to enfeeblement of character. Now without morals and without 
character, liberty is impossible. A state divided against itself cannot 
stand, say the Scriptures. How specially true that is, when the 
division concerns the very foundation of moral life. 

Again, consider that the clergy, having in their hands the women, 
the children, and the peasants, thus dispose of a force that is 
enormous, incalculable. It must therefore be extremely difficult to 
found on a solid base any régime which the Roman Church attacks 
with all the forces at its command. Ifthe Republic in France lasts, 
we shall see renewed, with more violence than ever, that ancient 
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struggle between the principles of the Revolution and those of the 
Catholic Church, which has already been the cause of so many 
disasters, and cost so much blood. This struggle seems to be hence- 
forth without an issue, now that the Pope has declared that the two 
principles are as irreconcileable as good and evil, darkness and light. 
France being no more prepared to renounce Catholicism than to 
renounce modern principles, it is impossible to foresee all the diffi- 
culties which will grow out of this conflict. 

Will France remain a Republic? Scarcely any one believes that it 
will, except the most enthusiastic among the republicans. Yet this 
would evidently be the best thing she could do. To begin with, it 
is the régime qui divise le moins, as M. Thiers said in 1848. Next, 
now that there is a claimant the more, the Prince Imperial, the 
dangers which would menace any restoration would be greater than 
ever. The new sovereign would have against him not only two or 
three evicted pretenders, but the whole body of republicans, who 
would never forgive him for having once more immolated the Repub- 
lic. He would thus have to contend with the most active and 
resolute men in the whole nation. He would be obliged to retain 
both universal suffrage and the freedom of the press. Now, would 
even a prince of the family of Orleans, full of merit as that family 
may be, be able for long to make a stand against these engines of 
demolition? He would speedily have against him the majority 
of the electors in the large towns, and would find himself in conse- 
quence brought down to the position which ruined Napoleon III., 
that is to say, compelled to adopt rigorous measures of repression 
at home, or else to seek a diversion abroad. We should then again 
have a period of some score of years of intestine discord, followed 
by a new turning up of the ground ; and this would have to be again 
and again recommenced. 

The difficulty of establishing monarchy in France depends on 
several causes. Firstly, royalty no longer possesses prestige, and no 
longer inspires respect. Now, as Mr. Bagehot has well shown, this 
is one of the essential conditions of all hereditary power. Secondly, 
royalty has had so little success, and has fallen to pieces so often, 
that it appears to offer no more guarantees for stability than a 
republican presidency ; and, under these circumstances, it has this 
particular drawback, that, instead of the crisis of a presidential 
election every four years, the nation has the far graver crisis of a 
revolution every fifteen or eighteen years. Thirdly, the sovereign, 
naturally seeking to strengthen himself by the conservative elements, 
is obliged to give his hand to the clergy. As the most enlightened 
and the most energetic men in the country are hostile to clerical 
influence, they will not be slow to declare war against the sovereign. 
This is what destroyed Charles X. Fourthly, the young men are 
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attracted to the Republic because it recalls the glories of Rome, of 
Athens, and of the French Revolution, with which their imagina- 
tion is inflamed. Fifthly, it is repeated on all sides that the 
irresistible progress of democracy must lead all over the world to 
the Republic; and the sight of the prodigious prosperity of the 
American Union makes people suppose that Europe would enjoy 
the same felicity, if she adopted the same institutions. Finally, as 
they see the horrible war, accursed by all the peoples, into which 
Napoleon’s quarrel with the King of Prussia about the Spanish 
throne precipitated two great nations, a great many persons of 
decidedly conservative principles have come to detest monarchs and 
the monarchic system. 

In face of the numerous and weighty difficulties attending the esta- 
blishment of monarchy in France, people persuade themselves that 
the country would act wisely in keeping the régime into which the 
storm drove it, even though the men who are its representatives 
should not accomplish the heroic task which they undertook, the 
expulsion of the foreign enemy. But in their choice of a govern- 
ment, nations are determined not by theoretical considerations, or 
by long-sighted care for the future, but by the necessities of the 
moment. To-day, more than ever, a government is bound to pre- 
serve order and security enough for industry and commerce to go 
on, and place within the reach of the millions of labourers who live 
on wages the means of winning their daily bread. Once, in anti- 
quity and in the middle ages, societies could support a strong dose of 
anarchy, because the relations of exchange being very limited, the 
circle of production and economic consumption was not easily dis- 
turbed. Now that the division of labour, the use of machinery, 
and the intervention of credit, have so peculiarly complicated the 
whole social mechanism, anarchy rapidly brings ruin for the masters, 
and famine forthe workmen. Then the first invoke an iron hand for 
the restoration of order ; the second, on the contrary, expect a remedy 
from revolutionary measures, which augment still further the con- 
traction of credit, the universal want of confidence, the suspension of 
business. These profound divisions provoke civil wars, which in 
Rome and Greece, as in the Republics of the Middle Ages, have always 
caused despotism to be regarded as the single harbour of refuge. 

In France after 1848 nearly everybody, willingly or unwillingly, 
rallied round the Republic. By the mouth of Lamartine it was de- 
clared in words of seductive poetry, that she brought into the world 
peace among nations, harmony among classes. France and Europe 
were filled with hope. But behold, the social question rises up in the 
midst. The workmen cry for the droit au travail and the organization 
of labour. Louis Blanc, Considérant, Pierre Leroux, Proudhon, 
constitute themselves the organ of these demands, which could not 
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possibly have any practical issue. In June the violent dissolution 
of the national workshops causes blood to flow in torrents. All the 
old royalists and the peasants are seized with panic. The Red 
spectre fills them with the most insane alarms; and they all throw 
themselves with ignoble precipitation into the arms of the nephew of 
a tyrant, who had destroyed France in 1815. 

The pure republicans charge it as a crime to the socialists that 
they raised the labour question, because they thus overthrew the 
Republic. This reproach is not well founded. For, to begin with, 
this formidable question arose of itself, inasmuch as it was already 
fermenting in England, and as since then it has invaded every 
country on the Continent. Then again we do not know whether 
posterity may not see in that the principal, or it may be, the 
only merit of the revolution of 1848. The true criminals were 
the cowards who voted for Louis Napoleon, out of dread of com- 
munism ; and their cowardice arose from their ignorance. If they 
had only reflected, they would have perceived that no country in the 
world is more safe against communism than France, where more than 
twenty million persons have a share more or less great of property. 
Unfortunately imaginary terrors are as dangerous as fears that have 
a foundation. But it is time for the French proprietors to fortify 
their nerves and open their eyes. A people which has not self-control 
enough to endure the discussion of social questions, ought to give up 
liberty, for henceforth these debates are destined to become more and 
more general and violent. 

Unless the present war has the effect of depressing the working 
classes to a very singular degree, the Republic wiil not fail to call up 
the same problems as in 1848. They are the inevitable consequence 
of the rising conflict between the sentiments which Christianity has 
spread abroad, and the rights which the modern era recognises in 
the lower classes, on the one side, and the economic condition of 
these classes on the other. The Gospel abounds in ideas of equality. 
It brings good tidings to the poor, it promises them the reign of 
justice, it condemns the rich. St. Paul declares that he who does 
not work should not eat. All this is no more than an ideal, I admit ; 
but if is an ideal which cannot but inflame those who have an 
interest in thinking it capable of realisation. Besides, modern consti- 
tutions recognise all men as equal, and accord to all the right of 
participating equally in the nomination of those who make the laws. 
Now what is the lot of the majority? Evidently it is not what the 
ordinary sentiments of humanity might make us wish that it should 
be, and there is no one who does not avow that in the interests of 
justice and the common weal, the share of those who furnish the 
labour ought to be greater than it is. This is what makes the work- 
man seek in every way for some means of increasing wages, and 
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urges him to call for the intervention of the law, if need be, to secure 
that end. Unhappily no system has been discovered which can 
satisfy these aspirations, and if such a system were in existence in 
theory, it could not come at once into practice, because there can be 
no economic transformation which does not operate most slowly. 

But one of the necessary effects of the proclamation of a Republic 
is that it excites the hope of the lower classes. The Republic 
appears to them as a promised land where milk and honey are to 
flow for the whole world, and where the workman’s condition must 
receive amelioration necessarily and promptly. The people is the true 
sovereign. How should the sovereign be reduced to suffer privations ? 
Is it not the people, then, who appoint the lawmakers, and so them- 
selves cause the laws to be made? Why should not they impose 
laws, determining a more equitable distribution of the fruits of toil ? 

The difficulty that we are now pointing out is inherent in the very 
constitution of democratic societies. Throughout the interval from 
Aristotle to Montesquieu, all those who have gone to the bottom of 
political questions, have declared that without equality of conditions 
democracy cannot subsist, that it advances to its downfall as soon as 
ever inequality becomes too visible. Inequality breeds discontent 
in the classes which are least well off; they wish to apply a remedy 
by means of the law. Those who are better off resist. Civil war 
flames out, and from anarchy comes despotism. In 1857 Macaulay 
foretold that the United States would pass through this ordeal. 

“The day will come when in the State of New York, a multitude 
of people, not one of whom has had more than half a breakfast, or 
expects to have more than half a dinner, will choose a legislature. 
Is it possible to doubt what sort of legislature will be chosen? On 
one side is a statesman preaching patience, respect for vested rights, 
strict observance of public faith. On the other is a demagogue rant- 
ing about the tyranny of capitalists and usurers, and asking why any- 
body should be permitted to drink champagne, and to ride in a 
carriage, while thousands of honest folks are in want of necessaries. 
Which of the two candidates is likely to be preferred by a working 
man who hears his children crying for more bread? I seriously 
apprehend that you will, in some such season of adversity as I have 
described, do things which will prevent prosperity from returning. 
Either some Cesar or Napoleon will seize the reins of government 
with a strong hand, or your republic will be as fearfully plundered 
and laid waste by barbarians in the twentieth century as the Roman 
empire was in the fifth; with this difference, that the Huns and 
Vandals who ravaged the Roman empire came from without, and 
that your Huns and Vandals will have been engendered within your 
own country by your own institutions.”’* 


(1) Letter from Lord Macaulay to Mr. H. S. Randall of New York, May 23, 1857. 
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In the United States the danger pointed out by Macaulay does 
not yet break out, because there is plenty of room there for all the 
world “ au banquet de Ja vie,’”’ and because everybody there is either a 
proprietor or may become one, and in any case makes very large 
earnings. But sooner or later the trial awaits all civilised societies. 
Everywhere the suffrage is being extended until it becomes uni- 
versal. After that the moment comes when the people wishes to use 
its right of law-making, to change the laws which regulate the distri- 
bution of wealth. Then the struggle bursts forth in which freedom 
perishes. The future seems to be this: either progress will produce 
a more perfect equality, and then free and democratic institutions 
will be established to consecrate and uphold it, or else the inequality 
will not be corrected, and will go on increasing as in the days of 
antiquity, and then there comes an end to freedom. 

Many signs show that we ought not to despair. The working 
classes by means of better education will come by thrift and habits 
of association to take their share in industrial and landed property. 
The upper classes will facilitate this movement of emancipation by 
the suppression or reform of the laws which interpose any obstacle in 
the way of it. Only, even with the most favourable conditions, this 
movement will be very slow, exactly like that which has brought 
the bourgeoisie to the level that it now occupies, and woe to the 
country that would hasten it by violence. That would only retard it. 
Here is France’s greatest danger at the present moment. 

To resist the storm France possesses a sheet-anchor of safety, 
stronger than any other country has, save only the United States. 
This is the diffusion of landed property among a very large number 
of families. The solid mass of peasant proprietors offers elements of 
order that are invincible. But they are too ready to take fright, and - 
to vote for a sovereign, were it a log or a stork, provided it promised 
order and tranquillity. This is what menaces the establishment of 
the Republic. Add to this, that the rich bourgeois in France have 
always had the greatest horror of free discussion, and that in 1830 
they dispersed the Saint-Simonians, and condemned them to prison, 
because these reformers discoursed in public upon social questions. 
Will peasants and bourgeois have more courage to-day? We can 
only hope so. 

The capital point is to ascertain what the inclinations of the 
workmen of the towns will be after the end of the war. In 1848 the 
workmen of Paris uttered a sublime and simple sentence, “ Nous 
mettons trois mois de géne au service de la République.” They hoped 
that three months would have sufficed to reorganise society and 
ameliorate their own condition. 

If they have preserved the same illusions, as they will necessarily 
be deceived, grave disorders would have again to be feared, especially 
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in a country lying amid so many ruins. But it may happen, on the 
other hand, that the very misfortunes of the war will have the effect 
of calming perilous impatience, and preventing civil discord. The 
danger lies in a war of classes. Now hatred of the enemy unites all 
classes in a common sentiment, that is stronger and more absorbing 
than all the rest. How long this feeling will endure after the 
departure of the Prussians, that is the question. Would it not be 
idle to suppose that the voice of the foreigner might make itself 
heard in such a crisis, it is to the French bourgeoisie that the 
English press should address itself, to make it understand that the 
future of their country rests, not on military courage, but on civil 
courage. If the bourgeoisie does not take fright at a few local 
disorders, if it refuses to be alarmed by the harangues of a few 
dreamers, and the violences of a few energumens, if it calmly 
organises the conservative forces that are at its disposal, without 
invoking the aid of a master, then freedom may be established and 
consolidated. But if the bourgeoisie abandons itself to the same 
panic as in 1850, all is lost, and a new period of repression and 
adventure will open. It is of no avail to lay the blame on Socialism. 
Socialist ideas exist at the present day in every country. We must, 
therefore, learn to live with it, to subdue and to disarm it by justice 
and enlightenment, without rushing into servitude in order to escape 
from the sight of it. 

The danger of a restoration would be all the greater, as that would 
necessarily assume a more or less pronounced clerical tinge. Several 
causes would contribute to such a result. In the midst of the con- 
fusion and disorder of other parties, the clerical party will grow and 
gain new strength, because it is organized, understands obedience 
and discipline, and has in each parish one or two organs, repeating 
by command of the bishops the same discourse and the same appeal to 
religious feeling. A man who is in trouble turns inwardly upon 
himself; he repents of his misdeeds, and seeks consolation from the 
faith of his childhood. This is what France will probably do. She 
will throw herself upon the Catholic faith, the only faith she knows, 
forgetting that it is Catholicism which has undone her, by making 
her unfit for the practice of liberty. The new sovereign will make a 
pact with the clergy, and it will be the clergy who dictate the con- 
ditions of the alliance. When all is falling into ruin, the Church 
remains standing, because it has its roots not in material interests 
which destruction is able to overtake, but in ther eligious sentiment, 
which it is the peculiar effect of disasters to exalt. If, at least, 
France could find repose in the restoration of the throne resting on 
the altar, even at the price of a portion of her liberties, I could 
conceive that the French, profoundly discouraged at so many vain 
attempts, might take refuge in such a port, unworthy as it might be 
to receive the noble vessel that hoisted the flag of 1789. But what 
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a vision, that a régime which Italy, Spain, Austria, have cast off, 
should burst forth into fresh life in the country of Voltaire. As soon 
as ever people had recovered from the profound dejection caused by 
theirpresent calamities, the same spirit which produced the revolu- 
tions of 1789 and 1830 would once more begin to breathe, and would 
assail religion for making itself the prop of royalty, and royalty for 
giving its countenance to religion. There would be a new version of 
the Restoration, with these three enormous difficulties superadded— 
universal suffrage, freedom of the press, and the still fresh recollec- 
tion of the Republic for the third time stifled in its cradle. 

Those who would again seek safety in despotism ought to under- 
stand that these constant changes of system exhaust the nation’s 
moral forces, and make it doubtful of its own future. Prévost 
Paradol asked himself, even then with alarm, “Can this be the 
reviving symptom of an incurable disease which ravages our life, 
and is destined to put an end to our existence?” And, in fact, what 
is it but perpetual revolutions and the inability to constitute a 
government, which undermine Spain, Mexico, Peru, and most other 
Catholic countries? Each régime, as it is overthrown, leaves behind 
it partisans bent on restoring it by force, and thus civil war is always 
imminent. Respect for law and obedience to legal authorities, two 
essential conditions of all free government, cease to exist. The 
resources and the intelligence of the citizens, instead of being applied 
to the various tasks of progress, are consumed in sterile strife, and 
the longer this fatal state endures, the harder it is to emerge from it. 
These efforts, ever renewed and ever fruitless, to establish freedom, 
would throw France into a condition of deadly discouragement, and 
would perpetuate disorder and the spirit of rebellion. 

“The more I observe,” said M. Guizot, “the more persuaded do I 
remain that the republic, so noble a form of government, is yet the most 
difficult of governments.” The remark is true, and we must admit 
that France is little prepared for the realisation of the republican 
régime. But the constitutional régime is hardly any easier, for that 
demands moderation and judgment on the part of the nation, and 
on the part of the sovereign much tact and self-denial. The Republic 
in France would have one advantage. The future would work for 
it. If it could endure ten years its stability would seem to be inde- 
finitely assured, while at the end of the same time any possible dynasty 
would be almost certainly drawing near to its fall. The first years 
would be the most full of peril for the Republic, subsequent years for 
monarchy. Every one simply regarding the crown as a temporary 
possession, and considering it impossible for power to be hereditarily 
fixed in one house, it would be extremely hard to build the edifice 
of monarchy on such shifting sands as these. Difficulties for diffi- 
culties, it might be as well to resume the old motto of the Polish 
Palatine—Malo periculosam libertatem quam tranquillam servitutem. 
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But there is good reason for fearing that the bourgeoisie would adopt 
a less heroic programme. 


Whatever the régime which ultimately carries the day, one reform 
will still be urgent, the reform of the press. The press, it is said, is 
the fourth estate. A mistake; it is the only estate, for it is the 
press which forms opinion, and public opinion is the true sovereign. 
Now, the French press is entirely below its mission. In the first 
place, with a few exceptions, the journals publish no news and no 
documents relating to foreign countries. The reader thus becomes 
accustomed to ignore what it ought to be indispensable to him to 
know, and to argue as if France were the only country in the world. 
The opposition papers attack everything that is done by the govern- 
ment, and the official papers are just as indiscriminate in their praise. 
The journals of the widest circulation are those which live on scandal 
and falsehood. In ordinary times, the harm done by this pestilent 
press is not perceived ; but its ravages come into full light in times 
of crisis. One paper like the great English journals, as well informed 
and as honourably conducted, would be worth more to France than 
the finest fleet or the most powerful army.. Among the books 
published in England, in France, and in Germany, the difference is 
not striking; between the English newspapers and those of other 
countries, the distance is enormous. They have assumed on the 
continent that it suffices to imitate the constitutional forms of the 
English Government. They begin to see that without a well- 
informed, reasonable, and influential press, these forms are not 
enough for the establishment of national freedom. 

In fine, France may come forth from her present severe trial 
regenerated, as Prussia did from the disaster of Jena. But for this 
she will have to impose upon herself a stern discipline. She ought 
forthwith to devote to education what she used to give to pleasure 
and arms, to undergo the harsh law of compulsory military service, 
to purify her manners, to learn respect for the laws, and to establish 
a press capable of training opinion for the enjoyment of freedom. 
The consolidation of the Republic raises so many grave difficulties as 
to seem almost impossible ; but a monarchical restoration, inevitable 
in case of civil war, and easy at first, could offer no guarantees of 
stability. It is time for France to brace herself up, if she would 
escape the lot of certain other Catholic countries, equally incapable 
of supporting a regular government, and of establishing free insti- 
tutions, and lapsing from revolution into revolution in irremediable 
decay. We may hope that this will not be the destiny of the great 
people which has done so much to spread ideas of equality through 


the world, for that would be an irreparable disaster for the whole of 
humanity. 


Emite DE LAVELEYE. 























BISMARCKISM. 


“Tt is desirable and necessary to improve the social and political condition of 
Germany ; this, however, cannot be brought about by resolutions and votes of ma- 
jorities, or speeches of individuals, but ‘By BLOOD AND IRON.’ ” 


—Covunt BIsMArck. 


TREMENDOUS as is the drama which we have been watching breathless 
in Europe, we have seen as yet but its opening scenes. The crash of 
the most gigantic battles known to history has deafened our senses to 
the political movement. We have been brought, as it were, in the 
flesh, close to these onslaughts of two nations. We have almost 
heard with our ears the cries of triumph and despair. We have 
almost seen with our eyes the grappling of the combatants. We 
hold our breath in the crisis, feeling passionately some with one, 
some with the other, fighter—as if we were watching gladiators in 
an arena. 

It would be well to look at it more as politicians, and less as spec- 
tators. This great struggle concerns the welfare of Europe and of 
England ; it is our own future and peace that are at stake. Let us 
consider what may be the consequences to civilisation, and not regard 
it merely as a grand study of national character or some stupendous 
experiment in modern science. It is, after all, not entirely a matter 
of sympathy with this or that type of race. Nor does it turn alto- 
gether on this or that quality or institution in one people or the 
other. Our mere sympathies have their place; but it is high time 
to face the political issues foreshadowed. And whilst the crowd of 
the amphitheatre, ever siding with force and success, turn down their 
thumbs, and ery “ Habet ! Habet !”’ let us ask, What may this contest 
be preparing for Europe ? 

It is pitiful to hear the grounds on which the issues at stake are so 
often decided. An anecdote about a /andwehrman, or the tone of a 
proclamation, seems to some people sufficient to determine the right 
and wrong in the greatest of modern struggles. Frenchmen have 
‘given utterance to much unwarrantable language about the “ sacred- 
ness of French svil,” “ Paris the city of the world ;” the peculiar 
and special sanctity of a republic, and the enormity of assaulting 
Paris. Count Bismarck never said a truer word than this, that the 
honour of France is of precisely the same quality as the honour of 
other nations. To besiege Paris is what it would be to besiege 
Berlin, if it were fortified. To bombard Paris is no greater outrage 
than it would be to bombard London. The laws of war certainly do 
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give the right to shell a fortified city. And the annexation of two 
provinces is not to be counted as a crime merely since it is done at 
the expense of a republic. 

Nor is the nonsense wanting on the other side. The familiar 
picture of the German soldier, with the inevitable three children at 
home, writing letters to his wife between the pauses of each battle, 
and studying his pocket copy of the Vedas on the outposts, is striking ; 
but it is not decisive on a question of boundaries. Pious ejaculations 
to extirpate the immorality of France sound strangely from men 
reeking from the gambling hells of Baden and Homburg, and the 
stews of Hamburg, Berlin, and Vienna, The fact that the educated 
classes are serving in the German ranks is not incompatible with the 
opinion that the nation is disordered with military ambition. The 
German troops may be learned in every modern and ancient tongue. 
Does that lessen the danger of a vast military empire? The Ger- 
man armies may be the “nation in arms.” But have invaders in 
any age—did Tilly or Attila himself—strip a people more utterly to 
the bone than they have stripped the east of France? These fathers 
of families and model husbands can burn down villages on system, 
set fire to farm-houses with petroleum, massacre a village in cold 
blood by superior order, and use substantial citizens as buffers on 
their railway trains. 

There is so much of the overgrown schoolboy in the English 
world, that great political movements are judged by the childish 
rules of the playground. People need to be reminded that there is 
something in politics more profound than the motto of a “ fair field 
and no favour.” “They would fight, and they must fight it out,” 
saysone. ‘The weaker is beaten, and must pay the stakes,” says 
another. ‘France began it,” says one. ‘ Germany drove her to 
it,” says another.. “The French are a nation of liars,” cries one. 
«The Germans are such brutes,” replies his neighbour. All this is 
the schoolboy view of the war, just as thousands of people took 
the side of slavery in the American civil war, because they said 
the Yankees bragged and the Southerners were descended from 
gentlemen. 

Now what we want is a political view of this war. A question 
like this is not a law-suit, nor is it a personal quarrel. It concerns 
the future well-being of Europe. Speculations into the real origin 
of the war are worse than useless. They are like discussions on the 
origin of evil. At the same time some short account of the basis, as 
it were, on which the present argument rests, may be almost indis- 
pensable. 

It is quite plain that for generations, throughout the political and 
literary classes of France, loud and arrogant voices had been con- 
tinually raised for the frontier of the Rhine. There is no proof 
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whatever that these disgraceful appeals could ever have moved the 
body of the French nation to an aggressive war for its possession. 
But the aggrandisement of Germany, and the formation of a vast 
military power by her side, undoubtedly filled France with a fever of 
jealousy and fear. The jealousy of German unity was both insolent 
and foolish, and deeply disgraces the French name. The fear of the 
German military organisation, however unworthy of a great nation, 
was not unnatural; and if we look at the professional cravings of 
the German chiefs, not inexcusable. There happened to France 
what would happen to England if France by a war of aggrandise- 
ment had seized Belgium and Holland, had doubled her naval 
strength, possessed a chain of great arsenals along the northern 
coasts, and had acquired a fleet of ironclads in the Channel far 
superior to that of England, with the avowed purpose of disputing 
her maritime supremacy. There can be no doubt that England 
would have seized the first opportunity of bringing the struggle to 
an issue; and every second Englishman would have been saying, 
“ Better to fight it out at once.” Disgraceful, it is true, but in 
accordance with the current tone of national morality. This is 
precisely what France felt towards Germany. 

But although the professional classes in both nations were equally 
prepared for war, in both they were kept in restraint by the good 
sense of the peaceable mass of the people. And there is not the 
smallest reason to suppose that either the French or the German 
people would deliberately have chosen a war of conquest. It is this 
which makes the war peculiarly the crime of Napoleon and his civil 
and military abettors. Large classes of French society wantonly 
supported him, and before the opinion of France could make itself 
heard, she was hurled into war. The French people as a whole had 
no voice or part in the matter. And all the efforts of the préfets 
could not wring a show of assent. It is utterly untrue that either 
they or the citizens of Paris advocated war. The writer saw a 
letter written by a very able observer from Paris (one who is now 
at his place on the ramparts) during those days when Pietri’s hire- 
lings were shouting through the streets, “d Berlin!” ‘“ Paris,” 
wrote he, “est morne et silencieux.” And even the Government 
never pretended to make, and never dreamed of making, this a war 
for the Rhine frontier. A victory, the shadow of a success, and a 
plausible ground for peace, wasall that they dreamt of. An atrocious 
project in itself; one in which the French people suffered itself to 
be involved, and one for which the French people have paid a 
terrible price. 

In this state of things the war began, and no one desired more 
earnestly than the present writer that the Germans might repel the 
iniquitous invasion, and destroy the military power and prestige of 
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the Empire. No one rejoiced more than he did over the crushing 
completeness with which this was done. The gain to civilisation in 
the extinction of Napoleonism, and of the wretched impostor in 
whom it has ended for ever, in the disgrace which has covered the 
corrupt army he had created, is almost a sufficient compensation to 
France and to Europe for all the sufferings of this war. It is there- 
fore with no blind partiality for France that this question is here 
discussed. 

But the matter for us is this—What does all this portend to 
Europe? It is of little use to weigh out the relative measure of 
guilt in either Government, or the degree in which their people par- 
ticipated in it. The German leaders have passed from the task of 
defence into a career of conquest. They have now thrown off the 
mask, and no longer contend that they are continuing the national 
defence. They no longer even pretend that they are fighting for 
territory. They are fighting now (November 15) solely for the 
military point of honour—the taking of Paris. As the Times 
correspondent at Versailles told us, the King would grant no armis- 
tice; for every Prussian soldier had but one fixed idea—to enter 
Paris. That is to say, the Germans are now fighting for military 
glory. It is for this they are desolating France and distracting 
Europe. 

We have protested so fiercely against the military ambition of 
France, that we have come to forget there is such a thing as military 
ambition outside France at all. But what is Prussia? The Prus- 
sian monarchy is the creation of war. Its history, its traditions, its 
ideal are simply those of war. It is the sole European kingdom 
which has been built up, province by province, on the battle-field, 
cemented stone by stone in blood. Its kings have been soldiers: 
sometimes generals, sometimes, as now, drill-sergeants; but ever 
soldiers. The whole state organisation from top to bottom is mili- 
tary. Its people are a drilled nation of soldiers on furlough : its 
sovereign is simply commander-in-chief; its aristocracy are simply 
officers of the staff; its capital is a camp. 

Nowhere in Europe—not even in Russia—has the military tra- 
dition and ideal been sustained in so unbroken a chain. Prussia 
Proper has been the only European State organised on a military basis 
as completely as any State of antiquity. In the words of the Edin- 
burgh Review, “ No nation since the Roman has ever devoted itself so 
wholly to the development of the military side of the national life.” 
And this is true.’ Prussia in a distorted way is the Rome of modern 
Europe—a brave and energetic race giving their whole national 


(1) Let it be distinctly understood that this is said of Prussia only in its political, or 
rather its international aspect. The writer is the last person to forget the splendid 
intellectual, artistic, and moral achievements of Germany ; the high culture, and noble 
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force to war, and steadily conquering their neighbours step by step. 
The notion of the Prussian army being simply a militia of citizens 
fighting for self-defence is an idle figment. Let one test suffice. 
Prussia, or rather Prussianised Germany, has suddenly thrown into 
the field at least 800,000 men, possibly 1,000,000. Grant that these are 
mostly armed citizens. But if there is one thing in this war certain, 
it is that this vast host, the largest which has ever been gathered 
under one head in Europe, has been led by highly-trained profes- 
sional officers, equipped with an adequate commissariat, provided 
with gigantic siege and train appliances, aided with the most scientific 
engineers, and directed by the most accomplished staff that has ever 
taken part in war. Now what does this imply? It is this—that 
highly-trained leaders for 800,000 men in every branch of the 
scientific uses of war are not the creation of a militia, are not made 
in a day, but in themselves prove a devotion of the national power 
to war as a profession far greater than exists in any people in the 
world—far greater than ever has been regularly organised since the 
palmy days of the Roman Republic. 

We hear much of the Chauvinism of the French army and military 
class. No language can be too strong for it. Itis utterly degraded ; 
and France, even in passing through the fire, is well freed from the 
curse of France—its own army. But that Chauvinism—the mere 
brutality of the soldier—which is the curse and shame of France, 
has not tainted the mass of the people. The mere French peasant, 
and still more, the mere French workman—that is to say, nineteen 
out of twenty Frenchmen—look on the soldier’s professional arro- 
gance with loathing. To the peasant the army represents the blood- 
tax, to the workman the instrument of the tyrant. And thus 
Chauvinism in France, with all its shameful attributes, is a cancer in 
French society, but is not its bone and sinew. 

We never hear of the Chauvinism of Prussia. What may be the 
reason? Perhaps that the whole nation is so penetrated with a faith 
in military qualities—Chauvinism, in fact—that it finds no distinct 
type. In Prussia the professional soldier makes less noise—not 
because the professional soldier is so alien to the rest of society, but 
because he is so much akin to it. Every Prussian, in one sense, is a 
professional soldier; and as a matter of course adopts the soldier’s 
creed, ideal, and morality. No one can doubt that the German is a 
brave, strong, self-reliant, acute, and calm man. It is in all the 
individual virtues a grand and large type of human nature. The 
German is conspicuously, and even nobly, free from gasconading. 
He very, very rarely brags. A fine quality; but there are others 
qualities of individual Germans; their industry, energy, and devotion to education. 


All that is not here in question. What is meant is that in her international relations 
Prussia is a nation resting on a military basis. 
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necessary to a social being. And a man may disdain to boast, be brave 
and self-possessed, and yet be overweeningly proud of his brute 
force, and determined to exert his force without—from the social 
point of view—mercy, shame, or conscience. And such a man is the 
professional Prussian soldier. 

What, for the last generation, has been the history of the monarchy 
of Frederick in its international relations? Two wars of conquest 
against Denmark; a war of conquest against Southern Germany ; 
bullying Switzerland; bullying Holland; oppression in Slesvik ; 
oppression in Posen; oppression in Hanover, Saxony, Frankfort, 
Hamburg. We quite forget that that history of the destruction of 
the old German Confederation is a perfect tissue of violence and 
fraud. Spoliation more arrogant, and chicanery more shameless, has 
never been seen in Europe in modern times. The Prussian deals 
with the weak in Europe, as Russia deals with the Turk, as Euro- 
peans deal with Asiatics, but as no other people in Europe deal 
with a Christian neighbour. In Prussian politics alone the very 
germ of international morality is wanting. 

Unhappily this gospel of the sword has sunk deeper into the 
entire Prussian people’ than any other in Europe. The social 
system being that of an army, and each citizen drilled man by man, 
there is (out of the working class) no sign of national conscience in 
this matter. And the servile temper begotten by this eternal drill 
inclines a whole nation to repeat, as by word of command, and 
perhaps to believe, the convenient sophisms which the chiefs of 
its staff put into their mouths. 

We hear much of the Napoleonic legend. But there is such a 
thing as the Hohenzollern legend; and one of the sophisms which 
Germany repeats is the worship, as of a great modern ruler, of a king 
who, even in his own eyes, is a sort of imitation Czar. One of the 
most laughable of these sophisms is the notion that the German is a 
mild, peaceable, and stay-at-home creature, utterly inoffensive, and 
never resorting to arms except in urgent self-defence. Really the 
“mild German ” reminds one of the “ mild Hindoo.” It is entirely 
forgotten that individual is a very different thing from national 
character. And the quiet or jovial Hans of his own fireside, under a 
complex set of national institutions, becomes, as the unit of a nation, 
_one of a conquering people. Nothing can get over these facts: that 
the history of Prussia consists of military annals; that the présent 
generation of Prussians have three times threatened, and have four 
times engaged in, a foreign war; and that scarcely an acre of the 
broad fields of Germany but has been soaked in the blood of one or 
other variety of the “ mild German.” The danzknecht is transformed ; 
but he stalks still beneaths the pickel-haube. 


(1) I purposely here and elsewhere speak of Prussia, and not of Germany ; for it is 
Prussia alone which is regularly organised on a military basis. 
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Prussia, and even Germany under the Prussian drill, is, in truth, 
a nation far more military than France. French opinion, had it had 
time to speak, would have held back Napoleon from his iniquitous 
career. But the Prussian rank and file (such a thing as public opinion 


does not exist) have neither the desire nor the power, as we saw in ’66, . 


to question the commands of their chiefs. And one of the most 
ludicrous examples of this slavish condition of things is seen in the 
way in which the entire German race re-echoes the language of its 
mere soldiers, and all the time that it wages a war of conquest, con- 
tinues to repeat the formula, “we are the most peaceful of men,” as 
if it were Von Moltke’s own pass-word. 

There is ground for thinking that many of them actually believe 
it. One of the most repulsive features of this war is the way in 
which a spirit of Pharisaism has entered into the very soul of the 
German. Pharisaism-—hypocrisy—cant was ever the Teutonic 
vice. But in the history of human folly, it never has been carried 
to such a point as in this late war. A nation crazed with revenge 
and ambition, keeps on thanking God for his mercy by platoons, the 
God which nine out of ten of their educated men openly deride. A 
people which burn villages wholesale, and massacre peasants on 
system, swear that they are the most inoffensive of men. They heap 
on France every insult, and threaten every evil which hatred can 
invent, whilst whining through Europe that they are only seeking a 
safer line of frontier. They are never weary of calling Heaven to 
witness the immorality of France, whilst themselves waging the 
most savage of all modern wars, with inhuman cruelty and relentless 
hate. They for ever cry out over the falseness of France, whilst 
their own chosen mouthpiece, Bismarck, is perhaps the most accom- 
plished master of fraud in modern times; whilst the official and 
literary utterances of the country form one system of organised false- 
hood; and the whole people gives itself up to mere stereotyped cant. 

This falsehood on one side or the other is no true test of right or 
wrong in this quarrel, but it is just as well to clear away miscon- 
ceptions. No language can adequately stamp the raving untruth of 
French officialism and journalism through this war. It is simply 
repulsive. And few things in the frenzy of France have been more 
melancholy than the proneness to utter and to adopt fabrications. 
It is a sorry task to trace all the ravings of a distracted people in 


the hour of their death-struggle. But the falsehood of Germans’ 


throughout the war, if less wild, has been more systematic. German 
officials conceal the truth with at least as much skill as French dis- 
tort it. In fraud, Bismarck has found no French match or even 
rival. One impudent cry succeeds another. Now it is to save their 
Holstein, now their Alsatian brothers ; now it is the rescuing France 
from her corrupt rulers, purging Europe from French immorality, 
putting down military ambition, denouncing English partiality ; now 
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it is the guaranteeing their own frontier. One after another these 
shameless pretexts are taken up by word of command; and through- 
out Germany they are repeated by man, woman, and child, with 
ridiculous monotony. French generals, and officials, and journals 
lie ; but the French nation has not given itself up to organised cant 
at the bidding of its officers. 

I have spoken plainly my opinion about German cruelty. I say 
it most deliberately that Germans are now carrying on war with in- 
human cruelty. War so savage, torture so steadily inflicted on a 
civil community, has never been seen within two generations in 
Europe—save once. That once was the Russian war of extermination 
in Poland. It rests on the German race, with their pretended cul- 
ture, to have carried into the heart of Western Europe the horrible 
traditions of Eastern barbarism. I do not intend to argue any 
isolated case. Bazeilles, Strasburg, Ablis, may perchance all have 
been burnt by the strictest of military codes. I do not charge the 
German leaders with having (exceptions excepted) exceeded in acts 
of blood what are called the laws of war. I do not deny that many 
of them may be proved to be what are called military necessities. 
Still less do I charge Germans individually with any love of cruelty 
as such. But, like all people of Teutonic race, the Germans, though 
they do not love cruelty, are perfectly capable of it to meet their 
ends; and indeed take to it with a calm inward satisfaction, and a 
business-like completeness, which is more horrible even than the 
excesses of passion. 

What has come over the English mind that it acquiesces so calmly 
in the sanguinary acts of this war? The Germans have not exactly 
pillaged. ‘The wise ‘require’ it call.” But they have stripped one- 
third of France utterly to the bone. The ransacking the villager’s 
home, seizing his cattle, and “ requiring” his daily bread and the 
seed of his land, may be strictly according to the rules of war; but 
it is still inhuman cruelty. It deliberately reduces him to starvation. 
The bombarding the civil portion of cities may be a right of war, but 
it is still inhuman cruelty. The burning of towns and villages whole- 
sale—twenty we were glibly told of in one telegram from Berlin— 
may be a military necessity, but it is inhuman cruelty. Plundering 
citizens by threat of instant death, the placing them on the engines, 
the massacre in cold blood of irregular troops, and still more of 
villagers suspected of aiding them, may be a mere measure of self- 
defence ; but I call it inhuman cruelty. It is the murder of non- 
combatants or prisoners—and therefore terrorism. 

Why tell us that Napoleon did it? Napoleon was a monster ; 
and generations have passed since that day. To murder and burn 
alive civil populations—men, women, and children—to burn down 
whole districts, to massacre prisoners in cold blood, and to starve a 
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civil population by millions, may be war; but it is not the less in- 
human. The fact remains—laws of war or not—that no nation has 
ventured on this bloody path in Europe for generations, except, as 
said before, the Russians in Poland. Military necessity forsooth ! 
So said the Russians; so says every invader in a war of extermi- 
nation. But what necessity compels the Germans still to carry on a 
war that must be so carried on at all? What compels them, with 
France prostrate before them, still to continue this horrible course ? 
Nothing but their own lust for conquest and glory. Not all the 
glozing of their truculent hypocrites—professors or journalists—who 
exhort them to these outrages as to acts of duty, can cloak this under 
the plea of self-protection. Deliberately, with a lie on their lips, 
they choose to continue a war of annihilation ; a war in which every 
step is but a step into a deeper sea of blood and horror. Military 
necessity was ever the plea of pitiless ambition. If all this blood 
and horror, over and above all modern wars, is a military necessity 
of this war—then, in the name of civilisation, it is a social necessity 
to stop this war. The fact remains that, in mere pursuit now of 
military glory, the Germans are carrying on war as no foreign war 
in Europe has in this age been carried on, as it is an outrage to 
humanity to carry on war at all. On them, and on their children, 
will remain the curse of reviving in modern Europe the most bloody 
and barbarous traditions of the past—the wholesale wasting of an 
enemy’s country, and the systematic massacre of civilians. 

Of all the horrible evils of this war, none perhaps is more sinister 
than this: the debauchery of public opinion by the taint of blood, 
the sinking back of European morality to the worst of the old level. 
Wars there have been in Europe, bloody and horrible enough, but for 
generations now they have been wars between regular armies. We 
had hoped and believed that what wars there were to be, were to be 
fought out as duels between set forces, and not waged like the wars 
of extermination of two Indian tribes. This hope has been crushed 
by Germany ; and we have seen a war, not only the most gigantic in 
history, but one marked with almost every phase of antique barbarity 
—the wholesale massacre of non-combatants, the pillaging of civil 
property on system, the tyranny of a hateful conquest, the ferocity of 
martial law. And we listen to it all calmly; and feel reassured to 
know that it is all done strictly according to the books. Desolation 
and murder, sown broadcast, come upon us naturally enough, if 
nothing be done but what has the sanction of Tilly, or Marlborough, 
or Napoleon. It is small plea to tell us that France would have done 
the same to Germany. If so, then on her would have lighted the 
curse. But as Germany has done it, on her it rests. When Russia 
in annihilating Poland told us that the fury of the Poles was such 
that it could not be broken down unless by these horrible extremities 
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—what was the answer of Europe? Europe answered to her :—by 
what compulsion must you break down Poland? And so for ages 
hereafter will rest on Germany the ban of civilised Europe. 

The continuance of this horrible conflict is fast inuring us to the 
vile code of blood. For months the journals have filled our minds 
with the loathsome cant of the camp. Bloody battles are sketched 
off for us daily with a jaunty gusto which is sickening. Women and 
children are well tutored in all the hideous slang of the trooper; they 
read of “beautiful” charges, and “superb” shell-practice, and of 
“lively” fusillades. Not a brutality of the man-at-arms is spared 
us. The ghastly delights of the battle-field, the dreadful indifference 
to life, the foul professional jargon are served up to us with much 
patchwork word-painting, and much artificial joviality. This apelike 
glee in mimicking the tone of war is degrading the moral sense. And 
the most horrible of human passions—the love of destruction in its 
most settled and professional form—is nursed, and adorned, and 
stimulated, until it is growing to form a sort of standard of opinion. 

It seems necessary now again to repeat old truisms—that the 
slaughter of mankind is horrible in itself, that the trade of slaughter- 
ing mankind is a horrible one, that the morality of the slaughterer 
of mankind is necessarily a low one. More and more has the military 
type of life been sinking into just odium. But now, forsooth, war is 
to be rehabilitated. The military becomes the normal form of life. 
Our civil life is to be recast. Every citizen is to be a soldier. Every 
civilian talks of guns, and shells, and formations, and apes the jargon 
of the lowest form of fighting animal. Moltke and Bismarck are the 
great men of our age. Prussia is our model state of an armed and 
drilled nation. The one great public question is the recasting of our 
military system. Our amusement is to chatter over the incidents 
of these vast butcheries. Our literature is the picturesque recounting 
of the battle or the siege. And thus we are falling back in public 
morality a century. The military becomes the true type of human 
society ; some pitiless strategist is a hero; some unscrupulous con- 
spirator is a statesman; and the nation which is the best drilled and 
the best armed in Europe is to go to the van of modern civilisation. 
Brutalising and senseless creed! And this we owe to Prussia. 

It is this evil which is the most to be dreaded for the future—the 
destruction of international morality in Europe, and the restoration of 
the old military standard. To substitute Bismarckism for Napoleon- 
ism would be a very small gain to civilisation. And the Prussian 
army is vaster, more anti-popular, more thoroughly professional and 
retrograde in its tone even than the French. The French military 
régime—Napoleonism itself—always rested on a revolutionary basis, 
and existed in a revolutionary medium. It was always felt that an 
upheaving of the people could shake it to its foundations, and it was 
obliged to respect and sometimes to adopt popular principles. But 
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the Prussian army rests on a feudal and monarchic basis exclusively. 
Patriotism in Prussia means obedience to the commander-in-chief. 
The ranks of society mean grades in the army. Thorough discipline 
reigns throughout it. And this, however valuable in a military point 
of view, in the political implies the stagnation of all civil life. Thus 
the Prussian army (and for all international purposes the Prussian 
army is the Prussian Government) represents the most retrograde 
spirit in modern society, and is the natural foe of every element of 
progress. What are we to gain, therefore, by substituting the 
Prussian for the Napoleonic régime in Europe ? 

We are told to trust to Germany at the close of her victory as- 
suming a liberal form. What are the grounds for any such hope ? 
Bismarck may promise to “crown the edifice,’ as Napoleon did 
every Spring, and with as great result. We have seen the Prussian 
government engaging in one war of conquest after another ; but we 
never heard that the people could exert the smallest influence on its 
government. Why will they do so when Bismarck and Moltke have 
rivetted the chains of Germany—for it is for Germany, not France, 
that they are forging chains? What single political principle in 
Europe is due to Prussia? Politically, Prussia is a camp, and the 
Prussian is a conscript. With all the wonderful intelligence, industry, 
culture, and energy, for which individual Prussians cannot be too 
highly rated, the nation, as a political whole, has been ground down 
by drill and bureaucracy, of which their very state education is a 
part, to political nonentity. There is more true public life in Russia 
itself." 

Now the elevation of a spirit like this (a spirit the better side of 
which is seen in the antiquated pride of the old martinet-king, and its 
worst in the “blood and iron” of his crafty minister) must tell on 
the public opinion of Europe. Let us suppose that Germany returns, 
having added to her frontiers Lorraine and Alsace, in the whole of 
her vast strength, and with the immense prestige of her unparalleled 
successes. The position of France, Germany holding Metz and 
Strasburg, is simply that of Piedmont whilst Austria held the Quadri- 
lateral. Germany would hold an armed hand pointed at the heart 
of France. With her capital and her richest provinces almost under 
the guns of these great fortresses, France would be in every question 
at the mercy of her great neighbour. She must be the centre of a 
restless agitation, looking for allies everywhere, and seeking her 
opportunity anywhere. We well remember what it was for European 
peace to have had an Italian and a Polish question—what would it 
be to have a French question, France suffering a standing humiliation 
and danger? Europe would not enjoy a day of repose or peace. 

There are those who look to see Prussia actually dominating 


(1) I do not forget the strong language used by deputies and journalists. But neither 
exert the smallest influence over the action of the Monarchy and its Bureaucracy. 
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Europe in arms. We need look for no such danger. Undoubtedly 
there are the germs of many a sinister combination. Denmark, no 
doubt, will fall an easy prey to her old despoiler. <A struggle for the 
German subjects of Austria is inevitable. Holland and Belgium 
both have reason to fear. Russia, in spite of dynastic sympathies, 
must be the enemy of aggrandised Prussia. Prussia already coquets 
with the Pope and threatens Italy, no doubt as succeeding to the 
Holy Roman Empire. Patriotic murmurs will soon be raised to 
recall their erring German brothers in Switzerland. The theory of 
a German Rhine (some filibustering professor will explain to us) 
requires that it flows through dominions of the Emperor of Germany 
from the glaciers to the sea. They even now are calling out for the 
rescue of their lost brothers in Heligoland. There are quarrels 
enough and to spare; causes and “races” enough to embroil Europe 
for a century. There is the unburied Holstein question, the Polish 
question, Panslavism, Czeckism, Pan-Germanism, the Rhine question, 
the Belgian question, the Heligoland question, the Papal question ; 
why not the Burgundian question, and the restoration of the empire 
of Charlemagne? If Europe is to be recast to fit the crazy pedantry 
of German professors, the Prussian spread-eagle will give us all a 
pleasant time of it. 

Now it is not necessary to suppose that Prussia is about to overrun 
Europe with her troops as she is overrunning France. That is not 
the danger. We have not come to that point of weakness—we non- 
German people of Europe, and perhaps even German docility would 
have a limit somewhere. But what is to be feared is the passing of 
the undisputed supremacy of force to such a power as Prussia— 
organised exclusively for war, retrograde, feudal, despotic,—more 
unscrupulous and ambitious than Napoleonism itself. If Prussia 
returns home triumphant, and mistress of the greatest fortresses of 
France, Europe is handed over to a generation of war; and civilisa- 
tion is thrown back incalculably. The military and reactionary 
powers will have their own black reign again as they did from the 
treaty of Vienna. All the life of Southern Germany will be crushed 
out of her. In Northern Germany there is not, and never was, any 
political life. Germany at this moment is under the rule of the 
sword as completely as the conquered provinces of France. The 
mild German may hope and protest, but he is mild enough in his 
own country. He has waited, with the patience of a sentinel, for 
some civic life to be given him by his “ good and pious” king and 
his clever, wise Bismarck—but he may wait for a century.’ 

(1) Germany is really under martial law at this moment and likely so to remain. The 
democratic leaders are in prison for protesting against a policy of annexation. Public 
opinion is stifled by police and soldiery. And the leaders of the people who raise a 


voice against militarism have something to put up with far more serious than the 
amenities of some spiteful hack in the Saturday Review. 
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Do the English people seriously consider what even from their 
insular point of view this portends to them? The capitulation of 
Sedan tore up the treaties of 1856. The blood and'sacrifices of the 
Crimean war are thrown away, or must be repeated. Which alter- 
native will England choose? Russia is free, she is actually pre- 
paring to carry out her schemes of conquest in the East. Prussia is 
openly threatening this country. She repeats, and her drilled press 
and literature reiterate impudent charges against our neutrality. 
There is an ominous courting of the friendship of America, with 
what end everyone can see. Prussia openly aims at maritime power, 
the command of the Baitic, and the recovery of Heligoland. Den- 
mark is certain to be swallowed up, as the first step in this career. 
Holland may be the next leaf in the northern artichoke. Belgium, 
by the force of events may be compelled to throw herself into the 
arms of France. In a word there is hardly a country left without 
embroilment and danger. Europe is thrown into the cauldron to be 
re-cast, and a new Holy Alliance is forming on the principle of 
“ Blood and Iron” which England must meet absolutely alone. 

What should be our policy? I do not hesitate to say—to check 
the progress of Prussian ambition. To check it by diplomacy if 
possible; but by arms if necessary. It is not in the name of France, 
nor of the French Republic; but in the highest interests of 
European peace and progress that it is the duty of England to with- 
stand the domination of a new empire of the sword. It is time to 
raise the retrograde and military weight of Prussia off Europe, and 
to force her back to her true place. How is this to be done, even if 
we wished it, men ask aghast, and what can resist Prussia? As if 
statesmanship, energy, and power had left this country for ever. Is 
this nation Holland, Belgium, Denmark, that it is to count for 
nothing in European politics ? 

In the first place it is to be done by statesmanship. If England 
threw her whole heart into it, and it was known that she had pledged 
herself to it, she could form a great coalition of neutral states. She 
should put herself at the head of a federation of the weak, which in 
itself would be a strong federation. She should bind Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland first in offensive and 
defensive alliances, in which each member of the union guaranteed 
the inviolability of each of the others with their whole force. She 
should put herself right by restoring all her foreign possessions in 
Europe. She might hold Heligoland for the new Federation or for 
Denmark, to whom it plainly should belong. She might restore 
Gibraltar to Spain, and Malta, if required, to Italy. Then if states- 
manship be a real thing at all, Spain, Italy, Austria, all already 
sympathising with France, could be brought into the alliance. They 
would be feeble hands who, using such a force, and with the weight 
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of all Western Europe in one, could not by a moral demonstration 
alone cause the German to pause, and to conclude a reasonable peace. 

And failing this, for one, I would shrink from no consequences. 
If Germany, in her headstrong ambition insisted on the destruction 
of France, and no joint effort of neutrals were possible, let England 
throw herself into the rescue of France with her whole forces, 
moral and material, naval and military. If the task be hope- 
lessly beyond her strength, then England has ceased to be a great 
power, and must have sunk back indeed since the days of Pitt 
or Chatham or Marlborough. It is a heavy task, doubtless, and one 
not to be done ina day. But it is not hopeless. Let money, guns, 
and supplies alone be poured into France, with the aid of the English 
fleet, and it may be well believed that France could turn the tide. 
She has a million of men in arms. What she needs is time and 
every material of war. And if that did not suffice—let 100,000 
men in red, equipped with every munition of war, be planted in some 
spot in Brittany or Normandy where, supplied and covered by the 
fleet, they might take up a new Torres Vedras. Then let Paris fall 
or not, with the incalculable moral support and inexhaustible ma- 
terial supplies of England, France would not fall. She would rise 
more desperate after every defeat, and more resolved after every 
calamity. She might be driven back to Brittany or the Pyrenees. 
She might endure every agony that a nation could suffer. It might 
be years before the struggle-ended. But once let it be known that 
the whole heart and power of England was on her side, English 
gold, stores, and arms pouring in at every port, and an English 
entrenched camp as a reserve, and the tenacity and heroism of France 
would do the rest; slowly the grip of the eagle would grow feebler, 
slowly the exhausted conquerors would withdraw, and at length the 
armies of the two western nations, brother leaders of the van of 
civilisation, would force back the German invader to his own border. 
Such would be the policy of Chatham, of William, or of Cromwell. 

It is a great task. But great nations have great tasks to do, and 
statesmanship in the doing great tasks; but it is a task worth every 
sacrifice. With France prostrate under the armed heel of Germany, 
with Germany in possession of Alsace and Lorraine, with that retro- 
grade military power the acknowledged arbiter of Europe, Europe 
can know no rest, no progress of a generation. I disdain to answer 
the canting plea that these provinces can add to the safety of Ger- 
many or the peace of Europe.’ The régime of war, of conquest, of 
subjugation begins again ; and civilisation is arrested for generations. 

What still remains for France? Simply to fight on. France 


(1) It is obviously the real object of this annexation, to enable Prussia to maintain a 
vast military establishment and vantage-ground, from which to take Southern Germany 
in flank, and coerce her in the great struggle which is about to commence there. 
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cannot be conquered. No great nation can. The cession of Alsace 
and Lorraine is not merely the surrender of two provinces. It is the 
delivering up the country, its capital, and its independence, bound 
hand and foot, to a ruthless neighbour. It is what no Frenchman 
worthy of the name, could assent to. ‘ Better burn France to ashes 
rather,” as Danton said. Let us take a parallel case. France (we 
will suppose), in a sudden and unprovoked war, has seized Belgium, 
Holland, and Denmark, and formed along the whole northern coast 
of Europe a net-work of arsenals, which sheltered a combined fleet 
far larger and stronger than any possible British fleet. For years 
she equips this fleet with the avowed purpose of wresting from 
England the supremacy of the sea. England rings with indigna- 
tion, jealousy, and fear. In anevil hour an English ministry, without 
consulting the nation, hurls the country into war, and attacks the 
French fleet in its moorings. Through flagrant incapacity of the 
English Admiralty (a not incredible assumption) the entire navy of 
England is annihilated. The French forces invade this country. 
Everything goes down before them. They take the arsenals, and 
hold one-third of England, wasting it with fire and sword. The 
dynasty (a not impossible supposition) is swept away for ever. 
London still holds out, and-throughout England vast forces are 
being organised for defence. The only terms that the conqueror 
will accept are the permanent possession of Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth, their harbours, docks, and forts, with Dorsetshire, Devonshire, 
and Cornwall, to be incorporated with France, on the plea that they 
were once possessions of the Dukes of Normandy, or were once 
inhabited by Bretons. These are the conquerors’ terms. England 
is still not exhausted in men, money, arms, or material. London 
contains an army twice as numerous as its besiegers. The north of 
England swarms with armies. What Englishman will say (with 
his name, not with his initials) that he would call on his countrymen 
to sign such a peace? The man who could do it, or talk of it, must 
have the heart of a slave. 

And yet there are men quite filled with moral indignation that 
Frenchmen can refuse such a peace. They talk quite grandly of the 
guilt of refusing such terms. How many a lost cause have English- 
men applauded—the Polish, the Circassian, the Arab defences, the 
defence of Hungary and Rome in 1849, of the Danes in 1864, of the 
Confederates in 1866, was heroic in the eyes of most of those who are 
insulting the defiance of France. And now these hypocrites—who 
hate France—call on her to yield in the name of peace and good 
sense. In the meantime the case of France is not hopeless. Every 
day her spirit seems to grow more resolute. Paris may fall— 
may have fallen before these pages are published—but that is not 
the end, It may be that this is but the beginning of the war, 
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and not its end. The wealth of France is boundless, her popu- 
lation is unexhausted, her natural resources infinite. She has 
nearly a million of men under arms; she has six or seven armies 
in the field, and all her seaboard and ports untouched. It is the 
fashion to sneer at her efforts, to deny her courage, and to under- 
value her resources. For my part, in spite of wild speeches and 
divided counsels, I call the resolute front of her actual rulers 
heroic. I will not be curious to note their faults or their follies. I 
will forgive them and honour them for carrying on the traditions of 
the great Danton, and for uttering defiance in the midst of unparal- 
leled disasters. I call the rush to arms of all able-bodied Frenchmen 
heroic, and in the main I accept that asa fact. I call the willing- 
ness of Frenchmen to bear every extremity rather than a dishonour- 
able peace heroic. And above all, I call the defence of Paris, the 
unity of its multiform population, and the resolve of its attitude 
heroic. ; 

All this is much out of fashion now. It is easy to make sport of 
the ravings of a distracted people in such a crisis, to repeat the 
murmurs of the cravens, and to paint pictures of panic here, bombast 
there; of suspicion in one place, delusion in other, and dissensions 
everywhere. We all forget how France now lives as under a micro- 
scope, and thousands of unfriendly eyes are watching every spasm. 
We all forget too how stupidly a Teutonic people mistakes the excite- 
ment of a Keltic people for weakness. Their ways are not our ways ; 
but it does not follow that big words go always with little deeds. It 
is easy for the victors to be dignified and calm; easier especially for 
a people of such admirable self-possession and so perfectly drilled as 
the Germans. But where is the nation in the agony of such mortal 
strife that would escape confusion, divided counsels, and wild talk ? 
The energy, unity, and patriotism of France in the first shock are 
far greater than was shown either by Prussian, German, or Austrian 
after Austerlitz, Jena, and Wagram, greater than was shown by the 
great American people in the first months after Bull’s Run. Let 
us only trust that if so horrible a catastrophe ever should befal this 
nation, all civil strife and parties may be unknown, that all adminis- 
trators may act with dignity and judgment, that false hopes and 
wild speech may be as little heard as ungenerous suspicions; that 
upon the annihilation of the whole regular force and the loss of the 
whole material of war in the country, a million of citizens may be 
gathered in arms in two months; that seven armies may be organised, 
equipped, and armed; that bloodshed, fire, famine, and pillage may 
not break the spirit of our people; that our citizens may calmly 
submit to starvation and bombardment, and that throughout the 
length and breadth of the island there may rise up only one cry— 
War to the knife, rather than dishonourable peace. 
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But come what may— if France drive out the invader, or sink 
under his weigkt—certain considerations remain for the statesman’s 
attention. This war involves social changes greater than any 
since 89. The war has been caused by social movements, and it 
must issue in still greater. Bismarck and Napoleon were each driven 
to divert the energy of their respective nations to foreign war by the 
up-heaving of the popular spirit at home. The imminent danger to 
his own throne at last drove Napoleon into war. The very disasters 
of France are due to the same cause. France (we must never forget) 
is still heaving with internal revolution. There the great social 
struggle between capital and labour, that prolonged struggle on 
which England is entering, and to which Germany is approaching, 
is already far advanced. The real cause of the war, of the disasters, 
of the powerlessness of France, is one and the same :—that France 
is in the convulsion of a social revolution. She is divided against 
herself. Workman and employer, rich and poor, stand apart in two 
camps, distrusting each other, counter-working each other; and 
thus a prey to political adventurers. France is thus for a time 
weak ; and falls in war an easy victim to the unity of Germany, in 
which, from its more backward social condition, all this crisis is yet 
to come.' 

But the moment France has weathered the storm, the impulse 
given to her social movement will be enormous. The Republic has 
been established ; and the Republic itself is the only institution in 
France which has not been discredited. France, too, has been 
happily relieved of that incubus which has hitherto rested on 
progress—her army. Those 350,000 pratorians—those marshals, 
generals, and staff; guns, standards, material, and eagles—the 
whole chauvinist camp, from Emperor to drummer-boy, have been 
swept into space and into ignominy. The professional soldier in 
France is morally dead. Her army, the curse of Europe and of 
civilisation, has gone out with an ill savour. It was not the déchéance 
of Napoleon that was proclaimed on the 4th of September, but the 
déchéance of militarism. The soldier is become an anachronism; 
the symbol of national degradation. The only sort of honour has 
been won by workmen and peasant volunteers—a true citizen- 
army of national guard. For the first time in French history, the 
workmen of the great towns are armed and organised, and the whole 
of the new army from top to bottom is essentially democratic. In 
a military sense, this may as yet be a weakness; but, in a political 
sense, it means the emancipation of the people. 

Even after the fall of Paris, the war may be indefinitely pro- 


(1) It is very probable also that the gradual disintegration of France into smaller 
political aggregates, a process which awaits the larger states of Europe, has already 
begun. There are now three or four French political units. 
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longed. But it must end some day. And then, with France ex- 
hausted, stripped of everything, wealth and the means of wealth 
annihilated, she will be in the position of a new country ; capital 
will be in search of labour, and labour will be master of the situation. 
However long the war continue, and however great the sufferings 
of France, it is the rich who really suffer. The poor, so long as they 
keep their own skins whole and are not actually starving, do not 
lose much, for the simple reason that they have nothing to lose. A 
Prussian invasion to them involves no greater personal loss than 
individual distress, hard times, or a lock-out—indeed, far less, for 
they are the most indispensable part of the public, and must be fed. 

On the conclusion of peace, therefore, the people, socially and 
politically, will be masters of the destinies of France, and therefore 
of Europe. All that France loses in material ascendancy in Europe, 
she will gain in moral ascendancy. Peace cannot be made in such a 
way but that relatively labour shall be left in the ascendant. It was 
so after the hurly-burly of ’93, and it will be so again after 70. 
And the workmen are the only people who have upheld the honour 
of France. Thus, however France may be materially crippled, the 
cause of the Republic and of labour will come to the front. Even if 
the Republic itself collapse in the strife, for France is still divided 
into two camps—the rich and the poor—the republican element will 
be strong. And France will retain and increase her moral influence. 
Not only Napoleonism and militarism are déchus henceforth in 
France, but something else; and that is, the indolent extravagance 
of the rich. The degraded and selfish pomp of the third Empire is 
a thing of the past. For once since ’93 liberty and equality have 
begun to be realities. 

But the people in France will not stand alone. Round them will 
gather the people and the republicanism of Europe. In all the 
sufferings and humiliations of France, this cause will gain a new 
impulse. From henceforward the French people alone, even in the 
eyes of German democrats, will be felt to bear the standard of pro- 
gress. The dangerous designs of Prussia, her retrograde ambition, 
will be the great enemies of the people all over the world. Round 
the workmen of France those of England have long gathered ; those 
of Switzerland, Spain, Italy, and Germany herself are gathering. 
The issue is so critical for the future, and the dangers from the reac- 
tionary power are so serious, that they override all national and local 
questions. Now it will neither be England, France, nor Germany ; 
but Republic against Monarchy. Round the Prussian throne gather 
all the retrograde principles; round the French people all the pro- 
gressive. In this great issue, national and party questions dwindle. 
All governments will henceforward be alike to us. Whig or Tory, 
and the rest are but vestry-room cries. The one cause in which every 
other is merged, is the cause of the Republic. 
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Not that this great struggle need be one of arms and of bloodshed. 


It is essentially a moral struggle; one of principles. The needle- 
gun has beaten down the army of Napoleon, but it cannot beat back 
French ideas; of all others, not the social ideas of the French people 
Purged in the fire of this crisis, these ideas will regain new purity 
and life. They are swaying and heaving English society. Germany 
itself is honeycombed with them. And long and fierce ere long will 
be the struggle in Germany itself between Bismarckism and Indus- 
trialism—between blood and iron and the German people. But 
whatever else may be the issue, we may be sure that the real spirit 
that is ultimately to triumph after this frightful catastrophe will not 
be a military one. In spite of all the fighting, in spite of the deadly 
hatred of race begotten by this contest, and the undying spirit of 
revenge and pride it will leave behind, the industrial régime is 
antagonistic to the military; and the increased ascendancy of the 
people must be fatal in the long run to militarism. 

There is much in this, too, very worthy of thought by our own 
governing classes. The attitude of the French Republic and people 
under the German yoke has sent a thrill through the English work- 
men greater than anything which has happened since 48. They are 
watching their own rulers with ill-restrained impatience and indig- 
nation. To them the cause of labour and the Republic is one and 
the same all over the world. The interests of English landlords, of 
British merchants and shopkeepers, of Whig and Tory governments, 
of Liberal or Conservative cabals, to them are dust in the balance. They 
are loudly and distinctly calling on their rulers to save the French Re- 
public from extinction by German invaders. For that they are ready 
for sacrifices in blood and money. But one thing they will not suffer. 
They will not see their governing classes shrinking from any real 
action in Europe, and timidly reducing this country to a nullity, 
whilst feebly patching up our own rotten military system at home by 
resorting to the device of tyranny abroad. A real reorganisation of 
the army in a national sense is out of the question. Really to make 
it such an army as the Prussian is simply impossible. This English 
nation, at any rate, will never be drilled into Bismarckism. And 
any feeble attempts to Prussianise this country, to raise a conscrip- 
tion, in fact—to force the working people into the ranks, will be met 
and resisted by all and every means. The attempt forcibly to enrol 
English citizens will be stopped by every resource known to a people 
defending their personal liberty—the ultima ratio populi not even 
excepted. There are men enough in this country quite capable of 
secing what is meant, and of organising the national resistance. To 
attempt such a plot against all the traditions of English liberty would 
be the end of governing class, monarchy, and constitution. No blood- 
tax will ever be levied in English homes. 

Nov. 16. Freperic Harrison. 
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BYRON. 


Ir is one of the singular facts in the history of literature that the 
most rootedly conservative country in Europe should have produced 
the poet of the Revolution. Nowhere is the antipathy to principles 
and ideas so profound, nor the addiction to moderate compromise so 
inveterate, nor the reluctance to advance away from the past so 
unconquerable, as in England; and nowhere in England is there so 
settled an indisposition to regard any thought or sentiment except 
in the light of an existing social order, nor so firmly passive-a hostility 
to generous aspirations, as in the aristocracy. Yet it was precisely 
an English aristocrat who became the favourite poet of all the most 
highminded conspirators and socialists of continental Europe for half 
a century; of the best of those, that is to say, who have borne the 
most unsparing testimony against the present ordering of society, and 
against the theological and moral conceptions which have guided and 
maintained it. The rank and file of the army has been equally in- 
spired by the same fiery and rebellious strains against the order of 
God and the order of man. “The day will come,” wrote Mazzini, 
thirty years ago, “ when Democracy will remember all that it owes 
to Byron. England, too, will, I hope, one day remember the mission 
—so entirely English, yet hitherto overlooked by her—which Byron 
fulfilled on the Continent ; the European réle given by him to English 
literature, and the appreciation and sympathy for England which he 
awakened amongst us. Before he came, all that was known of 
English literature was the French translation of Shakespeare, and 
the anathema hurled by Voltaire against the ‘ intoxicated barbarian.’ 
It is since Byron that we Continentalists have learned to study 
Shakespeare and other English writers. From him dates the sym- 
pathy of all the true-hearted amongst us for this land of liberty, 
whose true vocation he so worthily represented among the oppressed. 
He led the genius of Britain on a pilgrimage throughout all Europe.”* 

The day of recollection has not yet come. It is only in his own 
country that Byron’s influence has been a comparatively superficial 
one, and its scope and gist dimly and imperfectly caught, because it 


is only in England that the partisans of order hope to mitigate or 


avoid the facts of the Revolution by pretending not to see them, while 
the friends of progress suppose that all the fruits of change shall 
inevitably fall, if only they keep the forces and processes and extent 
of the change rigorously private and undeclared. That intense 
practicalness, which seems to have done so many great things for us 
and yet at the same moment mysteriously to have robbed us of all, 


(1) See also George Sand’s Preface to Obermann, p. 10. 
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forbids us even to cast a glance at what is no more than an aspi- 
ration. Englishmen like to be able to answer about the Revolution 
as those ancients answered about the symbol of another revolution, 
when they said that they knew not so much as whether there were 
a Holy Ghost or not. The same want of kindling-power in the 
national intelligence which made of the English Reformation one of 
the most mean, tedious, and disgusting chapters in our history, has 
made the still mightier advance of the moderns from the social system 
and spiritual bases of the old state, in spite of our two national 
achievements of punishing a king with death and emancipating our 
slaves, just as unimpressive and semi-efficacious a performance in this 
country, as the more affrontingly hollow and halt-footed transactions 
of the sixteenth century. Lord Byron is denied a place in West- 
minster Abbey, and Lord Palmerston is not. 

Just because it was wonderful that England should have produced 
Byron, it would have been wonderful if she had received any per- 
manently deep impression from him, or preserved a lasting appre- 
ciation of his work, or cheerfully and intelligently recognised his 
immense force. And accordingly we cannot help perceiving that 
generations are arising who know not Byron. This is not to say that 
he goes unread; but there is a vast gulf fixed between the author 
whom we read with pleasure and even delight, and that other to 
whom we turn at all moments for inspiration and encouragement, 
and whose words and ideas spring up incessantly and animatingly 
within us, unbidden, whether we turn to him or no. 

For no Englishman now does Byron hold this highest place, and 
this is not unnatural in any way, if we remember in what a different 
shape the Revolution has now by change of circumstance and occasion 
come to present itself to those who are most ardent in the search 
after new paths. An estimate of Byron would be in some sort a 
measure of the distance that we have travelled within the last half 
century in our appreciation of the conditions of social change. The 
modern rebel is at least half acquiescence. He has developed a 
historic sense. The most hearty aversion to the prolonged reign of 
some of the old gods does not hinder him from seeing that what are 
now frigid and unlovely blocks were full of vitality and light in days 
before the era of their petrifaction. There is much less eagerness of 
praise or blame, and much less faith in knife and cautery, less con- 
fidence that new and right growth will naturally and necessarily 
follow upon demolition. 

The Revolution has never had that long hold on the national 
imagination in England, either as an idol or a bugbear, which is 
essential to keep the poet who sings it in effective harmony with new 
generations of readers. More than this, the Byronic conception was 
as transitional and inadequate as the methods and ideas of the prac- 
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tical movers, who were to a man left stranded in every country in 

Jurope during the period of his poetic activity. A transitional and 
unstable movement of society inevitably fails to supply a propulsion 
powerful enough to make its poetic expression eternal. There is no 
better proof of the enormous force of Byron’s genius, than that it was 
able to produce so fine an expression of elements so intrinsically 
unfavourable to high poetry as doubt, denial, antagonism, and weari- 
ness. But this force was no guarantee for perpetuity of influence. 
Bare rebellion cannot endure, and no succession of generations can 
continue nourishing themselves on the poetry of complaint and the 
idealisation of revolt. If, however, it is impossible that Byron should 
be all to us that he was to a former generation, and if we find no direct 
guidance in his muse, this is no reason why criticism should pass 
him over, nor why there may not be something peculiarly valuable 
in the noble freedom and genuine modernism of his poetic spirit, to 
an age that is apparently only forsaking the clerical idyll of one 
school, for the reactionary medievalism or paganism, intrinsically 
meaningless and issueless, of another. 


Poetry, and not only poetry, but every other channel of emotional 
expression and zsthetic culture, confessedly moves with the general 
march of the human mind, and art is only the transformation into 
ideal and imaginative shapes of a predominant system and philo- 
sophy of life. Minor verse-writers may fairly be consigned, without 
disrespect, to the region of the literature of taste; and criticism of 
their work takes the shape of a discussion of stray graces, of new 
turns, of little variations of shade and colour, of their conformity 
to the accepted rules that constitute the technics of poetry. The 
sublimer masters, though their technical power and originality, 
their beauty of form, strength of flight, music and variousness of 
rhythm, are all full of interest and instruction, yet, besides these 
precious gifts, come to us with the size and quality of great historic 
forces, for they represent the hope and energies, the dreams and the 
consummation, of the human intelligence in its most enormous 
movements. To appreciate one of these, we need to survey it on 
every side. For these we need synthetic criticism, which, after 
analysis has done its work, and disclosed to us the peculiar qualities 
. of form, conception, and treatment, shall collect the products of this 
first process, construct for us the poet’s mental figure in its integrity 
and just coherence, and then finally, as the sum of its work, shall 
trace the relations of the poet’s ideas, either direct or indirect, 
through the central currents of thought, to the visible tendencies of 
an existing age. 

The greatest poets reflect beside all else the broad-bosomed haven 
of a rounded and positive faith, in which mankind has for some 
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space found shelter, unsuspicious of the new and distant wayfarings 
that are ever in store. To this band of sacred bards few are called, 
while perhaps not more than four high names would fill the list of 
the chosen: Dante, the poet of Catholicism ; Shakspeare, of Feudal- 
ism; Milton, of Protestantism ; and Goethe, of that new faith which 
' is as yet without any universally recognised label, but whose heaven. 
is an ever-closer harmony between the consciousness of man and all 
the natural forces of the universe; whose liturgy is culture, and 
whose deity is a certain high composure of the human heart. 

The far-shining pre-eminence of Shakspeare, apart from the incom- 
parable fertility and depth of his natural gifts, arises secondarily from 
the larger extent to which he transcended the special forming in- 
fluences, and refreshed his fancy and widened his range of sympathy 
by recourse to what was then the nearest possible approach toa historic 
or political method. To the poet, vision reveals a certain form of 
the truth, which the rest of men laboriously discover, and prove 
by the tardier methods of meditation and science. Shakspeare 
did not walk in imagination with the great warriors, monarchs, 
churchmen, and rulers of history, conceive their conduct, ideas, 
schemes, and throw himself into their words and actions, without 
strengthening that original taste which must have first drawn him 
to historical subjects, and without deepening both his feeling for 
the great progression of human affairs, and his sympathy for those 
relative modes of surveying and dealing with them, which are not 
more positive, scientific, and political, than they may be made truly 
poetic. 

Again, while in Dante the inspiring force was spiritual, and in 
Goethe it was intellectual, we may say that both in Shakspeare and 
Milton it was political or social; in other words, with these two, the 
drama of the one, and the epic of the other, were each of them con- 
nected with ideas of government and the other external movements of 
men in society, and with the play of the sentiments which spring from 
them. We assuredly do not mean that in either of them, least of all 
in Shakspeare, there is an absence of the spiritual element. This 
would be at once to thrust them down into a lower place; for the 
spiritual is of the very essence of poetry. But with the spiritual 
there mixes in our Englishmen a most abundant leaven of recogni- 
tion of the impressions and impulses of the outer forms of life, as 
well as of active sympathy with the every-day debate of the world. 
They are neither of them inferior to the highest in sense of the wide 
and unutterable things of the spirit; yet with both of them, more 
than with other poets of the same rank, the man with whose soul 
and circumstance they have to deal is the rodirixév Zoov, no high 
abstraction of the race, but the creature with concrete relations and 
a full objective life. In Shakspeare the dramatic form helps partly 
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to make this more prominent, though the poet’s spirit shines forth 
thus, independently of the mould which it imposes on itself. Of 
Milton we may say, too, that, in spite of the supernatural machinery 
of his greatest poem, it bears strongly impressed on it the political 
mark, and that in those minor pieces, where he is ayowedly in the 
political sphere, he still rises to the full height of his majestic har- 
mony and noblest dignity. 

Byron was touched by the same fire. The contemporary and 
friend of the most truly spiritual of all English poets, Shelley, he 
was himself among the most essentially political. Or perhaps one 
will be better understood, describing his quality as a quality of 
poetical worldliness, in its enlarged and generous sense of energetic 
interest in real transactions, and a capacity of being moved and 
raised by them into those lofty moods of emotion, which in more 
spiritual natures are only kindled by contemplation of the vast infini- 
tudes that compass the human soul round about. That Shelley was 
immeasurably superior to Byron in all the rarer qualities of the 
specially poetic mind appears to us so unmistakably assured a fact, 
that difference of opinion upon it can only spring from a more 
fundamental difference of opinion as to what it is that constitutes 
this specially poetic quality. If more than anything else it consists 
in the power of transfiguring action, character, and thought, in the 
serene radiance of the purest imaginative intelligence, and the gift 
of expressing these transformed products in the finest articulate 
vibrations of emotional speech, then must we not confess that Byron 
has composed no piece which from this point may compare with 
Prometheus or the Cenci, any more than Rubens may take his 
place with Titian? We feel that Shelley transports the spirit 
to the highest bound and limit of the intelligible; and that with 
him thought passes through one superadded and more rarefying pro- 
cess than the other poet is master of. If it be true, as has been 
written, that ‘ Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all know- 
ledge,’ we may say that Shelley teaches us to apprehend that further 
something, the breath and finer spirit of poetry itself. Contrasting, 
for example, Shelley’s Ode to the West Wind with the famous and 
truly noble stanzas on the eternal sea which close the fourth canto of 
Childe Harold, who does not feel that there is in the first a volatile 
and unseizable element that is quite distinct from the imagination 
and force and high impressiveness or from any indefinable product of 
all of these united, which form the glory and power of the second ? 
We may ask in the same way whether Man/red, where the spiritual 
element is as predominant as it ever is in Byron, is worth half a page 
of Prometheus. 

To perceive and admit this is not to disparage Byron’s achieve- 
ments. To be most deeply penetrated with the differentiating quality 
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of the poet, is not, after all, to contain the whole of that admixture 
of varying and moderating elements which goes to the composition 
of the broadest and most effective work. Of these elements, Shelley, 
with all his rare gifts of spiritual imagination and winged melodious- 
ness of verse, was markedly wanting in a keen and omnipresent 
feeling for the course of human events. All nature stirred him, 
except the consummating crown of natural growth. 

We do not mean anything so untrue as that Shelley was wanting 
either in deep humanity or in active benevolence, or that social 
injustice was a thing indifferent to him. Many a furious stanza 
remains to show how deeply and bitterly the spectacle of this 
injustice burnt into his soul. But these pieces are accidents. They 
do not belong to the immortal part of his work. An American 
original, unconsciously bringing the revolutionary mind to the 
climax of all utterances possible to it, has said that ‘men are 
degraded when considered as the members of a political organisa- 
tion.”’ Shelley’s position was on a yet more remote pinnacle than 
this. Of mankind he was barely conscious in his loftiest and 
divinest flights. His muse seeks the vague translucent spaces, where 
the care of man melts away in vision of the eternal forces, of which 
man may be but the fortuitous manifestation of an hour. 

Byron, on the other hand, is never moved by the strength of his 
passion or the depth of his contemplation quite away from the round 
earth, and the civil animal who dwells upon it. Even his misan- 
thropy is only an inverted form of social solicitude. His practical 
zeal for good and noble causes might teach us this. He never 
grudged either money or time or personal peril for the cause of 
Italian freedom, and his life was the measure and the cost of his 
interest in the liberty of Greece. Then again he was full not merely 
of wit, which is sometimes only an affair of the tongue, but of 
humour also, which goes much deeper, and it is of the essence of 
the humoristic nature, that whether sunny or saturnine, it binds the 
thoughts of him who possesses it to the wide medley of expressly 
human things. Byron did not misknow himself, nor misapprehend the 
most marked turn of his own character, when he wrote the lines :— 


‘* T love not Man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the universe and feel 

What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal.” 


It was this which made Byron a social force, a far greater force 
than Shelley either has been or can be. Men read in each page that 
he was one of like passions with themselves; that he had their own 
feet of clay, if he had other members of brass and gold and fine 


(1) Thoreau. 
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silver which they had none of; and that vehement sensibility, tena- 
cious energy of imagination, a bounding swell of poetic fancy, had 
not obliterated, but had rather quickened, the sense of the highest 
kind of man of the world, which did not decay but waxed stronger 
in him with years. His openness to beauty and care for it were 
always inferior in keenness and in hold upon him to his sense of 
human interest, and the superiority in some respects of Marino 
Faliero, for example, where he handles a social theme in a worthy 
spirit, over Manfred, where he seeks a something tumultuously beau- 
tiful, is due to that subordination in his mind of purely esthetic to 
social intention, which is one of the most strongly distinctive marks 
of the truly modern spirit. The admirable wit both of his letters, and 
of pieces like the Vision of Judgment and Don Juan, where wit 
reaches as high as any English writer has ever carried it, shows 
in another way the same vividness and reality of attraction which 
every side of human affairs possessed for this glowing and incessantly 
animated spirit. 

In spite of a good many surface affectations, which may have 
cheated the lighter heads, but which may now be easily seen through, 
and counted off for as much as they are worth, Byron possessed a 
bottom of plain sincerity and rational sobriety which kept him sub- 
stantially straight, real, and human, and made him the genuine 
exponent of that immense social movement which we sum up as the 
Revolution. If Keats’s whole soul was absorbed by sensuous impres- 
sions of the outer world, and his art was the splendid and exquisite 
reproduction of these; if Shelley on the other hand distilled from 
the fine impressions of the senses by process of inmost meditation 
some thrice ethereal essence, ‘ the viewless spirit of a lovely sound ;’ 
we may say of Byron that even in the moods when the mightiness 
and wonder of nature had most effectually possessed themselves of 
his imagination, his mind never moved for very long on these remote 
heights apart from the busy world of men, but returned again like 
the fabled dove from the desolate void of waters to the ark of mortal 
stress and human passion. Nature in her most dazzling aspects or 
stupendous parts is but the background and theatre of the tragedy 
of man. 

We may find a secondary proof of this in the fewness of those 
fine descriptive strokes and subtle indirect touches of colour or sound 
which arise with incessant spontaneity where a mastering passion for 
nature steeps the mind in vigilant, accurate, yet half-unconscious 
observation. It is amazing through how long a catalogue of natural 
objects Byron sometimes takes us, without affixing to one of them 
any but the most conventional term, or a single epithet which might 
show that in passing through his mind it had yielded to him a beauty 
or a savour that had been kept a secret from the common troop. 
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Byron is certainly not wanting in commanding image, as when Man- 
fred likens the lines of foaming light flung along from the Alpine 
cataract to ‘ the pale courser’s tail, the Giant steed, to be bestrode by 
death.’ ut imaginative power of this kind is not the same thing 
as that susceptibility to the minutest properties and unseen qualities 
of natural objects, which reveals itself in chance epithet of telling 
felicity, or phrase that opens to us hidden lights. Our generation is 
more likely to think too much than too little of this ; for its favourite 
poet, however narrow in subject and feeble in moral treatment, 
is without any peer in the exquisitely original, varied, and imagina- 
tive art of his landscape touches. 

This treatment of nature was in exact harmony with the method 
of revolutionary thought, which, from the time of Rousseau down- 
wards, had appealed in its profound weariness of an existing social 
state to the solitude and seeming freedom of mountain and forest 
and ocean, as though the only cure for the woes of civilisation lay 
in annihilating it. This was an appeal less to nature than from man, 
just as we have said that Byron’s was, and hence it was distinct from 
the single-eyed appreciation and love of nature for her own sake, for 
her beauty and terror and unnumbered moods, which has made of 
her the mistress and consoler of many men in these times. In the 
days of old faith, while the catholic gods sat yet firm upon their 
thrones, the loveliness of the universe shone,to blind eyes. Saint 
Bernard in the twelfth century could ride for a whole day along the 
shore of the Lake of Geneva, and yet when in the evening his com- 
rades spoke some word about the lake, he inquired, ‘What lake ?”? 
It was not mere difference of temperament that made the preacher of 
one age pass by in this marvellous unconsciousness, and the singer 
of another burst forth into that tender invocation of ‘clear, placid 
Leman,’ whose ‘contrasted lake with the wild world he dwelt in’ 
moved him to the very depths. To Saint Bernard the world was as 
wild and confused as it was to Byron; but then he had gods many 
and saints many, and a holy church in this world, and a kingdom of 
heaven awaiting resplendent in the world to come. All this filled 
his soul with a settled certitude, too absorbing to leave any space 
for other than religious emotion. The seven centuries that flowed 
between the spiritual mind of Europe when Saint Bernard was its 
spokesman, and the spiritual mind of which Byron was the inter- 
preter, had gradually dissolved these certitudes, and the faint lines 
of new belief and a more durable order were still invisible. The 
assurance of science was not yet rooted, nor had men as yet learned 
to turn back to the history of their own kind, to the long chronicle of 
‘its manifold experiences, for an adequate system of life and an in- 
spiring social faith. So they fled, in spirit or in flesh, into unfamiliar 


(1) Morison’s Life of St. Bernard, p. 68 (2nd edit.) 
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scenes, and vanished from society, because society was not sufficiently 
social. The feeling was abnormal, and the method was funda- 
mentally artificial, A sentimentalism arose, which is to art what 
the metaphysical method is in philosophy. Yet a literature was 
born of it, whose freshness, its force, elevation, and, above all, a self- 
assertion and peculiar aspiring freedom that have never been sur- 
passed, still exert an irresistible attraction, even over minds that are 
furthest removed from the moral storm and disorder and the confused 
intellectual convictions of that extraordinary group. Perhaps the 
fact that their active force is spent, and that men find in them now 
only a charm and no longer a gospel, explains the difference between 
the admiration which some of us permit ourselves to feel for them, 
and the impatient dislike which they stirred in our fathers. Then 
they were a danger, because they were a force, misleading amiable 
and highminded people into blind paths. Now this is at an end, 
and, apart from their historic interest, the permanent elements of 
beauty draw us to them with a delight that does not diminish, as we 
recede further and further from the impotence of the aspirations 
which thus married themselves to lofty and stirring words. To say 
nothing of Rousseau, the father and founder of the nature-worship, 
which is the nearest approach to a positive side that the Revolution 
has ever possessed, how much fine colour and freshness of feeling 
there is in Réné, what a sense of air and space in Paul et Virginie, 
and what must they have been to a generation that had just emerged 
from the close parlours of Richardson, the best of the sentimentalists 
of the pre-revolutionary type ? May we not say, too, in parenthesis, 
that the man is the votary, not of wisdom, but of a bald and shapeless 
asceticism, who is so excessively penetrated with the reality, the 
duties, the claims, and the constant hazards of civilisation, as to find 
in himself no chord responsive to that sombre pensiveness into which 
Obermann’s unfathomable melancholy and impotence of will deep- 
ened, as he meditated on the mean shadows which men are content 
to chase for happiness, and on all the pigmy progeny of giant effort ? 
C’est peu de chose, says Obermann, de n’étre point comme le vulgaire 
des hommes ; mais cest avoir fait un pas vers la sagesse, que de n’étre 
plus comme ie vulgaire des sages. This penetrating remark hits the 
difference between De Sénancourt himself and most of the school. 
He is absolutely free from the vulgarity of wisdom, and breathes the 
air of higher peaks, taking us through mysterious and fragrant pine- 
woods, where more than he may find meditative repose amid the 
heat and stress of that practical day, of which he and his school could 
never bear the burden. 

In that vulgaire des sages of which De Sénancourt had none, Byron 
abounded. His work is in much the glorification of revolutionary 
commonplace. Melodramatic individualism reaches its climax in that 
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long series of Laras, Conrads, Manfreds, Harolds, who present that 
fatal trilogy, in which crime is middle term between debauch and 
satiety, that forms the natural development of an anti-social doctrine 
in a full-blooded temperament. It was this temperament which, 
blending with his gifts of intellect, gave Byron the amazing copious- 
ness and force that makes him the dazzling master of revolutionary 
emotion, because it fills his work with such variety of figures, such 
free change of incident, such diversity of passion, such a constant 
movement and agitation. It was this never-ceasing stir, coupled 
with a striking concreteness and an unfailing directness, which rather 
than any markedly correct or wide intellectual apprehension of things, 
made him so much more effective an interpreter of the moral tumult 
of the epoch than any one else. If we look for psychological delicacy, 
for subtle moral traits, for opening glimpses into unobserved depths 
of character, behold, none of these things are there. These were no 
gifts of his, any more than the divine gift of music was his. There 
are some writers whose words but half express the indefinable thoughts 
that inspired them, and to whom we have to surrender our whole 
minds with a peculiar loyalty and fulness, independent of the letter 
and printed phrase, if we would liquefy the frozen speech and recover 
for ourselves some portion of the imprisoned essence. This is very 
seldom a necessity with Byron. His words tell us all that he means 
to say, and do not merely hint nor suggest. The matter with which 
he deals is gigantic, and he paints with violent colours and a sweeping 
pencil. Yet he is free from that declamation with which some of the 
French poets of the same age, and representing a portion of the same 
movement, blow out their cheeks. An angel of reasonableness seems 
to watch over him, even when he comes most dangerously near to an 
extravagance. He is equally free from a strained antithesis, which 
would have been inconsistent not only with the breadth of effect 
required by Byron’s art, but also with the peculiarly direct and 
forcible quality of his genius. In the preface to Marino Faliero, a 
composition that abounds in noble passages and rests on a fine and 
original conception of character, he mentions his ‘ desire of preserving 
a nearer approach to unity than the irregularity which is the reproach 
of the English theatre.’ And this sound view of the importance of 
form, and of the barbarism to which our English genius is prone, 
from ‘Goody Blake and Harry Gill’ up to the clownish savagery 
which occasionally defaces even plays attributed to Shakespeare, 
is collateral proof of the sanity and balance which marked the 
foundations of his character, and which at no point of his work ever 
entirely failed him. Byron’s admiration for Pope was no mere 
eccentricity. 

We may value this self-control the more, by remembering the 
nature of his subjects. We look out upon a wild revolutionary 
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welter, of vehement activity without a purpose, boundless discontent 
without a hope, futile interrogation of nature in questions for which 
nature can have no answer, unbridled passion, despairing satiety, 
impotence. It is too easy, as the history of English opinion about 
Byron’s poetic merit abundantly proves, to underrate the genius 
which mastered so tremendous a conflict, and rendered that amazing 
scene with the flow and energy and mingled tempest and forlorn calm 
which belonged to the original reality. The essential futility of the 
many moods, which went to make up all this, ought not to blind us 
to the enormous power that was needed for the reproduction of a 
turbulent and not quite aimless chaos of the soul, in which man 
seemed to be divorced alike from his brother men in the present, 
and from all the long succession and endeavour of men in the past. 
It was no small fact to rise to a height that should command so 
much, and to exhibit with all the force of life a world that had broken 
loose from its moorings. 

It is idle to vituperate this anarchy, either from the point of view 
of a sour and precise Puritanism, or the more elevated point of a 
rational and large faith in progress. Wise men are like Burke, who 
did not know how to draw an indictment against a whole nation. 
They do not know how to think nothing but ill of a whole generation, 
that lifted up its voice in heartfelt complaint and wailing against 
the conceptions, forms, and rulers, human and divine, of a society that 
the inward faith had abandoned, but which clung to every outward 
ordinance ; which only remembered that man had property, and forgot 
that he had a spirit. This is the complaint that rings through Byron’s 
verse. It was this complaint that lay deep at the bottom of the 
Revolution, and took form in every possible kind of protest, from a 
dishevelled neckcloth up to a profession of atheism. Byron elaborated 
the common emotion, as the earliest modern poets elaborated the com- 
mon speech. He gave it inflections, and distinguished its moods, 
and threw over it an air of system and coherency, and a certain goodly 
and far-reaching sonorousness. This is the usual function of the 
spiritual leader, who leaves no more in bulk in the minds of those 
whom he attracts than he found, but he leaves it articulate with 
many sounds, and vivid with the consciousness of a multitude of 
defined impressions. 

That the whole movement, in spite of its energy, was crude, un- 
scientific, virtually abortive, is most true. That it was presided over 
by a false conception of nature as a benign and purifying power, 
while she is in truth a stern force to be tamed and crushed, if society 
is to hold together, cannot be denied of the revolutionary movement 
then, any more than it can be denied of its sequels now. Nor need 
we overlook its fundamental error of tracing half the misfortunes and 
woes of the race to that social union, to which we are really indebted 
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for all the happiness we know, including even this dignifying sensi- 
bility of the woes of the race; and the other half to a fictitious entity 
styled destiny, placed among the nethermost gods, which would be 
more rightly regarded as the infinitely modifiable influence exercised 
by one generation of ourselves upon those that follow. 

Every one of these faults of thought is justly chargeable to Byron. 
They were deeply inherent in the Revolution. They coloured thoughts 
about government, about laws, about morals; they effected a trans- 
formation of religion, but resting on no basis of philosophical accept- 
ance of history, this transformation was only temporary. They spread 
a fantastic passion, of which Byron was himself an example and a 
victim, for extraordinary outbreaks of a peculiar kind of material 
activity, that met the exigencies of an imperious will, while it had 
not the irksomeness of the self-control which would have exercised 
the will to more permanent profit. They destroyed faith in order, 
natural or social, actual or potential, and substituted for it an enthu- 
siastic assertion of the claims of the individual to make his passions, 
aspirations, and convictions, a final and decisive law. 

Such was the moral state which Byron had to render and interpret. 
His relation to it was a relation of exact sympathy. He felt the 
force of each of the many currents that united in one destructive 
stream, wildly overflowing the fixed banks, and then when it had 
overflowed, often, it must be confessed, stagnating in lazy, brackish 
pools, while new tributaries began to flow in together from far 
other quarters. The list of his poems is the catalogue of the ele- 
ments of the revolutionary spirit. For of what manner is this 
spirit? Is it not a masterful and impatient yearning after many 
good things, unsubdued and uninformed either by a just knowledge 
of the time and the means which are needed to bring men the fruits 
of their hope, or by a fit appreciation of orderly and tranquil activity 
for the common service, as the normal type of the individual life ? 
And this is precisely the temper and the spirit of Byron. Nowhere 
else do we see drawn in such traits that colossal figure which has 
haunted Europe these four-score years and more, with its new-born 
passion, its half-controlled will, its constant cry for a multitude of 
unknown blessings under the single name of freedom, the one known 
and unadulterated word of blessing. If only truth, which alone of 
words is essentially divine and sacrosanct, had been the chief talis- 
man of the Revolution, the movement would have been very different 
from that which we know. But to claim this or that in the name of 
truth, would have been to borrow the language which priests and 
presbyters, Dominic and Calvin, had made hateful. Freedom, after 
all, was the next best thing, for it is an indispensable condition of 
the best of all, but it could not lead men until the spirit of truth, 
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which means science in the intellectual order, and justice in the 
social order, had joined company with it. 

So there was violent action in politics, and violent and excessive 
stimulation in literature, the positive effects of the force moved in 
each sphere being deplorably small in proportion to the intense moral 
energy which gave the impulse. In literature the straining for 
mental liberty was the more futile of the two, because it expressed 
the ardent and hopeless longing of the individual for a life which we 
may perhaps best call life unconditioned. And this unconditioned 
life, which the Byronic hero vainly seeks, and not finding he fills the 
world with stormy complaint, is least of all likely to offer itself in 
any approximative form to men penetrated with gross and egotistical 
passions to their inmost core. ‘The Byronic hero went to clasp 
repose in a frenzy. All crimson and aflame with passion, he 
groaned for evening stillness. He insisted on being free, in the 
corroding fetters of resentment and scorn for men. Conrad sought 
balm for disappointment of spirit in vehement activity of body. 
Manfred represents the confusion common to the type, between 
thirst for the highest knowledge, and proud violence of unbridled 
will. Harold is held in a middle way-of poetic melancholy, equally 
far from a speechless despair and from gay and reckless licence, by 
contemplation of the loveliness of external nature and the great 
exploits and perishing monuments of man in the past; but he 
equally with the others embodies the parodoxical hope that angry 
isolation and fretful estrangement from mankind is equivalent to 
emancipation from their pettiness, instead of being its very climax 
and demonstration. As if freedom of soul could exist without orderly 
relations of intelligence and partial acceptance between a man and 
the sum of surrounding circumstances. That universal protest which 
rings through Byron’s work with a plangent resonance very different 
from the whimperings of punier men, is a proof that so far from 
being free, one’s whole being is invaded and laid waste. It is no 
ignoble mood, and it was a most inevitable product of the mental 
and social conditions of western Europe at the close of the eighteenth 
century. LKverlasting protest, impetuous energy of will, melancholy 
and despondent reaction ;—this is the revolutionary course, Cain 
and Conrad; then Manfred and Lara and Harold. 








In studying that portion of the European movement which burst 
forth into flame in France between the fall of the Bastille and those 
fatal days of Vendémiaire, Fructidor, Floréal, Brumaire, in which the 
explosion came convulsively to its end, we seem to see a microcosm 
of the Byronic epos. The succession of moods is identical. Over- 
throw, rage, intense material energy, crime, profound melancholy, 
half-cynical dejection. The Revolution was the battle of Will 
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against the social forces of a dozen centuries. Men thought that 
they had only to will the freedom and happiness of a world, and all 
nature and society would be plastic before their daring,-as clay in the 
hands of the potter. They could only conceive of failure as another 
expression for inadequate will. Is not this one of the notes of 
Byron’s Ode on the fall of Bonaparte? ‘L’audace, l’audace, et 
toujours l’audace.’ If Danton could have read Byron, he would 
have felt as one in front of a magician’s glass. Every passion and 
fit, from the bloody days of September down to the gloomy walks by 
the banks of the Aube, and the prison-cry that ‘it were better to be 
a poor fisherman than to meddle with the governing of men,’ would 
have found itself there. It is true that in Byron we miss the firm- 
ness of noble and generous hope. This makes him a more veritable 
embodiment of the Revolution than such a precursor as Rousseau, in 
whom were all the unclouded anticipations of a dawn that opened 
to an obscured noon and a tempestuous night. Yet one knows not, 
in truth, how much of that violence of will and restless activity and 
resolute force was due less to confidence than to the urgent necessity 
which every one of us has felt, at some season and under some 
influence, of filling up spiritual vacuity by energetic material activity. 
Was this the secret of the mysterious charm that scenes of violent 
strife and bloodshed always had for Byron’s imagination, as it was 
perhaps the secret of the black transformation of the social faith of 
’89 into the worship of the Conqueror of ’99? Nowhere does 
Byron’s genius show so much of its own incomparable fire and 
energy, nor move with such sympathetic firmness and amplitude of 
pinion, as in Lara, the Corsair, Harold, and other poems, where 
‘Red Battle stamps his foot,’ and where 


‘¢ The Giant on the mountain stands, 
His blood-red tresses deep’ning in the sun, 
With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands, 
And eye that scorcheth all it glows upon.” 


Yet other and intrinsically nobler passages, where this splendid 
imaginative energy of the sensations is replaced by the calmer glow 
of social meditation, prove that Byron was penetrated with the dis- 
tinctively modern scorn and aversion for the military spirit, and the 
distinctively modern conviction of its being the most deadly of 
anachronisms. Such indirect satisfaction to the physical energies 
was to him, as their direct satisfaction was to the disillusioned 
France of ’99, the relief demanded by a powerful nature for the 
impotence of hope and vision. 

However this may have been, it may be confessed that Byron 
presents less of the flame of his revolutionary prototypes, and too 
much of the ashes. He came at the end of the experiment. But 
it is only a question of proportion. The ashes belong as much and 
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as necessarily to the methods of the Revolution, in that phase, as do 
the blaze that first told men of possible light and warmth, and the 
fire which yet smoulders with abundant life underneath the grey 
cinders. And we have to remember that Byron came in the midst 
of a reaction; a reaction of triumph for the partisans of darkness 
and obstruction, who were assured that the exploded fragments of 
the old order would speedily grow together again, and a reaction of 
despondency for those who had filled themselves with illimitable and 
peremptory hopes. Silly Byronical votaries, who only half under- 
stood their idol and loved him for a gloom that in their own case 
was nothing but a graceful veil for selfishness and mental indolence, 
saw and felt only the melancholy conclusion, and had not travelled a 
yard in the burning path that led to it. They hugged Conrad’s 
haughty gloom, but they would have trembled at the thought of 
Conrad’s perilous expedition. They were proud despondent Laras 
after their manner, ‘lords of themselves, that heritage of woe,’ but 
the heritage would have been still more unbearable if it had involved 
Lara’s bodily danger. 

This shallowness has no part in Byron himself. His weariness 
was a genuine outcome of the influence of the time upon a character 
consumed by passion. His lot was cast among spent forces, and 
while it is no hyperbole to say that he was himself the most enormous 
force of his time, he was only half conscious of this, if indeed he did 
not always inwardly shrink from crediting his own power and 
strength, as so many strong men habitually do, in spite of noisy and 
perpetual self-assertion. Conceit and presumption have not been 
any more fatal to the world, than the waste which comes of great 
men failing in their hearts to recognise how great they are. Many 
a man whose affectations and assumptions are a proverb, has lost the 
magnificent virtue of simplicity, for no other reason than that he 
needed courage to take his own measure, and so finally confirm to 
himself the reality of his pretensions. With Byron, as with some 
of his prototypes among the men of action in France and elsewhere, 
theatrical ostentation, excessive self-consciousness, extravagant claims, 
cannot hide from us that their power was secretly drained by an ever- 
present distrust of their own aims, their own methods, even of the 
very results they seemed to have achieved. 

This diffidence was an inseparable consequence of the vast predo- 
minance of exalted passion over reflection, which is one of the revo- 
lutionary marks. Byron was fundamentally and substantially, as 
has been already said, one of the most rational of men. Hence when 
the passionate fit grew cold, as it always does in temperaments so 
mixed, he wanted for perfect strength a justification in thought. 
There are men whose being is so universally possessed by phantasies, 
that they never feel this necessity of reconciling the visions of excited 
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emotion with the ideas of ordered reason. Byron was more vigo- 
rously constituted, and his susceptibility to the necessity of this 
reconciliation combined with his inability to achieve it to produce 
that cynicism which the simple charity of vulgar opinion attributes 
to the possession of him by unclean devils. It was his refuge, as it 
sometimes is with smaller men, from the disquieting confusion which 
was caused by the disproportion between his visions and aspirations, 
and his intellectual means for satisfying himself seriously as to their 
true relations and substantive value. Only the man arrives at prac- 
tical strength who is convinced, whether rightly or wrongly, that he 
knows all about his own ideas that needs to be known. Byron never 
did thus know himself, either morally or intellectually. The higher 
part of him was consciously dragged down by the degrading remi- 
niscence of the brutishness of his youth and its connections and 
associations, which hung like miasma over his spirit. He could not 
rise to that sublimest height of moral fervour, when a man intrepidly 
chases from his memory past evil done, suppresses the recollection of 
old corruptions, declares that he no longer belongs to them nor they 
to him, and is not frightened by the past from a firm and lofty 
respect for present dignity and worth. It is a good thing thus to 
overthrow the tyranny of the memory, and to cast out the body of 
our dead selves. That Byron never attained this good, though he 
was not unlikely to have done so, if he had lived longer, does not 
prove that he was too gross to feel its need, but it explains a moral 
weakness, which has left a strange and touching mark on some of 
his later works. 

So in the intellectual order, he knew too much in one sense, and 
in another too little. The strong man is not conscious of gaps and 
cataclysms in the structure of his belief, or else he would in so far 
instantly cease to be strong. One living as Byron emphatically did 
in the truly modern atmosphere, was bound by all the conditions of 
the atmosphere to have mastered what we may style the natural 
history of his own ideas and convictions ; to know something of their 
position towards fact and outer circumstance and possibility ; above 
all to have some trusty standard for testing their value and assuring 
himself that they do really cover the field which he takes them to 
cover. People with a faith and people living in frenzy are equally 
under this law; but they take the completeness and coherency of 
their doctrine for granted. Byron was not the prey of habitual 
frenzy, and he was without a faith. That is to say he had no firm 
basis for his conceptions, and he was aware that he had none. The 
same unrest which drove men of that epoch to Nature, haunted them 
to the end, because they had no systematic conception of her working 
and of human relations with her. In a word there was no science. 
Byron was a warm admirer of the genius and art of Goethe, yet he 
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never found out the central secret of Goethe’s greatness, his luminous 
and coherent positivity. This is the crowning glory of the modern 
spirit, and it was the lack of this which went so far to neutralise 
Byron’s hold of the other chief characteristics of that spirit, its 
freedom and spaciousness, its humaneness and wide sociality, its 


versatility and manysidedness, and passionate feeling for the great 
natural forces. 


This positivity is the cardinal condition of strength, for times 
when theology lies in decay, and the abstractions which gradually 
replaced the older gods have in their turn ceased to satisfy the intel- 
ligence and mould the will. All competent persons agree that it is 
the first condition of the attainment of scientific truth. Nobody 
denies that men of action find in it the first law of successful achieve- 
ment in the material order. Its varied but always superlative power 
in the region of esthetics is only an object of recent recognition, 
though great work enough has been done in past ages by men whose 
recognition was informal and unexpress. It is plain that in the 
different classes of cesthetic manifestation, there will be differences in 
objective shape and colour, corresponding to the varied limits and 
conditions of the matter with which the special art has to deal; but 
the critic may expect to find in all a profound unity of subjective 
impression, and that, the impression of a self-sustaining order and a 
self-sufficing harmony among all those faculties and parts and 
energies of universal life which come within the idealising range 
of art. In other words, the characteristically modern inspiration is 
the inspiration of law. The regulated play of forces shows itself as 
fit to stir those profound emotional impulses which wake the artistic 
soul, as ever did the gracious or terrible gods of antique or middle 
times. There are glories in Turner’s idealisation of the energies of 
matter, which are at least as nobly imaginative and elevated, in spite 
of the conspicuous absence of the human element in them, as the 
highest products of the artists who believed that their work was for 
the service and honour of a deity. 

It is as mistaken to suppose that this conviction of the supremacy 
of a cold and self-contained order in the universe is fatal to emotional 
expansion, as it would be to suppose it fatal to intellectual curiosity. 
Experience has shown in the scientific sphere, that the gradual with- 
drawal of natural operations from the grasp of the imaginary volitions 
of imaginary beings has not tamed, but greatly stimulated and 
fertilised, scientific curiosity as to the conditions of these operations. 
Why should it be otherwise in the zsthetic sphere? Why should all 
that part of our mental composition which responds to the beautiful 
and imaginative expression of real truths, be at once inflamed and 
satisfied by the thought that our whole lives and all the movements 
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of the universe are the objects of the inexplicable caprice of Makers 
who are also Destroyers, and yet grow cold, apathetic, and unpro- 
ductive, in the shadow of the belief that we can only know ourselves 
as part of a stupendous and inexorable succession of phenomenal 
conditions, moving according to laws that may be formulated 
positively but not interpreted morally, to new destinies that are 
eternally unfathomable? Why should this conception of a coherent 
order, free from the arbitrary and presumptuous stamp of certain 
final causes, be less favourable either to the ethical or the xsthetic 
side of human nature, than the older conception of the regulation of 
the course of the great series by a multitude of intrinsically meaning- 
less and purposeless volitions? The alertness of our sensations for 
all sources of outer beauty remains unimpaired. The old and lovely 
attitude of devout service does not pass away to leave vacancy, but is 
transformed into a yet more devout obligation and service towards 
ereatures that have only their own fellowship and mutual ministry to 
lean upon; and if we miss something of the ancient solace of special 
and personal protection, the loss is not unworthily made good by the 
growth of an imperial sense of participation in the common move- 
ment and equal destination of eternal forces. 

To have a mind penetrated with this spiritual persuasion, is to be 
in full possession of the highest strength that man can attain. It 
springs from a scientific and rounded interpretation of the facts of 
life, and is in a harmony which freshly found truths only make more 
ample and elaborate, with all the conclusions of the intellect in every 
order. The active energies are not paralysed by the possibilities of 
enfeebling doubt, nor the reason drawn down and stultified by appre- 
hension lest its methods should discredit a document, or its inferences 
clash with a dogma, or its light flash unseasonably on a mystery. 
There is none of the baleful distortion of hate, because evil and wrong- 
doing and darkness are acknowledged to be effects of causes, sums of 
conditions, terms in a series; they are to be brought to their end or 
weakened and narrowed by right action and endeavour, and this 
endeavour does not stagnate in an antipathy, but concentrates itself 
in transfixing a cause. In no other condition of the spirit than this 
in which firm acquiescence mingles with valorous effort, can a man 
be so sure of raising a calm gaze and an enduring brow to the cruelty 
of circumstance. The last appalling stroke of annihilation itself is 
measured with purest fortitude by one whose religious contemplation 
dwells most habitually upon the sovereignty of obdurate laws in the 
vast revolving circle of physical forces, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, upon that moral order which the vision and pity of good 
men for their fellows, guiding the spontaneous energy of all men 
in strife with circumstance, have raised into a structure sublimer and 
more amazing than all the majesty of outer nature. 
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In Byron’s time the pretensions of the two possible answers to the 
great and eternally open questions of God, immortality, and the like, 
were independent of that powerful host of inferences and analogies, 
which the advance of physical discovery and the establishment of a 
historical order have since then brought into men’s minds. The 
direct aggressions of old are for the most part abandoned, because it 
is felt that no fiercest polemical cannonading can drive away the 
impalpable darkness of error, but only the slow and silent presence 
of the dawning truth. Cain remains, a stern and lofty statement 
of the case against that theological tradition which so outrages, where 
it has not already too deeply depraved, the conscience of civilised 
man. Yet every one who is competent to judge, must feel how 
infinitely more free the mind of the poet would have been, if besides 
this just and holy rage, most laudable in its kind, his intellectual 
equipment had been ample enough and precise enough to have taught 
him that all the conceptions that races of men have ever held either 
about themselves or their deities have had a source in the permanently 
useful instincts of human nature, are capable of explanation, and of 
a historical justification, that is to say of the kind of justification 
which is in itself and of its own force the most instant destruction 
to what has grown to be an anachronism. 


Byron’s curiously marked predilection for dramatic composition, 


not merely for dramatic poems, as Manfred or Cain, but for genuine 
plays, as Marino Faliero, Werner, the Two Foscari, was the only sign 
of his approach to the historic or positive spirit. Dramatic art in its 
purest modern conception is genuinely positive; that is, it is the 
presentation of action, character, and motive, in a self-sufficing and 
self-evolving order. There are no final causes, and the first moving 
elements are taken for granted to begin with. The dramatist creates, 
but it is the climax of his work to appear to stand absolutely apart 
and unseen, while the play unfolds itself to the spectator, just as the 
greater drama of physical phenomena unfolds itself to the scientific 
observer, or as the order of recorded history extends in natural pro- 
cess under the eye of the political philosopher. Partly, no doubt, 
the attraction which dramatic form had for Byron is to be explained 
by that revolutionary thirst for action, of which we have already 
spoken; but partly also it may well have been due to Byron’s 
rudimentary and unsuspected affinity with the more scientific and 
constructive side of the modern spirit. 

His idea of Nature, of which something has been already said, 
pointed in the same direction ; for, although he made an abstraction 
and a goddess of her, and was in so far out of the right modern way 
of thinking about these outer forces, it is to be remembered that 
while this dominant conception of Nature as introduced by Rousseau 
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and others into politics was most mischievous and destructive, its 
place and worth in poetry are very different; because here in the 
region of the imagination it had the effect, without any pernicious 
practical consequences, of giving shape and proportion to that great 
idea‘ of Ensemble throughout the visible universe, which may be 
called the beginning and fountain of right knowledge. The con- 
ception of the relationship of the different parts and members of the 
vast cosmos was not accessible to Byron as it is to a later generation, 
but his constant appeal in season and out of season to all the life and 
movement that surrounds man, implied and promoted the widest 
extension of our consciousness of the wholeness and community of 
natural processes. 

There was one very manifest evil consequence of the hold which 
this idea in its cruder shape gained over Byron and his admirers. 
The vastness of the material universe as they conceived and half 
adored it, entirely overshadowed the principle of moral duty, and social 
obligation. The domestic sentiment, for example, almost disappears 
in those works which made Byron most popular, or else only appears, to 
be banished with reproach. This is quite in accordance with the revo- 
lutionary spirit, which was in one of its most fundamental aspects 
a revolt on behalf of unconditioned individual rights, and against 
the family. If we accept what seems to be the fatal law of progress 
that excess on one side is only moderated by a nearly corresponding 
excess of an opposite kind, the Byronic dissolution of domestic 
feeling was not entirely without justification. There is probably no 
uglier growth of time than that form of gross, mean, spiritless 
domesticity which has always been very apt to fascinate the English 
imagination ever since the last great effort of the Rebellion, and 
which rose to the climax of its popularity when the mad and 
malignant George III. won all hearts by living like a farmer. 
Instead of the fierce light beating about a throne, it played lambently 
upon a sty. And the nation who admired, imitated. When the 
Regent came, and with him that coarse profligacy which has alter- 
nated with deadly dulness in the annals of the line, the honest part 
of the world was driven even further into domestic sentimentality of 
a greasy kind out of antipathy to the son, than it had gone from 
affection for the sire. Byron helped to clear the air of this. His 
fire, his lofty spaciousness of outlook, his spirited interest in great 
national causes, his romance, and the passion both of his animosity 
and his sympathy, acted for a while like an electric current, and 
every one within his influence became ashamed to barter the large 
heritage of manhood, with its many realms and illimitable interests, 
for the sordid ease of the hearth and the good word of the unworthy. 
He fills men with thoughts that shake down the unlively temple 
of comfort. This was good, to force whoever was not already too far 
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sunk into the mire, high up to the larger atmosphere, whence they 
could see how minute an atom is man, how infinite and blind and 
pitiless the might that encompasses his little life. Many feeble spirits 
ran back homewards from the horrid solitudes and abysses of Manfred 
and the moral terrors of Cain and even the déspair of Harold, and 
burying themselves in warm domestic places, were comforted by the 
familiar restoratives and appliances. Firmer souls were not only 
exhilarated, but intoxicated by the potent and unaccustomed air. 
They went too far. They made war on the family, and the idea of 
it. Everything human was mischievously dwarfed, and the difference 
between right and wrong, between gratification of appetite and its 
control for virtue’s sake, between the acceptance and the evasion of 
clear obligation, this became invisible or of no account in the new 
light. That constancy and permanence of which the family is the 
type, and which is the first condition alike of the stability and pro- 
gress of society, were obliterated from thought. As if the wonders 
that have been wrought by this regulated constancy of the feeling of 
man for man in transforming human life, were not far more trans- 
cendently exalting than the contemplation of those glories of brute 
nature, which are barbaric in comparison. 

It would be unjust not to admit that there are abundant passages 
in his poems, of too manifest depth and sincerity of feeling, for us to 
suppose that Byron himself was dead to the beauty of domestic sen- 
timent. The united tenderness and dignity of Faliero’s words to 
Angiolina before he goes to the meeting of the conspirators would, 
if there were nothing else, be enough to show how rightly in his 
better moods the poet appreciated the conditions of the family. 
Unfortunately, the better moods were not fixed, and we had Don 
Juan, where the wit and colour and power served to make an anti- 
social and licentious sentiment attractive to puny creatures, who were 
thankful to have their lasciviousness so gaily adorned. As for Great 
Britain, she deserved Don Juan. A nation, whose disrespect for all 
ideas and aspirations, that cannot be supported by a text, nor cir- 
culated by a religious tract society, was systematic, and where 
consequently the understanding is least protected against sensual 
sophisms, received no more than a just chastisement in ‘the literature 
of Satan.’ Here again, in the licence of this literature, we see 
the finger of the Revolution, and of that egoism which makes the 
passions of the individual his own law. Let us condemn and pass on, 
homily undelivered. If Byron injured the domestic idea on this side, 
let us not fail to observe how vastly he elevated it on others, and 
how, above all, he pointed to the idea above and beyond it, in whose 
light only can that be worthy, the idea of the country and a public 
cause. A man may be sure that the comfort of the hearth has 
usurped too high a place, when he can read without response the 
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lines declaring that domestic ties must yield in ‘those who are called 
to the high destinies, Which purify corrupted commonwealths.’ 


We must forget all feelings save the one,— 
We must resign all passions save our purpose,— 
We must behold no object save our country,— 
And only look on death as beautiful, 
So that the sacrifice ascend to heaven 
And draw down freedom on her evermore. 
Calendaro. But if we fai 
I. Bertuccio. They never fail who die 
In a great cause: the block may soak their gore; 
Their heads may sodden in the sun ; their limbs 
Be strung to city gates and castle walls— 
But still their spirit walks abroad. Though years 
Elapse, and others share as dark a doom, 
They but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 
Which overpower all others, and conduct 
The world at last to freedom. "What were we 
If Brutus had not lived? He died in giving 
Rome liberty, but left a deathless lesson— 
A name which is a virtue, and a soul 
Which multiplies itself throughout all time, 
When wicked men wax mighty, and a state 
Turns servile. 


And the man who wrote this, was worthy to play an even nobler 
part than the one he had thus nobly described ; for it was not many 
years after that Byron left all and laid down his life for the emancipa- 


tion of a strange land, and ‘Greece and Italy wept for his death, as it 
had been that of the noblest of their own sons.’ Detractors have 
done their best to pare away the merit of this act of self-renunciation 
by attributing it to despair. That contemporaries of their own 
humour had done their best to make his life a load to him is true, 
yet to this talk of despair we may reply in the poet’s own words, 
‘* When we know 
All that can come, and how to meet it, our 


Resolves, if firm, may merit a more noble 
Word than this, to give it utterance.” 


Thére was an estimate of the value and purpose of a human life, 
which our Age of Comfort may fruitfully ponder. 

It was the same impetuous and indomitable spirit of effort which 
moved Byron to his last heroic exploit, that made the poetry inspired 
by it so powerful in Europe from the deadly days of the Holy 
Alliance onwards. Cynical and misanthropical as he has been called, 
as though that were his sum and substance, he yet never ceased to 
glorify human freedom in tones that stirred the hearts of men and 
quickened their hope and upheld their daring as with the voice of 
some heavenly trumpet. You may, if you choose, find the splendour 
of the stanzas in the Fourth Canto on the Bourbon restoration, on 
Cromwell and Washington, a theatrical splendour. But for all that, 
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they touched the noblest parts of men. They are alive with an 
exalted and magnanimous generosity, the one high virtue which 
can never fail to touch a multitude. Subtlety may miss them, 
graces may miss them, and reason may fly over their heads, but the 
words of a generous humanity on the lips of poet or chief have never 
failed to kindle divine music in their breasts. The critic may 
censure, and culture may wave a disdainful hand. As has been 
said, all such words ‘ are open to criticism, and they are all above it.’ 
The magic still works. It is as though some mysterious and potent 
word from the gods had gone abroad over the face of the earth. 

This larger influence was not impaired by Byron’s ethical poverty. 
The latter was an inevitable consequence of his defective discipline. 
The triteness of his moral climax is occasionally startling. When 
Sardanapalus, for instance, sees Zarina torn from him, and is stricken 
with profound anguish at the pain with which he has filled her life, 
he winds up with such a platitude as this :— 


“To what gulfs 
A single deviation from the track 
Of human duties leaves even those who claim 
The homage of mankind as their born due!” 


A hymn-writer might work up enough of passion for such a con- 
summation as this. Once more, Byron was insufficiently furnished 
with positive intellectual ideas, and for want of these his most exalted 
words were constantly left sterile of definite and pointed outcome. 
More than this, Byron’s passionate feeling for mankind was nar- 
rowed, by his failure to include in his conception the long succession 
of generations, that stretch back into the past and lie far on in the 
misty distances of the future. This was a defect that his conception 
shares in common with the religion which, while sublimely bidding 
man to love his neighbour as himself, yet leaves him in the pro- 
fundity of a concentrated regard for his own soul, to forget sacred 
reverence for the unseen benefactors of old time, and direct endeavour 
to be more to the future than even the benefactions of the past have 
been to him. No good man is without both these sentiments in 
germ. But to be fully effective, they need to be fused together into 
a single thought, completing that idea of humanity, which when 
imperfectly held so constantly misleads men into shortsighted action, 
effective only for the hour, and at the hour’s end turning to some- 
thing worse than ineffective. Only he stands aright, who from his 
little point of present possession ever meditates on the far-reaching 
lines which pass through his point from one interminable starlight 
distance to another. Neither the stoic pagan, nor the disciple of the 
creed which has some of the peculiar weakness of stoicism and not 


all its peculiar strength, could find Manfred’s latest word untrue to 
himself :— 
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‘* The mind which is immortal makes itself 
Requital for its good or evil thoughts— 
Is its own origin of ill and end— 
And its own place and time—its innate sense, * 
When stripped of this mortality, derives 
No colour from the fleeting things without : 
But is absorbed in sufferance or joy, 
Born from the knowledge of its own desert.” 


It is only when a man subordinates this absorption in individual 
sufferance and joy to the thought that his life is a trust for humanity, 
that he is sure of making it anything other than ‘rain fallen on 
the sand.’ In his own career Byron was loftier than the individualism 
of his creed, and for this reason, though he may have no place in our 
own Minster, he belongs to the band of far-shining men of whom 
Pericles declared the whole world to be the tomb. 


Epiror. 








THE CONTROVERSY ON FIELD SPORTS. 


No friend of humanity can be dissatisfied with the state of the 
controversy which arose out of the article of mine on the Morality 
of Field Sports, which appeared in this Review somewhat more than 
a year ago. I then put forth principles which involved the con- 
demnation of some of the most popular amusements of the age, not 
knowing whether I should find any support for my views in any 
quarter. I was not so Utopian as to expect that the moors and the 
hunting-field would be at once forsaken ; indeed I did not feel certain 
whether I should get any hearing at all. I made my venture, and it 
succeeded beyond my hope. I have found that there was an amount 
of opinion on my side for which I had not dared to look for a moment. 
I found nearly every one whose opinion I privately valued, including 
many whose opinion on this particular matter I had never asked, 
fully agreeing with me. I found also a mass of support from persons 
before unknown to me, expressed in various ways, public and private, 
which altogether amazed me. In no quarter, as far as I know, has 
the question been pooh-poohed. My conclusions have been far 
more widely accepted than I could have hoped, and, even where they 
have not been accepted, the matter has been dealt with as one which 
called for serious discussion. No one can have read the articles 
which appeared in the Saturday Review, the Spectator, the Pall Mall 
Gazette, and even the Daily Telegraph, without marking a distinct 
change in the treatment of such matters. [Even those who do not go 
unreservedly with me admit that the question is really a question, 
and not a mere craze to be cast aside with a scoff. Andon the whole 
I have little reason to complain of my opponents. I have indeed 
seen a certain amount of abuse and misrepresentation in some of the 
inferior papers, and I dare say that there has been a good deal more 
which I have not seen. But against my principal adversaries I have 
nothing to say, least of all against the two who gave their names, 
Mr. Trollope in this Review and Mr. Cracroft in the Spectator. To 
speak in plain words, I thought Mr. Trollope weak and Mr. Cracroft 
flighty, but both of them wrote as gentlemen and fair-minded dis- 
putants. To answer all my opponents would have been impossible ; 
but to Mr. Trollope, both because of his well-deserved reputation 
and because his article was hailed in several quarters as a complete 
demolition of mine, I thought that an answer in full was due. That 
answer took the form of two letters in the Daily Telegraph. Mr. 
Cracroft I should also have answered, only I found the work already 
done for me by the Editor of the paper in which his letter appeared. 

I have no intention to go through the whole controversy again 
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from the beginning. The arguments maintained on both sides must 
now be pretty well known to all who take an interest in the contro- 
versy ; it is not likely that much that is positively new will be found 
to be said on either side, and it is wearying simply to say the same 
thing over and over again. But I have several objects in coming 
back again to the dispute. I wish first of all to clear away some 
misconceptions which have arisen as to the exact range of the con- 
troversy and the exact nature of the points in dispute. And, when a 
subject has been so largely discussed and from so many different 
points of view, it may be useful to cast an eye over the whole 
controversy, and to note which points have come out most pro- 
minently and to which arguments most weight seems to be attached. 
Lastly, I wish to enter somewhat fully on one particular aspect ot 
the controversy on which I barely glanced in my former article, but 
which is clothed with special importance from the weight which is 
evidently attached to it in the mind of Mr. Trollope. 

As to misconceptions of the scope of the controversy, I believe many 
people thought that my article was wholly or mainly meant as an 
attack on fox-hunting. A fewon the other hand seemed seriously to 
believe that my article was written about a particular stag-hunt, 
which, as it happened, took place after the article was printed. 
One writer said that I dwelt on fox-hunting more than on other 
kinds of field-sports, “as containing in itself all the elements of 
cruelty which attach to the others in a superlative degree.” Now this 
is just what I did not do. I spoke more of fox-hunting than I did of 
hare- or stag-hunting, but this was, as I said in the article itself, not 
because I thought fox-hunting the worst form of modern hunting, 
but because I thought it the least bad. My argument was an argu- 
ment d@ fortiori ; if I can show fox-hunting to be bad, I need not go 
over the argument again as to hare- and stag-hunting, which are 
palpably worse. But I believe that the controversy had a tendency 
to fasten itself mainly on fox-hunting, because fox-hunting happened 
to be the form of field sport practised by Mr. Trollope. He took up 
the defence of his own amusement with all zeal, and pretty well left 
the other kinds of sport to shift for themselves, 

Again, I think that some, both friends and enemies, did not fully 
take in the really narrow bounds of the controversy as [I stated it. 
Sympathizers, for instance, with my views pressed me to attack, or 
wondered why I did not attack, various forms of cruelty which had 
nothing to do with my argument.’ My argument was an argument 
from consistency. It was simply this. Certain amusements are 
forbidden by law and custom on the ground of their being cases 
of cruelty to animals. On the same principle certain other amuse- 
ments should in consistency be forbidden, as being also cases of 
cruelty to animals. As against a man who should say that there 
is no such thing as cruelty to animals my argument is worth- 
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less. In arguing with him I should have to prove the general 
proposition that animals have rights, and that it is not lawful to 
deal with them exactly as we please. In arguing with such an one 
I should have to prove the general proposition that there is such a 
thing as cruelty to animals. But in arguing with most people— 
most certainly in arguing with Mr. Trollope—there is no need to 
prove this; the fact is fully admitted. I assume then that there is 
such a thing as cruelty to animals. I then ask what is the difference 
in principle between those forms of animal torture which convention- 
ality condemns and those forms of animal torture which con- 
ventionality approves. I ask on what principle the street-boy who 
tortures a cat or a donkey is to be blamed and punished as guilty of 
cruelty, while the prince or nobleman who tortures a fox or a stag is 
held to do a manly and noble action. 

This then was my position ; I started from the confessed cruelty of 
torturing cats, and from that I inferred the cruelty of torturing foxes 
and hares. If any one justifies the torturing of cats, I must enter on 
a perfectly distinct argument on which I have not yet entered. But 
I think that some people misunderstood this argument from con- 
sistency, as if I had put all forms of cruelty on a level. I did 
nothing of the kind. In cruelty, as in every other vice, the degrees 
are infinite, and I fully recognized the difference of those degrees. I 
argued that a fox-hunt, a bull-bait, a fight of gladiators, are all equally 
acts of cruelty ; I never said that they were all equally cruel. I admitted 
all along that the bull-bait is worse than the fox-hunt, and that the 
fight of gladiators is worse than the bull-bait. The case is exactly 
the same as with the breach of any other moral law. Petty larceny 
and simple fornication are equally crimes with burglary and incest, 
but they are by no means crimes equal in degree. The principle 
which condemns the higher offence must equally condemn the lower ; 
it does not follow that it must condemn it in an equal degree. 

In short I asked a question which has not yet been answered. 
Why is it wrong to seek pleasure in the sufferings of one kind of 
animal under one set of circumstances and yet right to seek pleasure 
in the sufferings of another kind of animal under another set of 
circumstances? As I before said, as against the cat-hunter my 
argument is nowhere; as against those who hunt foxes but are 
shocked at those who hunt cats I venture to think that my argument 
is unanswered. I confess that I can see no difference between the 
cat-hunt and the fox-hunt, except that one is conventionally gentle- 
manly, while the other is not. A rich gentleman fines 2 poor boy 
for worrying a cat and then goes out himself to worry a fox. The 
only difference I can see between the two is that the rich gentleman 
sins against greater light than the poor boy. As regards convention- 
ality the two are on the same level. The rich gentleman does not 
sin against the public opinion of his class ; the poor boy does not sin 
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against the public opinion of his class. Those who are likely to rise 
above the public opinion of their class are sure to be few in either 
class, but I have no right to assume that they will be fewer in one 
class than in the other. The real difference is that the one class has 
power to enforce its own standard, the other has not. The one class 
can compound for its own offences by pressing heavily on the offences 
of the other. Itis the old story ; men asked in Charles the Second’s 
days why the little brothels were prosecuted, while the big one at 
Whitehall was untouched. Men ask now why the police make raids 
on the little betting-houses, while noble lords and honourable gentle- 
men still frequent the big ones. So I ask whether there is any differ- 
ence between the cruelties of the rich and the cruelties of the poor, 
except that the one are the cruelties of the rich and the others 
are the cruelties of the poor, except that the one form of brutality is 
cherished by those who make the laws, the other only by those who 
break them. 

The answer is of course ready. The fox-hunt serves all manner 
of admirable purposes, which the cat-hunt does not. Till I have 
heard the advantages of cat-hunting as forcibly put as those of fox- 
hunting have been, I do not feel that I have any right to say this. 
As not being myself addicted to either sport, I can be impartial 
between the two. I have heard what is to be said for the fox-hunt 
put in what I am bound to suppose is the best possible way. I have 
never heard the advantages of cat-hunting fairly argued. If I did, 
my rejoinder would probably be the same as it is in the case of fox- 
hunting. I should tell the street-boy as I tell the Prince or the Duke, 
that against morality conventionality goes for nothing; that, if a 
thing be wrong in itself, no amount of public approval, no amount of 
incidental advantage, can make it right. 

This leads me to the second part of my present subject, namely to 
a glance at the chief arguments which have been brought on the 
other side. I trust that I am not overrating my own powers of 
foresight, but I certainly think that in my original article I answered 
in advance all those arguments which had any claim to consideration. 
When I look through what has been said by Mr. Trollope and my 
other adversaries, I really see very little but what I had already, as 
I thought, disposed of. It was perfectly fair and perfectly right that 
these arguments should be stated again, no doubt more fully and 
strongly than I could state them. To be sure some arguments have 
been brought which I certainly did not foresee and therefore could not 
answer beforehand. Such an one was Mr. Trollope’s argument in 
favour of hunting, that it promotes conversation. Mr. Trollope does 
not approve of bear-baiting, but on this showing he ought to do so. 
When Queen Elizabeth wished to have a special talk with the 
Spanish ambassador, it was to a bear-bait that she took him. It is 
plain then that the merit of promoting conversation is one of the 
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many points which the bear-bait and the fox-hunt have in common, 
and if this proves anything on behalf of the one sport, it proves just 
as much on behalf of the other. 

Out of the mass of things which have been said on the other 
side, I pick out four arguments which seem to be the favourites, 
which are brought forward again and again, but which, oddly enough, 
each man who brings them forward trots out as something new 
which he has just found out that moment. It is argued then, 

First, that hunting and other field sports are right and ought to be 
encouraged, because of certain good results which are said to spring 
from them. 

Secondly, That hunting and other field sports are not cruel, 
because the pleasure is not derived from the sufferings of the animal 
killed or hunted, but from something else. 

Thirdly, That fox-hunting in particular is not cruel, because foxes, 
as a class, gain on the whole by the existence of fox-hunting. 

Fourthly, That those who object to field sports are inconsistent ; 
that many things which they do or allow are equally cruel with field 
sports; that, if they carried out their principles to their results, they 
ought to be vegetarians. 

Now on most, if not all, of these points I have already said some- 
thing ; on some of them I have said something twice, in my original 
article and in my answer to Mr. Trollope. Still it may be as well to 
see how the case stands with regard to them. 


The first argument is constantly put forward in all manner of 
shapes, according to the taste of the disputant. Field sports, we are 
told, produce all manner of good results to mind and body, most of 
which may perhaps be summed up under the one word “ manliness.” 
It would, I suspect, not be very hard to traverse this assertion as a 
matter of fact. I know men who hunt who have many good and 
noble qualities, but I do not see that it is proved that those good 
and noble qualities are the result of their bunting. It is surely open 
to me to hold that they possess those qualities, not because of their 
hunting, but in spite of it, and that they would be better and nobler 
still if they did not hunt. But it is not necessary to enter into this 
question. It may, for the purpose of argument, be fully allowed that 
hunting or any other sport of the kind has some incidental advan- 
tages, and yet it may be held that it is morally objectionable 
nevertheless. The point which I maintain is that the morality of an 
action must be judged in itself, without regard to its incidental 
consequences. If it will not stand the test of inherent right and 
wrong, any incidental advantages which it may have are nothing to 
the purpose. To argue that any amount of incidental advantage can 
justify an act which in itself cannot be justified is simply to adopt 
the immoral rule of doing evil that good may come. Such incidental 
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advantages may no doubt often excuse or palliate in particular 

cases; but they can never justify. They may lessen the amount 
of blame attaching to the action; they can never make it wholly 
blameless. 

People who argue in this way seem to me to forget the difference 
between the province of morals and the province of legislation. The 
moralist knows only virtue and vice as virtue and vice. Show that 
a thing is wrong, in however small a degree, and the thing must not 
be done, however great may be the incidental advantages which may 
flow from it. The legislator, on the other hand, may fairly take 
incidental advantages into consideration. He ought never to en- 
courage vice or to discourage virtue. But he is not bound always to 
attach penalties to vice simply as vice. Except in one or two cases 
which need not be dwelt on, our law does not punish vice simply 
as vice, as something morally evil in itself; it punishes crime, as 
something which does mischief to the public. A moralist can never 
tolerate evil in any degree or under any circumstances; a legislator 
may often have to tolerate and even to regulate evil, if such be the 
best means to avoid greater evil. The arguments brought on behalf 
of field sports on account of their incidental advantages would rightly 
claim to be attentively weighed if the question was whether field 
sports should be forbidden by Act of Parliament. Then the reality 
or non-reality of each alleged advantage would become a most 
important point. But in discussing the point of morals such an 
examination is simply off the question. The most desperate argument 
which I ever heard urged in behalf of field sports is that they often 
hinder men from doing something worse. This I can fully believe ; 
but it is plain that the same thing may be said on behalf of any act 
whatever, till we come to the worst of all acts, whatever that may 
be. Yet even this desperate argument might rightly be of weight 
with the legislator. The legislator might do quite right in tolerating 
a bad practice which kept any large class of men from some worse 
practice. But the moralist can say only, Do right and forbear 
from wrong ; forbear from the greater evil and from the lesser evil 
too. 

It should be noticed again that this argument of incidental advan- 
tage might be urged with equal force on behalf of many things 
which the respectable advocates of field sports condemn as much as I 
do. The arguments by which men now defend fox-hunting are 
precisely the same as those by which men in a past age defended 
bull and bear-baiting, as those by which in an earlier age again men 
defended shows of gladiators. In all three cases alike cruelty has 
been defended because it leads to “ manliness.” In all three cases it 
is allowable to doubt whether “ manliness,” in any good sense of the 
word, really is or was promoted by the practice of cruelty. Windham 
indeed went further, and argued that bull-baiting made men loyal 

VOL. VIII. N.S. 3B ' 
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and orthodox; no bull-baiter, he maintained, was either a Jacobin 
or a Methodist. So I suspect that one of my opponents, who 
evidently thinks me a Papist for referring to the legend of Saint 
Hubert,’ does in his heart of hearts believe that tearing a fox in 
pieces conduces to sound Protestantism. The oddest results might 
be reached by this argument of incidental advantage. I have heard 
it brought as an argument in favour of hunting that it tends to 
reconcile differences. Two men, it seems, had a quarrel; the two 
were out hunting; one had a fall; the other picked him up, and 
they became friends again. The result of that day’s hunting was 
most satisfactory, but it is plain that exactly the same result might 
have come out of a railway accident. If hunting is to be justified 
because once in a century the chances of the field may bring Roland 
and Sir Leoline back to their old friendship, it must clearly be justi- 
fiable to bring about railway collisions on purpose on the chance of 
the estranged ones coming together that way. Nay, is it altogether 
an impossible view that some railway companies, in their zeal for the 
public good, do actually act on this principle ? 

But the true parallel to hunting is war. Taking up the argument 
of my former paper, hunting and war are essentially the same thing; 
hunting is simply war waged against beasts instead of men. Now 
both war and hunting I hold to be lawful when either is done in 
self-defence or for some other equivalent motive; I hold both to be 
unlawful when they are done in wantonness. Now if hunting has 
incidental advantages, it is plain that war has also incidental advan- 
tages. If war involves much evil, it also gives scope for much good. 
It gives opportunities for many noble actions for which there is no 
opportunity, or at least much fewer opportunities, in time of peace. I 
conceive that many a man, officer and private, comes back from active 
service a better man than he set out. And I conceive that all this 
may happen in a war which is essentially unjust no less than in a 
war waged in the strictest self-defence. Yet it would hardly be 
thought right to stir up a war simply in order to produce these 
incidental good results, to invade a peaceable country simply 
because it is very likely that a real campaign might turn some 
frivolous young swaggerers into heroes. In both cases the only 
question is, Is the thing right or wrong in itself? The incidental 
advantages, be they never so real, must, in a question of morality, 
be put aside as irrelevant. 


The second favourite defence of field sports is that, though they 
involve the suffering and death of the animals hunted or killed, yet 


(1) “ Another historical lesson is that ‘cruelty must have been sore put to to find a 
saintly representative, when hunters looked for a patron in a saint [Hubert] who was 
led by a miraculous warning to forsake hunting.’ Mr. Freeman must be sore put to 
when he goes to the Roman calendar for examples against modern British sport !’”’— 
Land and Water. This zealous Protestant forgets that an example from Greek mythology 
would have served my purpose equally well, if it had conveyed the_same lesson. 
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the pleasure is not derived from the suffering and death inflicted, 
but from some incidental accompaniment of the infliction. In the 
case of shooting, I have heard men say that they pity the birds 
which they shoot, that the necessity of taking away life is a sad 
drawback to the sport. Now this is a very odd state of things. The 
essence of shooting surely is shooting, that is killing or trying to 
kill. It is passing strange when a thing is thus said to be a draw- 
back to itself. I can understand any accompaniment of shooting 
being a drawback to the sport of shooting ; I cannot understand how 
killing, that is the shooting itself, can be a drawback. Surely, if the 
pleasure be in something else, perhaps in the air and exercise, the 
obvious remedy is to get rid of the drawback and to take the air and 
exercise without the shooting. As for pity, I can understand killing 
either man or beast and feeling pity for the man or beast killed, if 
the killing is done as a matter of stern, perhaps painful, duty, to 
which pity has to give way. But when a man says that he feels 
pity for creatures which he is killing, not out of any duty, but in the 
sheer wantonness of sport, it seems to me that he is pronouncing his 
own condemnation for killing them. 

To come back to hunting, as the controversy has chiefly turned on 
hunting, I am told that the pleasure is not derived from the suffer- 
ings of the animal hunted. I have examined the argument already, 
but it may be as well to state the answer still more precisely. Ina 
certain sense I believe the assertion to be true. But in the sense-in 
which it is true of fox-hunting, I believe it to be also true of bull- 
baiting and gladiator-fighting. It is quite possible that a man may 
have brought himself to such a state as to rub his hands and say, 
** How that must hurt the fox or bull or man ; how I like the thought 
that he is being hurt.” Now I feel sure that this state of feeling is 
rare, perhaps utterly unknown, in an English hunting-field. But 
then I have no right to suppose that it was an universal, or even a 
common, feeling either in an Elizabethan bear-garden or in a Roman 
amphitheatre. In this extreme sense we may well believe that direct 
and conscious delight in the infliction of suffering, though a perfectly 
possible state of mind, has not been at any time a common one. When 
I say this, I speak of a purely abstract delight in the infliction of suffer- 
ing for its own sake, irrespective of the individual, human or animal, 
which suffers. When the feelingof vengeance comes in, as in thecase 
of personal or national enemies, delight in tke infliction of suffering has 
been common enough. Galeazzo Visconti prescribed forty days of 
elaborate tortures as the way of putting to death those who had con- 
spired against him ;' it does not follow that he would have felt any 
pleasure in the tortures of people who had not offended him. We 





(1) See the details in Petri Azarii Chronicon, Muratori, xvi. 410. The motives of the 
Lord of Milan were strictly those of self-preservation, “ad conterendam nequitiam pro- 
ditorum et ad compescendos cujuscumque perfidia motus.” 
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see a different stage in Gian-Maria of the same house, whose delight 
was to have human beings, guilty or innocent as might happen, 
chased and torn in pieces by his hounds.’ In this case, as man- 
hunting was not an amusement conventionally recognized among the 
princes of Italy, we have probably hit on a case of real delight in 
suffering for its own sake. But I do not feel that I have any right 
to attribute this extreme of fiendish atrocity to every man who looked 
on at the fights and huntings of the Flavian Amphitheatre. In this 
sense then I fully acquit the mass of our modern fox-hunters of 
taking direct pleasure in suffering. But then in this sense I also 
acquit the mass of the bear-baiters of a past age and of the less 
aristocratic hunters of cats in our own day. 

Still I believe that I am perfectly justified in saying of all three 
classes that they do take pleasure in the infliction of suffering. 
To be sure if you ask what the pleasure is, you get all manner of 
different answers. Mr. Trollope, we know, enjoys the hunt, but 
cannot bear to look on the “ death,” the ‘“‘ breaking-up,” or whatever 
is the proper technical language of the shambles. Others, I know, 
are less squeamish ; and certainly to be “in at the death” is com- 
monly looked on as a matter for more or less of exultation. Some say 
that the pleasure is simply in the “run” and the “jump,” pleasures 
which may surely be had without any fox at all. Others say that the 
pleasure is in the “ pursuit ;” but the pursuit is itself the suffering — 
suffering probably greater in the case of the hare, less in the case of the 
fox, but still, in any case, suffering. The plain fact is that the suffering 
and death of the animal is not an accidental accompaniment of thesport, 
itis its essence. It is the direct source of the pleasure. It is that which 
makes hunting hunting; it is that which distinguishes it from a 
harmless gallop for the sake of exercise. Men may shut their eyes 
to facts and persuade themselves that they are taking pleasure in 
something else; but they are taking pleasure in the infliction of 
suffering and death. If no suffering were inflicted, the peculiar 
pleasure of hunting could not exist. When a man goes hunting, what- 
ever else he may think of or take pleasure in, he knows that utterly 
wanton suffering is being inflicted to procure for him a pleasure 
which, without that suffering being inflicted, he could not have. I 
have therefore a perfect right to say that bear-baiter, cat-hunter, fox- 
hunter, all take pleasure in the infliction of suffering. They do so in 
a perfectly true sense, though not in the same full sense as Gian- 
Maria Visconti. The only difference between the cruelties of the 
hunting-field and the cruelties of the bull-ring is a difference of 
degree, not of principle. In all these sports cruelty is the essence of 


(1) See Andrew Billii Historia, Muratori, xix. 32. Gian-Maria was “tam ferme san- 
guinis sitiens ut nullum fere diem per id tempus incruentum sineret.”” The historian 
adds a remark which is worth thinking of: “‘ Quod si forte occidendi homines deessent, 
necesse erat vel ex feris cruorem emittere.”’ 
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the whole thing; only in some cases it is more successfully disguised 
than in others. 

It shows how hard some people find it to know what is an argu- 
ment and what is not that I was taken to task by one of my 
opponents for saying that, the longer the suffering of the tormented 
animal was prolonged,—that is, the longer the chase went on,— 
the greater the pleasure to his tormentors. No, I am told, there 
is no pleasure in a “run” if it is prolonged beyond a certain time. 
Of course not; human endurance, even the endurance of pleasure, 
has its bounds, and I presume that the keenest hunter would not 
enjoy a “run” that was kept up during the whole of the twenty-four 
hours. What the limit may be is of no kind of consequence; my 
censor, I think, fixed it at an hour and a half; Windham talked 
about runs of ten hours; but, within the limit, the longer the run, 
that is, the longer the fright and suffering of the tormented animal, 
clearly the greater the pleasure to his tormentors. 

The argument about the “ lady’s tippet” I believe I dealt with so 
fully in the Daily Telegraph that I need not do more than glance at 
it. Several of my adversaries, Mr. Trollope among them, argued 
that hunting a fox—or I presume a hare,—to death for the 
purpose of amusement, is not worse than putting other animals to 
death for purposes of luxury, a fur tippet for instance. Now first of 
all, this is a mere argumentum ad hominem ; it may prove ladies’ fur 
tippets to be wrong; it cannot prove hunting foxes or hares to be 
right. But the fact is that there is no analogy; the question of the 
tippet does not come within the range of my subject. To kill an 
animal for clothing is in itself as lawful as to kill it for food; but in 
either case a number of questions of casuistry may be raised. You 
may confessedly kill an ox to provide nourishing beef for several 
people. May you kill a vast number of whitebait to provide one 
man with a savoury dish which he may quite well go without ? 
A backwoodsman may confessedly kill a bear to make a fur 
coat of his skin. May he kill a vast number of squirrels or ermines 
to make an article of ornament for a lady in England? These 
are questions on which men may dispute for ever, just as they 
may dispute as to the number of men’s lives which—of course 
in a war confessedly righteous—it would be lawful to jeopard in 
order to obtain some particular military advantage. My answer 
simply is that none of these questions have anything to do with my 
subject. The general who sacrifices a few men’s lives to obtain a 
great advantage confessedly does his duty. The general who sacri- 
fices a great many lives to obtain a small advantage may be fairly 
called inhuman. But it is impossible to rule beforehand what 
advantage would be great enough to justify the risk of a given 
number of men. But the offence of the general who recklessly 
sacrifices life in a lawful war, though a real and serious offence, 
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is quite a different kind of offence from that of the man who sets 
gladiators to fight for his own amusement. Each is cruel; but they 
are cruel in two different ways, some of which concerns my subject, 
while the other does not. So we may be inclined to say that a reckless 
waste of animal life even for lawful purposes is blameworthy, with- 
out pretending to define beforehand at what point such destruction 
becomes blameworthy. Or take a worse case; to torture an animal 
in order to make its flesh more savoury is a form of cruelty worse 
than the worst forms of hunting. But it is cruelty of another kind ; 
suffering is deliberately inflicted for an inadequate end, but the 
suffering is not itself made a source of amusement. If a hundred 
little creatures are killed to make some article of ornament or luxury, 
even if their death be a painful or lingering death, the person wear- 
ing the article does not take any pleasure in their death or suffering. 
The death or suffering is long passed by; the fault of the wearer, to 
put it at the very worst, is the fault of indirectly encouraging the 
future infliction of needless death or suffering. The case has abso- 
lutely nothing in common with pleasure directly derived, as in the 
case of hunting, from the present infliction of suffering. 


The third argument is that on the whole foxes gain by the 
practice of hunting; that, if they were not hunted, the breed would 
soon die out; that, by reason of hunting, foxes not only live, but 
live a privileged life, doing what they please without let or hindrance, 
till the moment of their hunting comes. This is evidently looked 
upon as the one great unanswerable argument. I have known it put 
in all manner of quarters and in all manner of forms. It often 
takes the form of a squib; it is often put in the gravest possible 
way. I have known it put by people varying from an Oxford 
scholar of some distinction to a master of hounds whose intellectual 
level seemed a good deal below that of the wary beast which he 
tormented. One might therefore expect to find something in an 
argument which seems to have won golden opinions from all kinds of 
people. But so wide asunder are the ways in which the same thing 
may be looked at that I had already urged, as one of the incidental 
objections to hunting, that it artificially keeps up the breed of a 
species of wild beast which otherwise would long ago have died out. 
The argument would doubtless be a sound one, if my object were to 
keep alive the greatest possible number of foxes. But I have no 
such object; the fox, like the wolf, is a beast which must and ought 
to die out before the advance of civilization. I never said one word 
in favour of sparing foxes or other noxious animals. We have a 
perfect right to kill them; we have no right to seek amusement in 
their death or suffering. 

This third argument reminds me of a picture in Punch, headed 
“A Savage Pastime, or the Morality of Field Sports.” The hunters 
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are going forth; “cruel old countryman” comes up with a dead hen 
in his hand, and speaks to “ heartless destroyer of foxes.” “ Please, 
Sir, I hope as your hounds ’Ill get rid of that ’ere fox.to-day. My 
missis says she can’t keep us in ducks and eggs no longer, and this 
ere be the last o’ th’ hens.” I need hardly say that the peasant’s 
argument leads straight to that which the hunter least wishes, to the 
abolition of hunting by the destruction of the whole breed of foxes. 
The picture is on a level with a solemn notice of my former article 
in a paper called the Fie/d, which gravely said, “The only question 
is, not whether sport is cruel, but whether the amount of cruelty 
inseparably connected with it is justified by any good effects resulting 
from it.” The writer did not see that he thus gave up his whole 
point. If any “amount of cruelty” is “inseparably connected with 
sport,” sport is at once condemned. For, according to all use of 
language, cruelty is not simply the infliction of death or suffering, 
but its wrongful infliction. 


Lastly comes the argument that I and all who agree with me 
ought in consistency to be vegetarians and never to eat meat. I have 
heard this put in mockery by adversaries ; I have also heard it from 
some who agreed with me, who were perhaps not prepared at once 
to turn vegetarians themselves, but who clearly thought that, as 
mankind improved, we should all turn vegetarians. Possibly we 
may; I do not myself see either the probability or the moral 
necessity ; but let it beso; my argument is in no way touched. First 
of all, supposing the inconsistency be really shown, it might prove 
the eater of beef to be wrong, it could not prove the tormentor of 
foxes to be right. But there is really no inconsistency; the two 
things have nothing to do with one another. My proposition is that 
death and suffering ought not to be made matters of amusement. 
When I dine off beef, I do not make the death of the ox a matter of 
amusement; I have no reason to think that the butcher did when he 
killed him. I hold that to kill an animal in order to eat him is 
perfectly lawful, but that to torture him for our amusement is 
unlawful. I may be wrong in the former belief: but it is in no way 
inconsistent with the latter. And probably even the vegetarian 
would not scruple to kill animals in some cases ; it certainly does 
seem to me, as I said at the very beginning of the controversy, that, 
if animal life were absolutely sacred, human life would be intolerable. 
I cannot at all see how the right to kill for necessity, comfort, or 
convenience, involves the right to torture for amusement, or why 
those who assert the former right should be charged with incon- 
sistency if they deny the latter. In truth the doctrine that no 
killing of animals can be right is beyond the range of the present 
controversy at one end just as the doctrine (if any man holds it) 
that animals have no rights, and that any treatment of them is 
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allowable, is beyond its range at the other end. As against the 
latter view I must use other arguments from those which I use 
against Mr. Trollope. And the vegetarian must prove his case by 
arguments different from any which have been used in the present 
controversy. 

I ought perhaps to give a few words to an objection which has 
been several times brought that I, who have never hunted, have no 
right to speak against a thing of which I have no practical know- 
ledge. I thought it enough to answer that Mr. Trollope and others 
on his side condemned bull-baiting and cock-fighting, of which they 
had no practical knowledge. A practical knowledge either of hunt- 
ing or bull-baiting might doubtless make either of us more accurate 
in the lesser details of the sport; but second-hand knowledge is 
quite enough to enable one to judge of the morality of any practice. 
The witness of a man who has forsaken hunting or any other 
practice on principle has doubtless a special value, but it is only a 
value ad hominem, and does not affect the abstract strength of 
arguments on either side. The preacher and the moralist would, it 
is to be hoped, have much of their ground cut from under their feet, 
if they were forbidden to attack any practice of the exact nature of 
which they could not speak from personal experience. If I may 
speak of myself, I venture to think that I stand in a position 
very favourable for forming an impartial view of these matters. 
A votary of any particular kind of sport is likely to be unfair 
to the kinds of sport for which he does not care. To me no 
kind of sport presents any attraction; I find air and exercise as 
needful as any man, but in none of what are commonly called 
amusements could I ever get up any personal interest. I can there- 
fore judge impartially between them, as the judgement does not touch 
myself either way. And the judgement is a very simple process. I 
do not hunt and I do not play cricket, because I never felt the least 
inclination to do either. But a man must take exercise in some 
shape. Ifa man likes to take his exercise in the shape of cricket, I 
have not a word to say against him, because his sport involves 
neither cruelty nor gambling. But if he takes his exercise in the 
shape of hunting I have a word to say against him, because his sport 
involves cruelty. For my own personal fancy, I should probably 
prefer hunting to cricket, for I thoroughly enjoy a good gallop, 
though I do not see how its pleasure could be increased by having a 
frightened and wearied beast running for its life before me. 


Such, as far as I can judge, is the state of the controversy as 
regards the chief arguments brought forward on the other side. I 
may here say a word as to the singular position with regard to this 
controversy in which a Society stands which is supposed to be the 
special guardian of dumb creatures—the Society for the Prevention 
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of Cruelty to Animals. This Society publishes a periodical called 
the Animal World, in the free columns of which the question of 
field sports has been largely discussed. Some excellent letters 
have appeared there signed “Henry N. Bernard,” a gentleman 
quite unknown to me, but in whom I am glad to hail a most 
welcome ally. But the Society, as a Society, holds its peace. Its 
editorial columns give no sign, or rather they openly profess that 
they cannot afford to commit themselves against field sports because 
many of their subscribers are sporting men! I should say with the 
old prophet, “ How long will ye halt between two opinions? If the 
Lord be God, then follow Him, but if Baal, then follow him.” Mr. 
Bernard has clearly pointed out the difference between the two 
spheres of the Society’s duty. It has to enforce the law, and of 
course it can only enforce the law as it finds it. If the law enables 
the Society to put down the cruelties of the poor, while it obliges it 
to leave the cruelties of the rich untouched, the fault lies with the 
law and not with the Society. The Society’s other duty is to dis- 
seminate principles. In disseminating principles it is bound to be 
bold and consistent, and not to shrink from denouncing this or that 
form of cruelty, because it happens to be practised by its own sub- 
scribers. And I am bound to say that on one point its periodical 
has spoken out, though on one only. It has denounced pigeon- 
shooting, that loathsome mixture of gambling and cowardly butchery, 
with no element of sport or adventure init. But then even the Times 
has had its say on that matter. On this point, it is plain that public 
opinion is not wholly perverted, and we may fairly hope that before 
long the pigeon-shooting of England and the rat-hunting of France’ 
will alike be acknowledged to be forms of sport which gentlemen will 
do well to leave to princes.” 

And now, to wind up, I come to the great philosophical or theolo- 
gical argument on which I declined to enter at full in the Daily 
Telegraph. It is urged by Mr. Trollope with evident seriousness and 
honesty. I mean the argument that fox-hunting is in accordance 
with the Will of God, or, as some would say, with the Order of 
Nature. The argument comes to this—I am not using the words of 
Mr. Trollope or of any one in particular—that pain exists in the 


(1) The French Society for the Protection of Animals did attempt to put down rat- 
hunting, though the sport was sanctified by the august example of the youngest Buona- 
parte—no bad preparation for the catechumen of the baptism of fire. The decision of 
the Court was that it was expedient to get rid of rats—therefore the sport of rat-torture 
was allowable! 

(2) Is pigeon-shooting the lowest depth? If so, there seems to be a lower depth still. 
A pigeon-shooting M.P. got up during the last session, in evident good faith, to denounce 
the attempt at introducing bull-fights into England. Several members laughed. Was 
it at the inconsistency that they laughed ? or is there yet again a lower depth, which 
spares neither pigeon nor bull nor any living creature, and which laughs at the notion 
of mercy in any case ? 
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world by the divine will, that animals prey on one another, that the 
man and the dog who pursue the fox or other animal hunted are simply 
obeying a natural instinct which God meant them to obey. I said some- 
thing about this in advance in my original article, and Miss Taylor 
said more in her most effectual answer to Mr. Trollope. But I am 
glad of the opportunity of going still more nearly to the root of the 
matter. It would of course be easy to say that the street-boy and his 
dog when they worry the cat are, according to this argument, doing 
God’s will just as much as Mr. Trollope and his dog when they worry 
the fox, and that Mr. Trollope is inconsistent in blaming one who is 
really his fellow-labourer in a pious work. But the matter lies far 
deeper than this. The argument which justifies modern huuting on 
the strength of God’s will is an argument which upsets all morality, 
and which would equally justify every form of cruelty, every form of 
every other vice. Why God allows pain and evil of any kind in the 
world it is not for me to judge. The great question of the origin of evil 
is one which is beyond my powers. But I think I can see thus much. 
It is to the presence of evil that, at least as the world stands ai present, 
the presence of good is very largely owing. If the world contained 
no pain, no evil moral or physical, there would be no scope for most 
of the noblest virtues. There could be no courage where there was 
nothing to fear, no endurance where there was nothing to endure, no 
relieving of pain where there was no pain, no pity or sympathy 
where there was no distress to call forth those emotions. In a world 
from which all evil was banished there would be no room for the hero, 
for the martyr, for the missionary, for the sister of mercy. I do not 
venture to say that the reason why God allows the existence of pain 
and evil is that opportunity may be given for exercising these various 
manly and gentle virtues. There are things of which I am content 
to be ignorant; one of them is the question started by Mr. Trollope, 
why God allows death, pain, mutual destruction, among animals with 
which man has no concern. I can no more judge of the divine 
reasons for endowing the lion with the instincts which makes him’ 
prey on the antelope than I can judge of the divine reasons for the 
creation of Jupiter’s belt. I do not exercise myself in great matters 
which are too high for me. But 1 think that I may fairly say that, 
as far as we are concerned, as far as touches our moral duty in the 
state in which we find ourselves, evil exists in order that we may 
grapple with it, pain exists in order that we may relieve it. 
Every act of charity and kindness that has ever been done to 
man or beast goes on this principle. It is done, either from a 
conscious sense that it is our duty to relieve pain, or else from a 
generous instinct which, even without reflexion, prompts us to relieve 
it, and which makes us feel uncomfortable if we fail to doso. We see 
a beast under a too heavy burthen ; our impulse is to relieve it. We 
see another beast pursued by a stronger beast; our impulse is to help 
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the weaker. The stronger beast may be obeying its natural instinct 
in pursuit; we are obeying our natural instinct in saving its victim 
from its pursuit. I feel sure that if Mr. Trollope saw an ass sink 
under its load, if he saw two dogs tearing each other in pieces, if he 
saw a cat with its tormentors at its heels, he would at once step in 
and do what he could to relieve the sufferer. He would do this, 
although pain exists by God’s will, although the dogs which are 
fighting one another or pursuing the cat are, I presume, obeying the 
instincts which God gave them. Notwithstanding all his philosophy, 
he would step in to lessen the amount of suffering in the world when- 
ever it was in his power to lessen it. He would do so, either from a 
conscious conviction that it was his duty to do so or from a generous 
impulse which would make it impossible for him to do otherwise. 
Now supposing the suffering animal to be deer, hare, or even fox, 
would not the same conviction, the same impulse, stepin? If we had, 
like the old saints, like Ceadda and Anselm, the means of saving 
the worn out and trembling beast, would not our first impulse be to 
save it? I fully believe that, if the case actually came before them in 
this way, many, even among sportsmen, would feel the generous 
impulse. If then a conviction of duty, or an instinct equivalent to 
such conviction, bids us to relieve pain whenever we can, even though 
we believe that pain does exist by God’s will, can we plead the fact 
that pain exists by God’s will as any excuse for only not relieving 
pain, but for deliberately and wantonly inflicting it? It seems to 
me that every kind and gentle action which the hunter does to man 
or beast is a condemnation of his hunting. Such actions can be done 
only on the principle that it is our duty to relieve pain when we can 
—a principle not inconsistent with the infliction of pain for any 
needful purpose, but surely inconsistent with such rights simply for 
amusement. What is the moral state of the hunter at the moment 
of his hunting? Have habit and conventionality so steeled his heart 
that he actually feels no qualm, no throb of natural pity, for the 
wretched beast in whose suffering he is seeking his pleasure? Or 
does he feel such emotions and stifle them ? that is, does he quench the 
light that is within him and turn a deaf ear to the voice of his good 
angel? One or other of these processes must happen. It may be 
the will of God that dogs should run after foxes or deer, but it is 
no less clearly the will of God that we men should obey those 
impulses which bid us relieve suffering in man or beast, and d fortiori 
that we should not wantonly increase their sufferings. 

Once admit the principle that we may inflict suffering for our 
amusement on the ground that such suffering is in accordance with 
the will of God, and it is hard to see where we are to stop. We can 


(1) Yet one hears sometimes of an education, and a rather bloody education, of dogs 
for these purposes, as if the will of God was not so clearly revealed on these points 
but that the will of man is needed as a comment upon it. 
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have no right to call on all men to stop at the exact point which may 
suit the tastes or feelings of Mr. Trollope. If dogs chase foxes by 
the will of God, and if we may therefore set dogs on foxes, is it not 
equally the will of God that we should set dogs on cats, on bulls, on 
whatever creatures we like? The bull-dog is said to have a special 
instinct for seizing the bull; are we not thwarting God’s will by 
forbidding his gratification of that instinct in the form of the bull- 
bait? The cock is an animal naturally given to fighting; should we 
not obey God’s will by restoring the sports of the cock-pit? Nay, 
man, some say, is a pugnacious animal also; in’ the prize-fight 
then, in the fight of gladiators, he is following a natural instinct and 
so fulfilling the will of God. Is it not a spurious, perhaps an im- 
pious, philanthropy which checks those displays of human valour, 
endurance, and skill? Nay, some wild beasts seem to be only follow- 
ing their instincts, and thus obeying the will of God, in chasing 
and devouring a human prey. Granting then that we may, on this 
ground of God’s will, inflict pain for our amusement, I do not see 
how we can logically object to the man-hunts of Gian-Maria or to 
the venationes of the amphitheatre. We should of course supply our 
dogs and lions with criminals and not with martyrs or patriots; but 
we should fulfil God’s will by giving the wild beast full scope for 
the gratification of his natural instincts, and we should be able to 
enjoy a refined pleasure,—not of course from the pain incidentally 
inflicted on man or beast, but from the skill, the endurance, the excite- 
ment of success and failure, above all from the proud consciousness 
that we are piously carrying out the purposes of the Creator. 

In short nothing is easier than to find out that anything for which 
we ourselves have a fancy is in accordance with the will of God. 
With me, following as I believe, in the steps of Butler, nothing is 
more clear than that no impulse of our nature is wrong in itself. 
But all impulses need watching and occasional checking; some 
impulses need such watching and checking more than others. In 
such watching and checking all morality consists. Outward acts are 
in their own nature indifferent ; circumstances make them good at one 
time and evil at another. Morality consists in determining what 
circumstances make them good and what make them evil. Neither 
the fiercer nor the sensual impulses of our nature are wrong in them- 
selves; only they require watching and checking in a much higher 
degree than the gentler impulses. But to say that, because an instinct 
exists, it may therefore be gratified, is to upset all morality. I do 
not believe in a natural instinct of destruction, though there are 
instincts which may often lead us to destroy and sometimes rightly to 
destroy. But if a man who has a fancy for worrying a fox justifies 
it by a supposed instinct of destruction, a man who has a fancy for 
any other form of cruelty may justify it by exactly the same argument. 
Nay, if a man’s tastes lead him not to cruelty, but to lust, avarice, 
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pride, anything else, he can just as easily find out that he is obeying 
natural instincts, and so doing God service by breaking His Laws. 
While dealing with Mr. Trollope’s “ will of God,” it is as well not to 
forget Byron’s “impulse of nature.” ! 


I have now done. I may be asked what practical effect I expect 
my words or those of Miss Taylor or Mr. Bernard to have. I was 
told jeeringly that, after all that we said, there were last season more 
red coats at Melton than ever. I shall not be at all surprised if this 
season there should be more still. No reform ever took place all at 
once. Wilberforce and Martin had to fight a long battle before they 
gained their several victories for humanity. I do not expect the 
Melton red-coats to drop off all at once. Those who wear them will 
do whatever happens to be fashionable and will leave alone what- 
ever happens to be unfashionable. But if this question, like other 
questions of the kind, be frequently and thoroughly argued, there is 
some hope of influencing public opinion and of making that which 
is now fashionable to become unfashionable. In truth a very great 
point has been raised by getting the question listened to at all. And 
there are here and there individual minds which we may expect 
directly to influence. Here and there, even in a hunting-field, there 
are persons who are led there by habit or conventionality, but who 
are not incapable of thought, perhaps even not unwilling to go through 
the process of thinking. Such persons have only to look the question 
honestly in the face, and not to shrink from the only result to which 
such looking it honestly in the face can lead them. But such persons 
may also be fairly warned that they will be blameworthy in propor- 
tion to their light, and that their responsibility is far greater than 
that of thecommon herd. I ended my former article with a quotation 
from a living poet; I end with the witness of a medizval worthy, 
showing that in the darkest times humanity was never without its 
advocates. I read of Thomas de la Mare, Abbot of Saint Albans 
from 1849 to 1396, that 

‘*‘ Aucupationem, venationem, et omnimodos ludos, tam publicos quam 
privatos, quasi virus fugiebat et exsecrebatur : ita ut a talibus faciem averteret, 
et lepores et aves vi canum et accipitrum fugatas et ad suum refugium conyo- 
lantes, more Sancti Martini, indemnes abire permitteret. * * * * Quod quidem 
sibi difficilius sed magis meritorium videbatur, eo quod dum juvenis et seecu- 
laris erat, in talibus fuerat plurimum exercitatus, et ad hoc ex consuetudine 
et carnis generositate, quasi naturaliter, incitatus.”? 

To every hunter in. whom sophistry has not yet stifled reason and 
conscience, I say, Go thou and do likewise. 


Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 


(1) Ido not commit myself either way in the “ Byron Controversy.” Byron may 
never have used those particular words with that particular meaning; but the words 
express a state of mind which is perfectly conceivable. 

(2) Gesta Abb. S. Alb, iii. 401. 
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‘¢ Rivolsimi in quel lato 
La onde venia la voce, 
E parvemi una luce 
Che lucea quanto stella : 
La mia mente era quella.” 
Bonaggiunta Urbiciant, (1250). 


—_—— 


BeroreE any knowledge of painting was brought to Florence, there 
were already painters in Lucca, and Pisa, and Arezzo, who feared 
God and loved the art. The workmen from Greece, whose trade it 
was to sell their own works in Italy and teach Italians to imitate 
them, had already found in rivals of the soil a skill that could fore- 
stall their lessons and cheapen their labours, more years than is 
supposed before the art came at all into Florence. The pre-eminence 
to which Cimabue was raised at once by his contemporaries, and 
which he still retains to a wide extent even in the modern mind, is 
to be accounted for partly by the circumstances under which he 
arose, and partly by that extraordinary purpose of fortune born with 
the lives of some few, and through which it is not a little thing for 
any who went before if they are even remembered as the shadows 
of the coming of such an one, and the voices which prepared his 
way in the wilderness. It is thus, almost exclusively, that the 
painters of whom I speak are now known. They have left little, and 
but little heed is taken of that which men hold to have been sur- 
passed ; it is gone like time gone,—a track of dust and dead leaves 
that merely led to the fountain. 

Nevertheless, of very late years and in very rare instances, some 
signs of a better understanding have become manifest. A case in 
point is that of the triptych and two cruciform pictures at Dresden, 
by Chiaro di Messer Bello dell’ Erma, to which the eloquent pam- 
phlet of Dr. Aemmster has at length succeeded in attracting the 
students. There is another still more solemn and beautiful work, 


now proved to be by the same hand, in the Pitti gallery at Florence. 
It is the one to which my narrative will relate. 





This Chiaro dell’ Erma was a young man of very honourable 
family in Arezzo; where, conceiving art almost for himself, and 
loving it deeply, he endeavoured from early boyhood towards the 
imitation of any objects offered in nature. The extreme longing 
after a visible embodiment of his thoughts strengthened as his years 
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increased, more even than his sinews or the blood of his life; until 
he would feel faint in sunsets and at the sight of stately persons. 
When he had lived nineteen years, he heard of the famous Giunta 
Pisano; and, feeling much of admiration, with perhaps a little of 
that envy which youth always feels until it has learned to measure 
success by time and opportunity, he determined that he would seek 
out Giunta, and, if possible, become his pupil. 

Having arrived in Pisa, he clothed himself in humble apparel, 
being unwilling that any other thing than the desire he had for 
knowledge should be his plea with the great painter; and then, 
leaving his baggage at a house of entertainment, he took his way 
along the street, asking whom he met for the lodging of Giunta. It 
soon chanced that one of that city, conceiving him to be a stranger 
and poor, took him into his house and refreshed him; afterwards 
directing him on his way. 

When he was brought to speech of Giunta, he said merely that he 
was a student, and that nothing in the world was so much at his 
heart as to become that which he heard told of him with whom he 
was speaking. He was received with courtesy and consideration, 
and soon stood among the works of the famous artist. But the 
forms he saw there were lifeless and incomplete; and a sudden 
exultation possessed him as he said within himself, “ I am the master 
of this man.” The blood came at first into his face, but the next 
moment he was quite pale and fell to trembling. He was able, how- 
ever, to conceal his emotion; speaking very little to Giunta, but 
when he took his leave thanking him respectfully. 

After this, Chiaro’s first resolve was, that he would work out 
thoroughly some one of his thoughts, and let the world know him. 
But the lesson which he had now learned, of how small a greatness 
might win fame, and how little there was to strive against, served to 
make him torpid, and rendered his exertions less continual. Also 
Pisa was a larger and more luxurious city than Arezzo; and when, 
in his walks, he saw the great gardens laid out for pleasure, and the 
beautiful women who passed to and fro, and heard the music that 
was in the groves of the city at evening, he was taken with wonder 
that he had never claimed his share of the inheritance of those 
years in which his youth was cast. And women loved Chiaro; 
for, in despite of the burthen of study, he was well favoured and 
very manly in his walking; and seeing his face in front, there was 
a glory upon it as upon the face of one who feels a light round his 
hair. 

So he put thought from him, and partook of his life. But one 
night, being in a certain company of ladies, a gentleman that was 
there with him began to speak of the paintings of a youth named 
Bonaventura, which he had seen in Lucca; adding, that Giunta 
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Pisano might now look for a rival. When Chiaro heard this, the 
lamps shook before him, and the music beat in his ears. He rose up, 
alleging a sudden sickness, and went out of that house with his teeth 
set. And, being again within his room, he wrote up over the door 
the name of Bonaventura, that it might stop him when he would 
go out. 

He now took to work diligently, not returning to Arezzo, but 
remaining in Pisa, that no day more might be lost; only living 
entirely to himself. Sometimes, after nightfall, he would walk 
abroad in the most solitary places he could find; hardly feeling the 
ground under him, because of the thoughts of the day which held 
him in fever. 

The lodging Chiaro had chosen was in a house that looked upon 
gardens fast by the Church of San Petronio. It was here, and at 
this time, that he painted the Dresden pictures; as also, in all 
likelihood, the one— inferior in merit, but certainly his—which is 
now at Munich. For the most part he was calm and regular in his 
manner of study ; though often he would remain at work through 
the whole of a day, not resting once so long as the light lasted ; 
flushed, and with the hair from his face. Or, at times when he 
could not paint, he would sit for hours in thought of all the greatness 
the world had known from of old; until he was weak with yearning, 
like one who gazes upon a path of stars. 

He continued in this patient endeavour for about three years, at 
the end of which his name was spoken throughout all Tuscany. As 
his fame waxed, he began to be employed, besides easel-pictures, 
upon wall-paintings ; but I believe that no traces remain to us of 
any of these latter. He is said to have painted in the Duomo; and 
D’Agincourt mentions having seen some portions of a picture by 
him which originally had its place above the high altar in the 
Church of the Certosa ; but which, at the time he saw it, being very 
dilapidated, had been hewn out of the wall, and was preserved in 
the stores of the convent. Before the period of Dr. Aemmster’s 
researches, however, it had been entirely destroyed. 

Chiaro was now famous. It was for the race of fame that he had 
girded up his loins; and he had not paused until fame was reached ; 
yet now, in taking breath, he found that the weight was still at his 
heart. The years of his labour had fallen from him, and his life was 
still in its first painful desire. 

With all that Chiaro had done during these three years, and even 
before with the studies of his early youth, there had always been a 
feeling of worship and service. It was the peace-offering that he 
made to God and to his own soul for the eager selfishness of his aim. 
There was earth, indeed, upon the hem of his raiment; but this was 
of the heaven, heavenly. He had seasons when he could endure to 
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think of no other feature of his hope than this. Sometimes it had 
even seemed to him to behold that day when his mistress—his 
mystical lady (now hardly in her ninth year, but whose smile at 
meeting had already lighted on his soul,)—even she, his own 
gracious Italian Art—should pass, through the sun that never sets, 
into the shadow of the tree of life, and be seen of God and found 
good: and then it had seemed to him that he, with many who, since 
his coming, had joined the band of whom he was one (for, in his 
dream, the body he had worn on earth had been dead an hundred 
years), were permitted to gather round the blessed maiden, and to 
worship with her through all ages and ages of ages, saying, Holy, 
holy, holy.. This thing he had seen with the eyes of his spirit ; and 
in this thing had trusted, believing that it would surely come to pass. 

But now, (being at length led to inquire closely into himself,) 
even as, in the pursuit of fame, the unrest abiding after attainment 
had proved to him that he had misinterpreted the craving of his own 
spirit—so also, now that he would willingly have fallen back on 
devotion, he became aware that much of that reverence which he 
had mistaken for faith had been no more than the worship of beauty. 
Therefore, after certain days passed in perplexity, Chiaro said within 
himself, “‘ My life and my will are yet before me: I will take another 
aim to my life.” 

From that moment Chiaro set a watch on his soul, and put his 
hand to no other works but only to such as had for their end the 
presentment of some moral greatness that should influence the 
beholder : and to this end, he multiplied abstractions, and forgot the 
beauty and passion of the world. So the people ceased to throng 
about his pictures as heretofore; and, when they were carried 
through town and town to their destination, they were no longer 
delayed by the crowds eager to gaze and admire: and no prayers or 
offerings were brought to them on their path, as to his Madonnas, 
and his Saints, and his Holy Children, wrought for the sake of the 
life he saw in the faces that he loved. Only the critical audience 
remained to him; and these, in default of more worthy matter, 
would have turned their scrutiny on a puppet ora mantle. Mean- 
while, he had no more of fever upon him; but was calm and pale 
each day in all that he did and in his goings in and out. The works 
he produced at this time have perished—in all likelihood, not 
unjustly. It is said (and we may easily believe it), that, though 
more laboured than his former pictures, they were cold and un- 
emphatic; bearing marked out upon them the measure of that 
boundary to which they were made to conform. 

And the weight was still ciose at Chiaro’s heart: but he held in 
his breath, never resting (for he was afraid), and would not know it. 

Now it happened, within these days, that there fell a great feast 
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in Pisa, for holy matters: and each man left his occupation ; and all 
the guilds and companies of the city were got together for games 
and rejoicings. And there were scarcely any that stayed in the 
houses, except ladies who lay or sat along their balconies between 
open windows which let the breeze beat through the rooms and over 
the spread tables from end to end. And the golden cloths that their 
arms lay upon drew all eyes upward to see their beauty; and the 
day was long; and every hour of the day was bright with the sun. 

So Chiaro’s model, when he awoke that morning on the hot 
pavement of the Piazza Nunziata, and saw the hurry of people that 
passed him, got up and went along with them; and Chiaro waited 
for him in vain. 

For the whole of that morning, the music was in Chiaro’s room 
from the Church close at hand; and he could hear the sounds that 
the crowd made in the streets; hushed only at long intervals while 
the processions for the feast-day chanted in going under his windows. 
Also, more than once, there was a high clamour from the meeting of 
factious persons: for the ladies of both leagues were looking down ; 
and he who encountered his enemy could not choose but draw upon 
him. Chiaro waited a long time idle; and then knew that his 
model was gone elsewhere. When at his work, he was blind and 
deaf to all else; but he feared sloth: for then his stealthy thoughts 
would begin to beat round and round him, seeking a point for attack. 
He now rose, therefore, and went to the window. It was within a 
short space of noon; and underneath him a throng of people was 
coming out through the porch of San Petronio. 

The two greatest houses of the feud in Pisa had filled the Church 
for that mass. The first to leave had been the Gherghiotti; who, 
stopping on the threshold, had fallen back in ranks along each side 
of the archway: so that now, in passing outward, the Marotoli had 
to walk between two files of men whom they hated, and whose 
fathers had hated theirs. All the chiefs were there and their whole 
adherence ; and each knew the name of each. Every man of the 
Marotoli, as he came forth and saw his foes, laid back his hood and 
gazed about him, to show the badge upon the close cap that held his 
hair. And of the Gherghiotti there were some who tightened their 
girdles; and some shrilled and threw up their wrists scornfully, as 
who flies a falcon ; for that was the crest of their house. 

On the walls within the entry were a number of tall narrow 
pictures, presenting a moral allegory of Peace, which Chiaro had 
painted that year for the Church. The Gherghiotti stood with their 
backs to these frescoes; and among them Golzo Ninuccio, the 
youngest noble of the faction, called by the people Golaghiotta, for 
his debased life. This youth had remained for some while talking 
listlessly to his fellows, though with his sleepy sunken eyes fixed on 
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them who passed: but now, seeing that no man jostled another, he 
drew the long silver shoe off his foot and struck the dust out of it on 
the cloak of him who was going by, asking him how far the tides 
rose at Viderza. And he said so because it was three months since, 
at that place, the Gherghiotti had beaten the Marotoli to the sands, 
and held them there while the sea came in; whereby many had been 
drowned. And, when he had spoken, at once the whole archway 
was dazzling with the light of confused swords; and they who had 
left turned back ; and they who were still behind made haste to come 
forth : and there was so much blood cast up the walls on a sudden, 
that it ran in long streams down Chiaro’s paintings. 

Chiaro turned himself from the window; for the light felt dry 
between his lids, and he could not look. He sat down, and heard 
the noise of contention driven out of the church-porch and a great 
way through the streets; and soon there was a deep murmur that 
heaved and waxed from the other side of the city, where those 
of both parties were gathering to join in the tumult. 

Chiaro sat with his face in his open hands. Once again he had 
wished to set his foot on a place that looked green and fertile; and 
once again it seemed to him.that the thin rank mask was about 
to spread away, and that this time the chill of the water must leave 
leprosy in his flesh. The light still swam in his head, and bewildered 
him at first ; but when he knew his thoughts, they were these :— 

“ Fame failed me: faith failed me: and now this also,—the hope 
that I nourished in this my generation of men,—shall pass from me, 
and leave my feet and my hands groping. Yet because of this are 
my feet become slow and my hands thin. I am as one who, through 
the whole night, holding his way diligently, hath smitten the steel 
unto the flint, to lead some whom he knew darkling ; who hath kept 
his eyes always on the sparks that himself made, lest they should 
fail; and who, towards dawn, turning to bid them that he had 
guided God speed, sees the wet grass untrodden except of his own 
feet. Iam as the last hour of the day, whose chimes are a perfect 
number; whom the next followeth not, nor light ensueth from him; 
but in the same darkness is the old order begun afresh. Men say, 
‘This is not God nor man; he is not as we are, neither above us: let 
him sit beneath us, for we are many.’ Where I write Peace, in that 
spot is the drawing of swords, and there men’s footprints are red. 
When I would sow, another harvest is ripe. Nay, it is much worse 
with me than thus much. Am I not as a cloth drawn before the 
light, that the looker may not be blinded; but which sheweth 
thereby the grain of its own coarseness; so that the light seems 
defiled, and men say, ‘ We will not walk by it.’ Wherefore through 
me they shall be doubly accursed, seeing that through me they reject 
the light. May one be a devil and not know it ?” 

3c2 
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As Chiaro was in these thoughts, the fever encroached slowly on 
his veins, till he could sit no longer and would have risen; but 
suddenly he found awe within him, and held his head bowed, without 
stirring. The warmth of the air was not shaken ; but there seemed 
a pulse in the light, and a living freshness, like rain. The silence 
was a painful music, that made the blood ache in his temples ; and he 
lifted his face and his deep eyes. 

A woman was present in his room, clad to the hands and feet w ith 
a green and grey raiment, fashioned to that time. It seemed that 
the first thoughts he had ever known were given him as at first from 
her eyes, and he knew her hair to be the golden veil through which 
he beheld his dreams. Though her hands were joined, her face was 
not lifted, but set forward ; and though the gaze was austere, yet her 
mouth was supreme in gentleness. And as he looked, Chiaro’s 
spirit appeared abashed of its own intimate presence, and his lips 
shook with the thrill of tears; it seemed such a bitter while till the 
spirit might be indeed alone. 

She did not move closer towards him, but he felt her to be as much 
with him as his breath. It was as though, scaling a great steepness, 
he heard his own voice echoed in some place much higher than he 
could see, and the name of which was not known to him. As the 
woman stood, her speech was with Chiaro: not, as it were, from her 
mouth or in his ears; but distinctly between them. 

“T am an image, Chiaro, of thine own soul within thee. See me, 
and know me asI am. Thou sayest that fame has failed thee, and 
faith failed thee; but because at least thou hast not laid thy life unto 
riches, therefore, though thus late, I am suffered to come into thy 
knowledge. Fame sufficed not, for that thou didst seek fame: seek 
thine own conscience (not thy mind’s conscience, but thine heart’s), 
and all shall approve and suffice. For Fame, in noble soils, is a fruit 
of the Spring: but not therefore should it be said: ‘Lo! my garden 
that I planted is barren: the crocus is here, but the lily is dead in 
the dry ground, and shall not lift the earth that covers it: therefore 
I will fling my garden together, and give it unto the builders.’ Take 
heed rather that thou woulile not the wise secret earth; for in the 
mould that thou throwest up shall the first tender growth lie to 
waste; which else had been made strong in its season. Yea, and 
even if the year fall past in all its months, and the soil be indeed, to 
thee, peevish and incapable, and though thou indeed gather all thy 
harvest, and it suffice for others, and thou remain vexed with 
emptiness; and others drink of thy streams, and the drouth rasp thy 
throat ;—let it be enough that these have found the feast good, and 
thanked the giver: remembering that, when the winter is striven 


through, there is another year, whose wind is meek, and whose sun 
fulfilleth all.” 
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While he heard, Chiaro went slowly on his knees. It was not to 

her that spoke, for the speech seemed within him and kis own. The 
air brooded in sunshine, and though the turmoil was great outside, 
the air within was at peace. But when he looked in her eyes he 
wept. And she came to him, and cast her hair over him, and took 
her hands about his forehead, and spoke again :— 
_ “Thou hast said,” she continued gently, “that faith failed thee. 
This cannot be. Either thou hadst it not, or thou hast it. But who 
bade thee strike the point betwixt love and faith? Wouldst thou 
sift the warm breeze from the sun that quickens it? Who bade 
thee turn upon God and say: ‘Behold, my offering is of earth, and 
not worthy : thy fire comes not upon it: therefore, though I slay not 
my brother whom thou acceptest, I will depart before thou smite 
me.’ Why shouldst thou rise up and tell God He is not content? 
Had He, of his warrant, certified so to thee? Be not nice to seek 
out division; but possess thy love in sufficiency: assuredly this is 
faith, for the heart must believe first. "What He hath set in thine 
heart to do, that do thou; and even though thou do it without 
thought of Him, it shall be well done; it is this sacrifice that He 
asketh of thee, and his flame is upon it for a sign. Think not of 
Him; but of his love and thy love. For with God is no lust of 
godhead: He hath no hand to bow beneath, nor a foot, that thou 
shouldst kiss it.” 

And Chiaro held silence, and wept into her hair which covered 
his face ; and the salt tears that he shed ran through her hair upon 
his lips; and he tasted the bitterness of shame. 

Then the fair woman, that was his soul, spoke again to him, 
saying :— 

“ And for this thy last purpose, and for those unprofitable truths 
of thy teaching,—thine heart hath already put them away, and it 
needs not that I lay my bidding upon thee. How is it that thou, a 
man, wouldst say coldly to the mind what God hath said to the heart 
warmly ? Thy will was honest and wholesome; but look well lest 
this also be folly,—to say, ‘I, in doing this, do strengthen God 
among men.’ When at any time hath He cried unto thee, saying, 
‘My son, lend ‘me thy shoulder, for I fall?’ Deemest thou that the 
men who enter God’s temple in malice, to the provoking of blood, and 
neither for his love nor for his wrath will abate their purpose,—shall 
afterwards stand with thee in the porch, midway between Him and 
themselves, to give ear unto thy thin voice, which merely the fall of 
their visors can drown, and to see thy hands, stretched feebly, tremble 
among their swords? Give thou to God no more than He asketh of 
thee ; but to man also, that which is man’s. In all that thou doest, 
work from thine own heart, simply; for his heart is as thine, when 
thine is wise and humble ; and he shall have understanding of thee. 
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One drop of rain is as another, and the sun’s prism in all: and shalt 
thou not be as he, whose lives are the breath of One? Only by 
making thyself his equal can he learn to hold communion with thee, 
and at last own thee above him. Not till thou lean over the water 
shalt thou see thine image therein: stand erect, and it shall slope 
from thy feet and be lost. Know that there is but this means 
whereby thou mayest serve God with man :—Set thine hand and thy 
soul to serve man with God.” 

And when she that spoke had said these words within Chiaro’s 
spirit, she left his side quietly, and stood up as he had first seen her: 
with her fingers laid together, and her eyes steadfast, and with the 
breadth of her long dress covering her feet on the floor. And, speak- 
ing again, she said :— 

“‘ Chiaro, servant of God, take now thine Art unto thee, and paint 
me thus, as I am, to know me: weak, as I am, and in the weeds of 
this time ; only with eyes which seck out labour, and with a faith, 
not learned, yet jealous of prayer. Do this; so shall thy soul stand 
before thee always, and perplex thee no more.” 

And Chiaro did as she bade him. While he worked, his face grew 
solemn with knowledge: and before the shadows had turned, his 
work was done. Having finished, he lay back where he sat, and was 
asleep immediately: for the growth of that strong sunset was heavy 
about him, and he felt weak and haggard; like one just come out of 
a dusk, hollow country, bewildered with echoes, where he had lost 
himself, and who has not slept for many days and nights. And 
when she saw him lie back, the beautiful woman came to him, and 
sat at his head, gazing, and quieted his sleep with her voice. 

The tumult of the factions had endured all that day through all 
Pisa, though Chiaro had not heard it: and the last service of that 
feast was a mass sung at midnight from the windows of all the 
churches for the many dead who lay about the city, and who had to 
be buried before morning, because of the extreme heats. 





In the spring of 18—, I was at Florence. Such as were there at 
the same time with myself—those, at least, to whom Art is some- 
thing—will certainly recollect how many rooms of the Pitti Gallery 
were closed through that season, in order that some of the pictures 
they contained might be examined and repaired without the neces- 
sity of removal. The hall, the staircases, and the vast central suite 
of apartments, were the only accessible portions; and in these such 
paintings as they could admit from the sealed penctralia were pro- 
fanely huddled together, without respect of dates, schools, or persons. 

I fear that, through this interdict, I may have missed seeing 
many of the best pictures. I do not mean on/y the most talked of ; 
for these, as they were restored, generally found their way somehow 
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into the open rooms, owing to the clamours raised by the students ; 
and I remember how old Ercoli’s, the curator’s, spectacles used to be 
mirrored in the reclaimed surface, as he leaned mysteriously over 
these works with some of the visitors, to scrutinise and elucidate. 

One picture which I saw that spring I shall not easily forget. It 
was among those, I believe, brought from the other rooms, and had 
been hung, obviously out of all chronology, immediately beneath that 
head by Raphael so long known as the “ Berrettino,” and now said 
to be the portrait of Cecco Ciulli. 

The picture I speak of is a small one, and represents merely the 
figure of a woman, clad te the hands and feet with a green and grey 
raiment, chaste and early in its fashion, but exceedingly simple. 
She is standing: her hands are held together lightly, and her eyes 
set earnestly open. 

The face and hands in this picture, though wrought with great 
delicacy, have the appearance of being painted at once, in a single 
sitting: the drapery is unfinished. As soon as I saw the figure, it drew 
an awe upon me, like water in shadow. I shall not attempt to describe 
it more than I have already done; for the most absorbing wonder 
of it was its literality. You knew that figure, when painted, had 
been seen ; yet it was not a thing to be seen of men. This language 
will appear ridiculous to such as have never looked on the work ; and 
it may be even to some among those who have. On examining it 
closely, I perceived in one corner of the canvass the words Manus 
Animam pinzit, and the date 1239. 

I turned to my catalogue, but that was useless, for the pictures 
were all displaced. I then stepped up to the Cavaliere Ercoli, who 
was in the room at the moment, and asked him regarding the subject 
and authorship of the painting. He treated the matter, I thought, 
somewhat slightingly, and said that he could show me the reference 
in the Catalogue, which he had compiled. This, when found, was 
not of much value, as it merely said, ‘“‘Schizzo d’autore incerto,” 
adding the inscription.’ I could willingly have prolonged my inquiry, 
in the hope that it might somehow lead to some result; but I had 
disturbed the curator from certain yards of Guido, and he was 
not communicative. I went back, therefore, and stood before the 
picture till it grew dusk. 

The next day I was there again; but this time a circle of students 
was round the spot, all copying the “ Berrettino.” I contrived, how- 
ever, to find a place whence I could see my picture, and where I 


(1) Ishould here say, that in the latest catalogues, (owing, as in’cases before mentioned, 
to the zeal and enthusiasm of Dr. Aemmster), this, and several other pictures, have been 
more competently entered. The work in question is now placed in the Sala Sessagona, 
a room I did not see—under the number 161. It is described as “ Figura mistica di 
Chiaro dell’ Erma,” and there is a brief notice of the author appended. 
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seemed to be in nobody’s way. For some minutes I remained un- 
disturbed ; and then I heard, in an English voice: “ Might I beg 
of you, sir, to stand a little more to this side, as you interrupt my 
view.” 

I felt vexed, for, standing where he asked me, a glare struck on 
the picture from the windows, and I could not see it. However, the 
request was reasonably made, and from a countryman ; so I complied, 
and turning away, stood by his easel. I knew it was not worth 
while ; yet I referred in some way to the work underneath the one 
he was copying. He did not laugh, but he smiled as we do in 
England: “ Very odd, is it not ?” said he. 

The other students near us were all continental; and seeing an 
Englishman sclect an Englishman to speak with, conceived, I 
suppose, that he could understand no language but his own. They 
had evidently been noticing the interest which the little picture 
appeared to excite in me. 

One of them, an Italian, said something to another who stood next 
to him. He spoke with a Genoese accent, and I lost the sense in the 
villanous dialect. ‘Che so?” replied the other, lifting his eyebrows 
towards the figure ; “roba mistica: ’st’ Inglesi son matti sul misti- 
cismo: somiglia alle nebbie di la. Li fa pensare alla patria— 


‘e intenerisce il core 
Lo di ch’ han detto ai dolci amici adio.’ ” 


‘“‘ La notte, vuoi dire,” said a third. 

There was a general laugh. My compatriot was evidently a 
novice in the language, and did not take in what was said. I 
remained silent, being amused. 

“Et toi donc?” said he who had quoted Dante, turning to a 
student, whose birthplace was unmistakable, even had he been ad- 
dressed in any other language: “que dis-tu de ce genre-la ?” 

“Moi?” returned the Frenchman, standing back from his easel, 
and looking at me and at the figure, quite politely, though with an 
evident reservation : “ Je dis, mon cher, que c’est une spécialité dont 
je me fiche pas mal. Je tiens que quand on ne comprend pas une 
chose, c’est qu’elle ne signifie rien.” 

My reader thinks possibly that the French student was right. 

DantE GasriEL Rossetti. 














TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN: A REPLY. 


Tue recent essay in this Review on Trinity College, Dublin, must 
command attention, whatever be its merits." It concerns a question 
of growing interest, and foreshadows the coming conflict about 
university education in Ireland; and if the writer had informed the 
public that he had himself been a resident student and distinguished 
graduate of Dublin, this fact would have added to his authority, even 
though the tone of his essay might have caused some surprise. The 
reader will, however, conclude that if from experience and from temper 
Mr. Cullinan is thoroughly qualified to attack our University, he 
is not likely to have omitted or extenuated any weak points in her 
system. His knowledge and his avowed hostility are of great service 
in showing the full strength of the case against us. If this reply 
succeeds in foiling such an attack, we need hardly fear any other 
assailant. His suggestions, so far as they depend upon his strictures, 
must stand or fall with them. If independent, they must be received 
with the respect due to a man who has passed through two universi- 
ties with credit. . 

It will, indeed, be difficult for a Fellow of Trinity College to 
obtain a hearing, after the extraordinary picture that can be gathered 
from Mr. Cullinan’s essay. It being “ almost, if not altogether, im- 
possible for a specialty scholar to succeed, these Fellows are frequently 
mediocre general men, with an unintelligent appreciation for a 
great variety of subjects ” (p. 435). Having secured the wonderful 
prize, they proceed to slumber, “rotting at ease on Lethe’s wharf,” 
with “a livelihood and a sinecure profession,” which consists in 
employing their powerful intellects on “lecturing occasionally in 
trigonometry and Virgil” (p. 482): and, nevertheless, their number 
‘is quite inadequate to the work they undertake” (p. 431). But 
the reader, who thinks he is getting a clear idea of these gentlemen, 
who thinks that their College must be like All Souls, which com- 
pensated by that title for the bodily absence of its students, is startled 
to read that they earn £27,000 per annum by their efficiency. They 
persuade 500 [really 650] students to come and reside in or near 
the College, and attend their occasional lectures. 500 [350] more 
are seduced into paying the exorbitant price of £84 “ for merely 
being examined eight times” (p. 430). They farther incur the 
expense of coming from all parts of the kingdom for the purpose. 
Verily, if to these Fellows “slumber is more sweet than toil,” 


(1) See Fortnightly Review for October. 
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it is indeed a most refreshing slumber, that almost doubles the 
revenues of the College, though it is never interrupted, save by the 
study of the calendar (p. 435). 

What are the unvarnished facts? There are more than 1,200 
names on the books of Trinity College, Dublin. Far from having a 
monopoly, that University has to contend against the honest rivalry 
of the Queen’s University, the constant pressure of Cardinal Cullen 
in favour of his University in Stephen’s Green, and the greater 
name and more numerous prizes of her English sisters. If, in spite 
of this competition, a staff of about forty working Professors and 
Fellows not only educate 1,200 students, but have, according to Mr. 
Cullinan, “made and kept that education dear,” all random charges 
of idleness and mediocrity are sufficiently exposed. 

Mr. Cullinan’s first definite position—a position on which almost 
all his arguments depend—is this: that the ‘“‘revenues of Trinity 
College, whether we call it College or University, vastly exceed the 
revenues of any other College, or College and University, in the king- 
dom.” He tells us that we are guilty of a “fallacy ” in asserting 
that it is both a college and an university, when there are no 
colleges save one, and “no revenues of the University of Dublin 
distinct from those of Trinity College.” I should like to know 
what fallacy? For Mr. Cullinan is guilty of at least three. First 
he implies that we have asserted these revenues to be distinct. 
I deny that we ever did. We said, that income and expenses were 
distinct. In the next place he is guilty of the fallacy of equivo- 
cation, when he compares the revenue of English colleges with the 
income of Trinity College, Dublin. In ordinary parlance, revenue is 
confined to returns of property, while income is applied to the 
earnings of professional men. You speak of the revenues of a noble- 
man, but of the income of a professional man. By using these terms 
synonymously, and by confusing them, he compares the endowments 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, with the endowments and the earnings 
of Trinity College, Dublin. I plead that this is unjust ; in no return 
or blue-book with which I am acquainted are the tutorial fees of any 
English college reckoned as part of its revenue. 

The statement that the College and University of Dublin have no 
distinct revenues is only true, if revenue means endowment. For the 
College has a distinct income—the fees of its students. 

Mr. Cullinan is also guilty of an ignoratio elenchi when he infers 
from the fact of a joint revenue that there are no distinct expenses. If 
we have shown that the College has a separate income, we can show 
from his own imperfect table (p. 430) that the University has distinct 
expenses. What college in Cambridge has such items as these in its 
accounts— Professors and lecturers, £6,400 ; library and observatory, 
£1,500”? The opponents of Trinity College, Dublin, will struggle 
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in vain against the positive fact that her position as an university 
costs her £10,000 a-year at least. I ask, where is our fallacy ? 

This difficulty being removed, we proceed to the statement that 
Trinity College, Dublin, is the richest College, or College and Univer- 
sity, in the kingdom. In order to prove this, he uses as synonymous 
the term “ revenues” as applied to the Cambridge colleges, and the 
term “income from all sources,” as applied to Dublin. If the reve- 
nues of Trinity College, Cambridge, include all the fees paid by 
students, then from the most careful computation I can make, in the 
absence of official returns, the total yearly income of that College is 
nearly £52,000. That of Dublin (subtracting the £10,000 for univer- 
sity expenses) is about £54,000. In this sense, then, the statement 
that Trinity College, Dublin, is the richest of colleges is true, but not 
longo intervallo. It must farther be insisted that, with a surplus of 
£2,000 a-year, there are also double the number of undergraduates 
on the books, and that there is a much larger number of students 
attending lectures than in Trinity College, Cambridge. It is 
already obvious that the slight excess of income in Dublin is attri- 
butable to this larger number of students, and to it alone. Mr. 
Cullinan seems very indignant that we should plunder the public 
to such an extent, and seems to believe that we extract the £27,000 
a-year so obtained by some sort of extortion. Is it necessary to 
repeat that these fees are the voluntary acknowledgment by the 
public of the efficiency of the College, and not a part of its endow- 
ment ? 

But let us take the word revenue in its proper sense. In this 
sense it is not true that Trinity College, Dublin, is, as a College, or a 
College and University, the most richly endowed in the world. Yor if we 
subtract from its income all fees obtained from pupils, the residue is 
very nearly £37,000, out of which all the university expenses, already 
estimated at over £10,000, must be deducted. This sum is obtained 
from averages reaching from 1864 to 1869. Now, in the blue book 
of 1851, the revenues of Trinity College, Cambridge, are stated 
(deducting all fees of students) at £32,158. But from the higher 
average value of their Fellowships in the last Parliamentary return 
(of 1870), as well as from the scholarships since founded, it appears 
that this revenue has increased about £5,000 a ycar in value. If 
these figures be correct, the Dublin Col/ege can show a revenue of 
£27,000 against that of £37,000 belonging to the College with which 
it is compared.’ Its revenues are, therefore, sma// as compared with 
such other colleges as educate a proportionate number of students, 
and Mr. Cullinan’s first allegation is disproved. 


(1) I have to thank my friend, Mr. Williamson, for computing the income and 
revenue of Trinity College, Cambridge, from the Cambridge Calendar, from the Uni- 
versity Commission Report of 1851, and from the Parliamentary Return of 1870. 
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His next position is not, indeed, a distinct assertion, but an 
insinuation, that the income of Trinity College is dishonestly 
administered by the Board, and by a process of arithmetic, which he 
can hardly have learned from our manuals, he discovers a sum of 
£20,000 a year unaccounted for in the income of the College. How 
does he attain this wonderful result’ He reverts to an old return, 
and deliberately understates the income of the Fellows, at a sum 
amounting to £19,380. Subtracting this and other admitted 
expenses from a total of £64,000, he discovers an unexplained 
residuum of £17,000, which he calls £20,000. But in the very next 
page (p. 431, note), where he desires to insist on the wealth of the 
Fellows, he quotes a recent report, which raises their total income to 
£28,050. If we substitute this item for that exhumed from the 
old report, it will reduce the missing £17,000 to £8,330. I ask, on 
Mr. Cullinan’s own showing, what becomes of the insinuation about 
£20,000 ? 

Perhaps the reader will think that our accounts, like those of many 
English colleges, are difficult of access, and only to be indirectly 
discovered from reports. I fear Mr. Cullinan cannot defend himself 
even on this plea. The words of the Bursar’s letter to me will speak 
for themselves. ‘‘ Before writing the above statement, Mr. Cullinan 
applied to the Auditor of the College for a copy of the annual 
accounts of the past year. He was informed that the accounts were 
open to the inspection of any of the Fellows, and that he could easily 
obtain the information he required from some of them, but that the 
accounts were too long to be transcribed in full. He replied that 
this arrangement would suit his purpose; but he never took any 
farther steps in the matter.” When a Government Commission has 
investigated within twenty years every detail in the University, and 
published a report of a satisfactory character, it is a matter of great 
patience (as Bishop Butler would say) to be exposed to the random 
attacks of men who will not trouble themselves to ascertain facts or 
deal accurately with figures. 

But the English mind is so prone to believe anything against any 
Irish institution, that I shall pay this allegation the compliment of a 
more explicit refutation than it deserves, and lay before the reader a 
short abstract of a year’s (1869) expenditure of the revenues of the 
College and University. A glance at these items will show how 
many of them belong strictly to University, as distinguished from 
College, expenditure. I may add that about £6,000 of the earnings 
of the Fellows are spent on similar public objects—a very just tax 
on our privileged position. All surplus funds are invested for the 
benefit of the College, and applied to creating new prizes. 
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. Incidental expenses of the medical and other professional schools. £1,052 
- Museum, Botanic Garden, and Herbarium . 4 < . 940 
- Medals, Prizes, and small Exhibitions . é ‘ ; ; - 1,398 
. Stationery and printing ‘ . ; : P . P 887 
. Chapel and Choir ‘ ‘ . : , - °@82 
. Schools on estates, Veidlons, and Charities : ‘ n 3 . 1,548 
. Salaries of Law Agents, Steward, Beadle, &c. ‘ ? . 1,450 
. Municipal rates in College Buildings . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 1,417 
. Rent and law expenses ‘ . : : , ‘ ; - 262 
. Loss by income tax. P ‘ : 4 - oem 
- Maintenance of College buildings, i inane, &e. ‘ , - 3,202 
. Expended in building (unusually small). . : : -° 699 
. Professors’ salaries (not held — Fellow om : ‘ ‘ é - 6,180 
- Scholars (about) . ‘ P ‘ ‘ . 4,800 
- University Students. : . 1,400 
. Library and Observatory (formerly understated by me) d . 1,858 
. Salaries to Fellows (about) . : : - 7,700 
. General household expenses . ‘ ° ‘ ; ? : - 1,621 
. Porters and servants . ‘ R = 7 : - 1,270 
. Offices held by Senior Fellows : : ‘ : : . 2,160 
. Professorships held by Junior Fellows (about) F ‘ , . 2,000 


£43,008 10 
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Here, then, is more than our revenue plainly and fairly accounted for, 
and here is, in addition, the important fact, that only £11,800 of the 
annual revenues ure absorbed, including offices, by the “ voracious 
Fellowships.” Is this an unreasonable tax on the funds of the 
College ? 

But, Mr. Cullinan will exclaim, the Fellows’ income is nearly three 
times as great. So it is, because they earnit. In spite of all he can 
say, they are good and faithful servants, their talent has gained three. 
Why, I should like to know, are they not to earn an additional income 
by pupils’ fees, and why should they not divide a great part of this 
sum among themselves ? Our professors of Anatomy and of Chemistry 
receive very moderate salaries; but by the great efficiency of their 
teaching, and the high reputation of the medical school generally, 
they obtain an income in fees far exceeding that of most Fellows. 
Does Mr. Cullinan pretend that these fees are “the money of the 
Trish nation’’? The sooner such nonsense is exploded the better. 
Call our revenues, if you like, a “trust fund for Irish educational 
purposes.” We are ready to show how they are spent, and to 
challenge any accusation of extravagance; but to call our honest 
earnings the property of the Irish nation really “ ?s monstrous.” 

How long must we refute these mis-statements, how long must we 
wait before our assailants will adhere to facts? Year after year we 
used to see men rising in the House of Commons to inform the 
English people that we had £100,000 in lands. We denied it, and 
denied it, till they reduced their estimate to £60,000. I suppose it 
will require years more of tedious repetition to teach them that our 
revenues are (including private bequests) £37,000, and that all our 
additional income depends mainly on our efficiency, and will vanish as 
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soon as we have reached the condition which Mr. Cullinan attributes 
to us. 

On the distribution, therefore, of our own earnings among our- 
selves, we are quite willing to consider Mr. Cullinan’s advice, but not 
his absurd dictation. He thinks that our Fellows are overpaid, for 
by quoting from the Return of 1870, of which he avoids giving the 
details, he discovers that the average income of Trinity Cambridge 
Fellows is £440, that of Trinity, Dublin, £850." I entreat any 
reader interested in the question to refer to this important document, 
and observe the distinction there drawn between the Cambridge 
Fellows engaged in University or Collegiate education, and those not so 
engaged. Let him observe that forty-three out of the sixty Fellows 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, are of the latter class, and draw 
salaries without any duties. These fellowships are prizes, and not 
professions. It isthe absence of this very class of Fellowships which 
Mr. Cullinan considers a weak point in the Dublin system. He 
thinks, and his opinion on such a point is valuable, that if there were 
a greater number of these prizes, science and literature would be 
stimulated, and the reputation of his former University increased. 
It is rather amusing that in this case, which comes home to 
himself, he suddenly forgets his objection to sinecurists. Has he 
never heard thoughtful Oxford and Cambridge men say that the 
existence of these very absentee Fellowships was their weak point, 
and that endowments given for learning should not be spent in idle- 
ness? But however this may be, such Fellowships do not exist at 
Trinity College, Dublin. There are no non-resident Fellows. The 
whole staff is there occupied in teaching, or managing the University 
and College. These thirty-three men are, therefore, to be compared 
with the corresponding seventeen Fellows in the Cambridge return, 
who are stated to be similarly engaged. What is the average income 
of these Cambridge gentlemen? Not £440, but £750. And this is 
not all. In the average income of the Fellows of Trinity College, 
Dublin, all their salaries as University officers are included. This is 
not stated to be the case in the average of £750 returned for the 
Cambridge Fellows. I have examined their calendar, and find 
that apart from University Scholarships and rich livings (which no 
Church Act has yet swept away), the uncertain value of which I 
shall designate as x, the University offices held by the Trinity 
College Fellows must raise their average income by at least £60 
per annum. The income from all sources of the Dublin working 
Fellow is £850; that of the Cambridge working Fellow is £810 + z. 

Mr. Cullinan comments on the fact, that all the Fellows save two 


(1) This high average is obtained by adding in the large incomes of the Senior 
Fellows, who hold a position similar to the heads of small colleges at the English 
universities. The average income of the Zutors is far smaller, and does not exceed 
£700, including all their emoluments. 
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refused a living worth £873 per annum. This happened in the year 
1844, twenty-six years ago, when there was a panic about land in 
Ireland, when rents were badly paid, when the poor rates were 
enormous, and the country greatly disturbed. A parish of similar 
value in England would have secured any Junior Fellow. Since 
that time, the same living was taken by a Fellow of ten years’ 
standing. Is it any proper test of our present condition, to omit this 
fact and go back twenty-six years ?* 

But I have already produced other most valuable information 
afforded by the parliamentary Return of 1870, to which Mr. Cullinan 
has so casually directed our attention. It is there officially stated that 
about one-fourth of the income of the Dublin Fellows (including offices, 
two-fifths) is derived from the endowments of the College, and three- 
fourths (three-fifths) from the fees of pupils. If I mistake not, this is 
a very small tax indeed on the revenues, for the efficient working of 
the College. Nevertheless, so angry is Mr. Cullinan at the income 
of the Dublin Fellows, and so strong are his convictions on the 
subject, that he says (p. 439), “a diminution in the emoluments of 
the Fellows is, per se, expedient.” The yearly emolument of a Junior 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, is, per se, £36 18s. 8d. The yearly 
emolument of a Fellow of the College to which Mr. Cullinan belongs, 
is said to be, per se, £330. Which of these most requires diminution 
per se ? 

Observe the words per se. Quite apart from any useful application 
of the funds, quite apart from any ulterior object, our incomes are 
displeasing to him. It were better to take the surplus, and cast it to 
the winds. It were better to bury it in the earth. The diminution 
is, per se, expedient. I have heard this argument from the Fenians, 
who think the world is “unfairly divided,’ and that the landed 
proprietors should be plundered per se. I have heard it from the 
Ultramontanes, who thought that the bare fact of a Protestant 
Church being richly endowed, was a thing per se disgusting, and 
intolerable. I did not expect to mect it in the pages of the 
Fortnightly Review. 

(1) If it be so, we can retort that in the very same year, 1844, a living with a net 
income over £1,100, in an undisturbed country, was obtained by a fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, of twelve years’ standing ; consequently all his seniors were either 


too rich or too worthless to undertake the care of such a parish. MMutato nomine de te 
Fabula narratur. 

(2) In no sort of argument does Mr. Cullinan seem more unfortunate than in his 
threatening dilemmas. I have already shown how that about the country living, 
which he says we were once either too rich or too worthless to accept, is answered by 
the disturbed and depressed condition of things. He afterwards returns to this 
favourite point, and offers us the same pleasant alternative, because we do not take 
private pupils. It is not the least matter whether we are too rich to try, or too stupid 
to succeed, we have no time to do it. If we had, is it a crime to have a competency, and 
to refuse the toil of private pupils in addition to college work ? The dilemma then, as 
before, leaves a third alternative (if I may say so) open, and, secondly, has one of its 
horns lamentably blunt. 
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We find, however, in other parts of his essay, ample reasons for 
stripping even the present body, not only of a part, but of all their 
revenues. If his sketch were correct, their chief characteristics 
would be mediocrity, extortion, neglect of duty, and literary silence. 
A charge of mediocrity is the easiest and safest possible, for the more 
unfounded it is, the more certain is it to remain unanswered. The 
charge of extortion is contained in the statement, that they demand 
exorbitant fees from the non-resident students, who amount to 50 per 
cent. of the whole number (p. 430). This charge has already been 
proved absurd, and in itself refutes that of neglect of duty, for if 
the reputation of the place were worthless, such profits would be 
impossible. But I was greatly astonished to see my own authority 
cited for this per centage. So will the reader, if he refers to the 
article in question, where he will see it proved that while 50 per 
cent. of a single class were non-resident, the total number of non- 
residents did not exceed 33 per cent !! 

The accuracy of this reference will encourage us to consider a 
similar one in support of the next charge, that of literary silence. 
“ Mr. Mahaffy attributes the literary silence of Trinity College to the 
hard work of the Fellows.” The reader will, I hope, judge between 
us, when I state that my paper was devoted to showing that the 
University of Dublin was not silent. I explained why few classical 
works had been there produced, in comparison with numerous and 


important scientific treatises. I further suggested some diminution 
of the heavy tutorial duties of the Fellows, in order that “instead of 
having about half our Fellows authors, they might almost all find time 


to write something.” 


excused. 

There remain two more allegations; one against the students for 
bigotry, and another against the College servants for venality. It is 
passing strange, that in order to prove bigotry, the very instance is 
cited, to which we can confidently appeal for the complete refutation 
of the charge. As Mr. Cullinan is nearly connected with members 
of the club in question, he cannot be in ignorance of the facts which 
I shall now state. He says that the black-balling of respectable 
Roman Catholics in the Dublin University Rowing Club proves 
bigotry to pervade even the students of that university. I reply 
that this inference is not valid, except the club consist altogether of 
students. This is not so. There are a number of members and 
associates in no way connected with the University. It is now 
known that these men were the bigots. For the great majority of 
students then belonging to the club, about thirty in number (not 
four, as Mr. Cullinan states) rebelled, and seceded. The present 
boat club consists of University men only. It has comprised more 


Surely, such a use of references is not to be 


(1) See Maemillan’s Magazine for September, 1869. 
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than five hundred members of our University. Mr. Cullinan con- 
fesses that the club is thoroughly Liberal in spirit. I ask, would it 
be possible to find a more complete refutation of his charge? It is 
actually an induction by the Method of Difference. The students of 
Trinity College abandon en masse an old, rich, and well-established 
club, provided with buildings, ball courts, and boats; they enter 
upon the troublesome and hazardous task of forming a new club, and 
the expense of new appointments; and why? Because some mem- 
bers of the old club, who had no connection whatever with the 
University, displayed religious bigotry. Can we believe our ears 
when we hear this anecdote cited as a proof of intolerance? In our 
sleepy mediocrity, we had thought it the very reverse. But what 
can we expect from a writer who says of our University, whose 
history he knows: “in bigoted Ireland, she has borne the palm of 
bigotry”? Does he remember that she is the only British university 
that opened her degrees to Roman Catholics in the last century, in 
fact, before his mother was born? Does he know when the English 
universities followed this liberal example? Will he deny that such 
a concession granted to the Irish Roman Catholics before the Union, 
in the year 1793, is a patent proof of large and liberal views ? 

Lastly, he insinuates against our servants that the College is only 
crowded because its discipline is gone, and has the assurance to assert, 
that “the nocturnal gates are always open, to student and stranger 
alike, with certain keys of silver.’ I need hardly point out that 
this statement can by no means be proved by the few cases which 
Mr. Cullinan can possibly furnish from his own experience. Such 
cases occur everywhere. If he has been betrayed into a general 
conclusion by such evidence, he will doubtless retract it, and save us 
from the unpleasant necessity of a point blank answer. 

Let us refresh ourselves by turning to Mr. Cullinan’s suggestions, 
which have for their basis an honest desire to improve the condition 
of his native country. 

They are divided into two classes, consisting of reforms in the 
University of Dublin, and of a proposed reconstruction totally 
inconsistent with those reforms. The former are, in themselves, 
desirable. Excepting the socialistic, and somewhat spiteful one 
already discussed, it cannot be denied that they would benefit the 
efficiency of the College. He has pointed out, and exaggerated, 
the abuse of the Fellows’ empty houses in the College. He has 
omitted to note some useless offices, which should be abolished. But 
we have already seen that he has failed to show how his other proposed 
improvements should be made, for his statistical basis is incorrect, 
and without this foundation it is easy indeed to propose, but impos- 
sible to accomplish, what he desires. 

His scheme of reconstruction, however, suggests a larger subject, 
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and one of the profoundest interest. What should be the plan of 
the future Education of Ireland? It is a question which is now in 
its most attractive form, for we have not yet come into contact with 
hard practical difficulties, and wearisome details. It is still a 
question on which we may take broad general views and indulge in 
theories. But it is also a question upon which we shall certainly go 
astray if we do not adopt the right theory. And this must surely be 
that broad and cosmopolitan view, which agrees with the experience 
we can gather from France and Germany, from Switzerland and 
from America. No exceptional or retrograde legislation will ever 
prosper. If we conflict with the great laws of progress that govern 
the world, we may conquer for a time, and injure or blight the 
culture of a century, but posterity will arise to correct our follies and 
to curse our fame. 

The actual condition of the civilised world will teach us one 
great fact. No nation thrives where education is centralised. 
Take the most remarkable case, that of France. Consider how 
France has collapsed under the first wrench of adversity. There 
is no wisdom in her councils, no intelligence in her leaders, no 
enlightenment in her people. Amid the many false and ungrateful 
charges made against the Empire, one secret but all potent injury 
done to the country seems forgotten. It was the Centralisation of 
Education. The minister with his telegraphic system arranged, 
altered, and changed what he pleased. He could make the fortune 
of an author by inserting his name in the official programme. He 
could tell with pride at what moment all the children in France 
began their arithmetic or their spelling. Under this parental care 
education sickened. All originality of plan was crushed. All 
variety of text books was discouraged. One of our literary mutes, 
Dr. Salmon, told me that of the many European languages into 
which his mathematical books have been translated, French was the 
last. His French fellow-labourers explained the reason. His books 
were not on the official programme. 

Contrast the case of Germany and of America. There we have 
a real honest culture. It not only fosters literature and science, 
but earns its real triumphs when there comes a great crisis, to try 
the joints of its armour, and the secret of its strength. What is the 
system of education there? A number of independent universities, 
free from State interference. Each confers degrees according to its 
own system, while they stimulate each other by honest rivalry. 
So keenly is this cardinal fact appreciated in Germany, that intel- 
lectual men fear the result of the present war. They dread the 
preponderance of Berlin. They fear that with the absorption of the 
smaller States, will come the extinction, or at least the decay, of those 
local centres of education which have been the glory of Germany, 
and the real cause of her progress. 
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Let us now look nearer home. Among the divisions of our own 
empire, educated Scotland has four distinct universities. What 
would the Scotch say, were we to propose to fuse them into one? 
England has at least three successful universities. What would the 
English people say if we proposed confusing Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London into one central university? Could anything be worse for 
England than legislation which would tend to efface the distinct type 
produced by these independent centres of learning? And yet this 
is the basis of the theories proposed by doctrinaires about Irish edu- 
cation. Let us have, say they, one grand central university, with 
numerous colleges sending up their students to its examinations. 
Like the French system, it sounds well, but will be found in practice 
the very worst possible. I have already shown how injurious it has 
proved in fitting all varieties of minds, in pupils and in teachers, to 
one Procrustean bed. It would never be tolerated in trade. What 
if our symbolic XX, our LL, and the red triangle of Burton fame 
were abolished, and the State insisted on putting its own stamp upon 
all such manufactures? If introduced into education, this principle 
will ruin the culture of the country. 

Perhaps the reader will think that separate colleges would be 
sufficient tosecure independence and rivalry, and that in England, 
Oxford and Cambridge would still perform their present functions, 
if their power of granting degrees were abolished, and transferred to 

London. I reply that even if they would, Irish colleges certainly 
- would not. For in the first place, Ireland is a poor country, where 
the majority of the students seek for a degree, and not for the culture 
imparted by a college. They do not come to while away time, or to 
seek amusement at their university, but to obtain what is necessary 
for a profession. The competition between the colleges would, there- 
fore, be very much engrossed by the preparation for the degrees. 
Secondly, there is an element in the Irish question, of which careful 
account must be taken. I mean, the existence of religious discord. 
And not only do the sects differ, but one of them, the Roman 
Catholic, is peculiarly intolerant of all difference. While the rest 
might easily agree concerning a university course, the Ultramontane 
party would be sure ‘to object to manuals of history, to systems of 
ethics, to philosophy—in fact, they would insist upon differing in 
most points from the rest. Consider now that under the proposed 
university, we shall surely have a Catholic college, and that accord- 
ingly its head, Cardinal Cullen, must have a voice in the university 
councils. He will, of course, object to any liberal selection of text- 
books. He will urge those objections of conscience which we must 
respect, and to which we must give way. Here most certainly, medior 
est conditio prohibentis. Without Locke, Butler, Kant, or Mill, with- 
out any Protestant historians, with the Copernican system only 
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tolerated through fear of an universal howl of derision, to what will 
our preparation for the degree be reduced? You will, as I have 
already said, choke the independent action of the colleges. You 
will farther provide them with a course clipped and shorn, bled and 
starved, into a mere shapeless and colourless shadow. You will have, 
indeed, your “one grand university,” and your colleges, but every 
man of independent spirit, who can command the means, will emigrate 
to some country where education has not been strangled in the folds 
of a State university. Ifa single post in that university is under 
Government patronage, it will be given, as all such posts are wont 
to be given in Ireland, not to pure merit, but to political services, 
more or less concealed by merit. As usual, the English nation will 
reap the fruits of our misfortunes. They will have their universities 
enriched at the expense of Irish intellect and of Irish energy. 

The “one grand university ” system then, while pernicious in any 
country, will in Ireland develop a number of peculiar additional 
evils. I am no friend of the Ultramontanes; it almost, indeed, takes 
away one’s breath even to mention that system, which Mr. Cullinan 
calls “the compulsory-dogmatic-religious-education-of-adults.” But 
I believe that an endowed and chartered Roman Catholic university, 
though violating the spirit of the age, and retrograde in idea, would 
do less harm than the central system. Its intolerance would not 
act directly upon the education of others, and its failure would be 
conspicuous. Or else the honest rivalry of other Universities would 
force open its doors, and admit bold inquiry and free discussion. 

These reflections are carrying us too far. The object of this paper 
is not construction, but criticism. 

Let me sum up briefly the results :— 

1. Trinity College, Dublin, is both an university with separate 
expenses, and a college with separate income. 

2. It is not the most richly endowed college in the kingdom. 

3. Its working Fellows (if we exclude the Board) are not as well 
paid as those of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

4. The professional earnings of these men are not the property of 
the Irish nation. 

5. Not two-thirds of the revenue are spent on the Fellows’ salaries. 

6. The remainder (including surplus) is strictly and carefully 
accounted for. 

7. The efficiency of the teaching body is proved by the large 
number of students (and their success in open competition). 

Our University cannot, it seems, expect gratitude from her 
children. She cannot claim consideration. One thing only she 
demands, and that is Justice. 


J. P. Manarry. 
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WHILE it is undoubtedly true that, in the practical application even 
of the best established and most universally received rules of morality, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred an honest man seldom doubts 
by which he is to guide his conduct; yet no one, I presume, will 
deny that there will be found a hundredth case in which different 
moral obligations conflict. But, though this is not likely to be 
denied, there exists very generally a cowardly reluctance to look the 
fact in the face, and make provision for it, as one of the unavoidable 
inconveniences of an imperfect condition. People are afraid lest 
the force of recognised duties should be weakened, by admitting the 
liability of one duty to be overruled by another; and, though well 
knowing that this does happen, and not prepared to deny that it 
sometimes ought to happen, they prefer to be excused from giving 
their approbation beforehand to so unpleasant-looking a fact. The 
consequence is, that those who, having the responsibility of action, 
are forced to make for themselves some path through these moral 
entanglements, finding no rulés or principles laid: down for them 
but such as ignore instead of meeting the difficulties of the case, 
decide according to the dictate either of their selfish interests, or of 
some prevailing sentiment, which, if more disinterested, is not neces- 
sarily a truer guide. And since national concerns, by reason of 
their superior complication, afford by far the greatest number of 
these disputable questions of obligation, this is one (and not the 
smallest) among the causes of that laxity of principle which has 
almost always prevailed in public matters, even when the moralities 
of private life have met with a tolerable amount of observance. 

There is no case which more flagrantly exemplifies these general 
observations than the case of international treaties. Through the 
greater part of the present century, the conscience of Europe has been 
habituated to the demoralising spectacle of treaties made only to be 
broken. In 1814 and 1815, a set of treaties were made by a general 
Congress of the States of Europe, which affected to regulate the 
external, and some of the internal, concerns of the European nations, 
for a time altogether unlimited. These treaties, having been concluded 
at the termination of a long war, which had ended in the signal 
discomfiture of one side, were imposed by some of the contracting 
parties, and reluctantly submitted to by others. Their terms were 
regulated by the interests, and relative strength at the time, of the 
victors and vanquished ; and were observed as long as those interests 
and that relative strength remained the same. But as fast as any 
alteration took place in these elements, the powers, one after 
another, without asking leave, threw off, and were allowed with 
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impunity to throw off, such of the obligations of the treaties as were 
distasteful to them, and not sufficiently important to the others to be 
worth afight. The general opinion sustained some of those violations 
as being perfectly right ; and even those which were disapproved, were 
not regarded as justifying a resort to war. Europe did not interpose 
when Russia annihilated Poland ; when Prussia, Austria, and Russia 
extinguished the Republic of Cracow ; or when a second Bonaparte 
‘mounted the throne of France. England alone, among the great 
contracting powers, never actively violated this set of treaties ; though 
England, too, was a party after the fact to one of the most 
justifiable of the violations—the separation of Belgium from Holland. 
Such is the spectacle which Europe has had before her for half 
a century; and it is well calculated, one would think, to moderate 
her surprise, when another treaty, made forty years later, in the 
same wild hope of fixing a certain condition of the affairs of 
Europe in perpetuity, has in a similar manner broken down. 
If we ask ourselves why this case has aroused more anger in this 
country than any of the others had done, the reply, if given with a 
full remembrance of the previous cases, can scarcely be, that it is 
more shocking to the conscience than any of them ; for the annihila- 
tion of the Republic of Cracow was not merely the infringement of a 
treaty, it was also, had there existed no treaty to forbid it, in itself a 
gross violation of public rights and morality. But it did not touch 
so nearly what we had been taught to fancy our own interests, and 
was not so liable to be imagined a defiance to us in particular. Not 
to a greater tenderness of the public conscience, but to the different 
aspect affronts and injuries wear to the unreflecting when addressed 
to ourselves and when addressed to others, must, I fear, be attributed 
our special perception of the moral value of treaties on this occasion. 
We may fairly be complimented with being so far in advance of some 
of the other great States of Europe, that it is a disputable point 
whether we have of late years infringed any of our treaty obliga- 
tions: although we must remember that the announcement, by one 
of our leading statesmen, that almost the last treaty we entered into 
was only to be considered binding by ourselves if adhered to by the 
others who entered into the same obligation, met with very general 
approval. Yet the public, if actuated purely by moral feeling, ought 
to have been more startled by the suggestion of a possible breach of 
morality on our own part, than by the certainty of an actual breach 
of it on the part of somebody else. The fact is, we have not yet 
advanced so far as to regard these questions purely from the moral 
point of view. Our indignation is hot or cold according to circum- 
stances quite foreign to the morality of the case; and is likely to 
continue so until the morality of such cases has been placed on a 

firmer and more clearly defined basis than it has yet received. 
I am ready to join with any one in averring that this is an evil 
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state of things, most injurious to public morality. No honest man 
can see with indifference a condition in which treaties do not bind; 
in which it rests with the party who deems himself aggrieved by 
them, to say whether they shall be observed or not; in which nations 
cannot trust each other’s pledged word. It does not follow, however, 
that this evil is likely to be remedied by ignoring the fact, that there 
are treaties which never will, and even which never ought to be 
permanently observed by those who have been obliged to submit to 
them; far less, therefore, to be permanently enforced. It is not 
necessary to go far back for one of the most signal examples which 
the entire history of mankind affords. Did any impartial person 
blame Prussia or Austria, because, in 1813, they violated the treaties 
which bound them to the first Napoleon, and not only did not fight 
in his ranks, as their engagements required, but brought their whole 
military force into the field against him, and pursued him to his 
destruction? Ought they, instead of cancelling the treaties, to have 
opened a negotiation with Napoleon, and entreated him to grant 
them a voluntary release from their obligations; and if he did not 
comply with their request to be allowed to desert him, ought they to 
have faithfully fought in his defence? Yet it was as true of those 
treaties, as it is of the treaty of 1856, that disadvantageous and dis- 
honourable as they might be, they had been submitted to as the 
purchase-money of peace, when the prolongation of war would have 
been most disastrous; for, had the terms been refused, Napoleon 
could with ease have conquered the whole of Prussia, and at least the 
German dominions of Austria; which is considerably more, I presume, 
than England and France could have done to Russia, after the fall 
of Sebastopol. I already seem to hear some uncandid reader crying 
out, “ Do you pretend that Russia has as complete a justification, and 
even positive obligation, to break her treaties, as Prussia and Austria 
then had?” Certainly not. The case of Austria and Prussia was 
about as extreme a case as, in the nature of national affairs, could 
possibly occur: Russia herself could not pretend that her own 
approaches within a great distance of theirs. But the principle 
may be the same; and principles are best tested by extreme cases. 
If a principle will not stand good in every case which it covers, it is a 
proof that some other principle requires to be considered along with it. 

What means, then, are there of reconciling, in the greatest practi- 
cable degree, the inviolability of treaties and the sanctity of national 
faith, with the undoubted fact that treaties are not always fit to be 
kept, while yet those who have imposed them upon others weaker 
than themselves are not likely, if they retain confidence in their own 
strength, to grant a release from them? To effect this reconcilement, 
so far as it is capable of being effected, nations should be willing to 
abide by two rules. They should abstain from imposing conditions 
which, on any just and reasonable view of human affairs, cannot be 
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expected to be kept. And they should conclude their treaties, as 
commercial treaties are usually concluded, only for terms of years. 
To the first of these rules it is essential that the obligations should 
be defined, which nations are not warranted in imposing on one 
another. I do not pretend to enter exhaustively into so large a sub- 
ject. But one great principle one can clearly see, and it is the only 
one which need concern us at present. The community of nations is 
essentially a republic of equals. Its purposes require that it should 
know no distinction of grades, no rights or privileges enjoyed by 
some and refused to others. The basis of international law—without 
which the weak, for whose protection chiefly international law exists, 
would never be secure—is, that the smallest and least powerful 
nation, in its capacity of a nation, is the equal of the strongest. 
Whatever rights belong to one belong to all, and can only be tempo- 
rarily forfeited, even by misconduct, unless the erring nation is to be 
treated as a savage, and thrust out of the communion of civilised 
nations altogether. Now, all treaties which bind a nation, within 
itself and in its own affairs, by restrictions not common to all the 
rest, violate this principle. Of this nature is a stipulation that a 
country shall maintain one form of government, or abjure another ; 
that she shall abstain from fortifying places situated within her own 
territory ; that she shall limit to a prescribed amount her army or 
her fleet, or the portion of each stationed in a particular part of her 
dominions, no equivalent limitation of armaments being consented to 
by the other parties to the treaty, or by nations in general. I do not say 
that some of these restrictions cannot ever be admissible as a temporary 
penalty for crimes committed against other states ; though in general 
some penalty would be preferable which could be completed by a 
single act. The period, however, for which such exceptional dis- 
abilities can justly be imposed, ought not, I conceive, to exceed the 
length of a generation; or, more properly, the period at the end of which 
a majority of the adult population will have grown up from childhood 
subsequently to the offence, so that the people suffering the penalty are 
no longer, as a body, the same with those who shared in the fault. 
But the end in view would be in a still greater degree attained, 
were nations to decline concluding any treaties except for limited 
periods. Nations cannot rightfully bind themselves or others beyond 
the period to which human foresight can be presumed to extend ; 
thus aggravating the danger which, to some extent, always exists, 
that the fulfilment of the obligation may, by change of circumstances, 
become either wrong or unwise. I am not aware of any good reason 
why engagements reciprocally entered into by nations for their joint 
advantage, should not be subject to periodical renewal. There are 
few, if any, contracts between nations, the terms of which might not 
be so framed as to protect either party from sustaining undue loss or 
injury in case of the non-renewal of the contract. And with respect 
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to the other kind of treaties, those which nations, inflict upon one 
another, there is a very much greater chance of their being faith- 
fully observed, if a legitimate and peaceful emancipation from them 
is looked forward to at the end of a moderate length of time. The 
treaty of 1856, vainly affecting to be perpetual, has been repudiated 
in fourteen years. Had it been concluded for twenty, or even for 
twenty-five years, it would probably have lasted out the term. It 
is, perhaps, necessary to say, that the expiration of a treaty does 
not imply that a money indemnity exacted by it should be repaid, or 
a ceded territory restored. Possession, once transferred, is an accom- 
plished fact ; and to disturb it, after an interval of peace, would imply 
a fresh aggression, which requires no stipulation of treaties to con- 
stitute it a casus belli. The lapse of the treaty would merely reinstate the 
nation that had been punished, in those common rights of all nations, 
the enjoyment of which is the normal condition of an independent 
State; rights which no nation ought to be, and no high-spirited 
nation will ever consent to be, permanently dispossessed of. 

If these principles are sound, it remains to be considered how they 
are to be applied to past treaties, which, though containing stipula- 
tions which, to be legitimate, must be temporary, have been concluded 
without such limitation, and ate afterwards violated, or, as by Russia 
at present, repudiated, on the assumption of a right superior to the 
faith of engagements. 

It is the misfortune of such stipulations, even if as temporary 
arrangements they might have been justifiable, that if concluded for 
permanency, they are seldom to be got rid of without some lawless 
act on the part of the nation bound by them. If a lawless act, then, 
has been committed in the present instance, it does not entitle those 
who imposed the conditions to consider the lawlessness only, and to 
dismiss the more important consideration, whether, even if it was 
wrong to throw off the obligation, it would not be still more wrong 
to persist in enforcing it. If, though not fit to be perpetual, it has 
been imposed in perpetuity, the question when it becomes right to 
throw it off is but a question of time. No time having been fixed, 
Russia fixed her own time, and naturally chose the most convenient. 
She had no reason to believe that the release she sought would be 
voluntarily granted, on any conditions which she would accept ; and 
she chose an opportunity which, if not seized, might have been long 
before it occurred again, when the other contracting parties were in 
a more than usually disadvantageous position for going to war. 

Had this been all, there would have been little in the conduct of 
Russia but what most other powers in her position would have 
done, and what there are, at all events, but too many precedents 
for doing. Her special offence is, that in asserting what she 
might, without being entirely unreasonable or unscrupulous, 
believe to be her right, she showed no desire whatever that the 
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wound inflicted upon the confidence, so necessary to mankind, in 
the faith of treaties, should be the smallest possible. She showed 
herself perfectly indifferent to any such consequence. She made her 
claim in the manner most calculated to startle mankind, and to 
destroy their faith in the observance of all treaties which any one of 
the contracting parties thinks it has an interest in shaking off. 
Not but that it is in itself a less immoral act, if a promise is to 
be broken, to give notice beforehand of the intention, than to keep 
it hidden, and break the engagement without notice, while the 
other party is relying on its being kept. This is too obvious not 
to be seen in private life, and it is as true of public treaties as of 
private promises. Had Russia, however, thought the trust of nations 
in each other’s engagements a thing of the highest importance, 
she would, even if determined to assert finally at all costs what she 
claims as her right, have first exhausted all endeavours, and con- 
sented to some sacrifices, to attain the freedom she claimed by the 
general consent of Europe. If Russia had acted in this honourable 
manner, she would have set, perhaps for the first time in history, an 
example which neither we ourselves who blame her, nor any other 
state, would find it easy to show in their own annals. She has chosen 
a less honourable course. But this misconduct of Russia (misconduct 
not so much before the bar of history and the past practice of nations, 
as before that of true morality, and of what we may hope will become 
the future customs) does not entitle us to bring upon millions of 
innocent persons the unspeakable evils of war, in order to enforce an 
obligation which it was wrong to impose, and which we ought there- 
fore plainly to declare that we do not desire to reimpose. The notice 
which the high-handed proceeding of the Russian Government de- 
manded at our hands, was to protest (as Lord Granville immediately 
did) against the claim of a contracting party to set aside a treaty by 
a mere announcement of its will; and, for the rest, to follow the pre- 
cedent set by the French Government, when three of the powers who 
were parties to the treaties of Vienna, destroyed the Republic of 
Cracow and confiscated its territory. M. Guizot, then Foreign 
Minister of France, made a public declaration, that France took notice 
of this violation of treaties ; that she did not intend to oppose herself, 
by arms or otherwise, to the proceeding ; but that she reserved to 
herself the full exercise of whatever rights the infringement of a 
treaty, to which she was a contracting party, restored to her. If we 
are unable to arrange any joint peaceable action with the other 
powers concerned, an intimation somewhat like this would be the 
only dignified notice we could take of the mode of a demand, the 
substance of which the intrinsic merits of the case forbid us to resent. 
We may, however, hope that if our Government stands firm against 
the unreasonable clamour of the war party, some arrangement may 
be come to by which the obnoxious stipulations may be abrogated 
with the consent of all concerned. J. 8. Mitt. 
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Cuapter XXIII. 


From the night of the famous ball, there had been a feud between 
Sam Cudberry and his sisters, and Mr. Lacer was the subject of it. 
Clementina was disposed to side with her brother, but Tilly and 
Henny were too strong for her. She had been used to submit to 
Tilly on certain points all her life, and the time for rebellion had 
not yet arrived—perhaps never would arrive. 

Miss Cudberry announced to every one, whether it concerned them 
to know it or not, that Mr. Lacer was a low-bred, impertinent cox- 
comb. She was not troubled by any sense of shame at proclaiming 
her sudden change of opinion about him, nor did she hesitate to avow 
the cause of it. It was that he had failed to show her “ proper atten- 
tion at her ball.”” That was what she said, and so far as it went, it 
was true. But there was another reason for her indignation and 
animosity; to wit, that Mr. Lacer had danced with me, and talked 
with me, and paid more attention to me in various ways, than Miss 
Cudberry at all approved of. 

“That’s not what pa goes to the expense of a ball for!” exclaimed 
Tilly, with much bitterness. ‘Not for the purpose of having Anne 
Furness’s head turned with conceit and vanity by officers! Though 
Mr. Lacer is but an ensign, he might know how to behave himself! 
But ZI hear more about him than perhaps he guesses. And /f his 
father wasn’t a tavern-keeper at Epsom, I stand open to correction, 
that’s all! It is something new, I fancy, for Miss Cudberry of 
Woolling to be passed over in her own house by barmen and pot- 
boys.” All this and more was repeated to us by Sam Cudberry. He 
was resolved not to give up his friend, as he called Mr. Lacer. 
At the same time it was not easy to receive any guest at Woolling 
in Tilly’s despite. Sam, therefore, honoured Water-Eardley with his 
presence a good deal at this time. “I can see Lacer more comfortably 
here than at Woolling. And George gives a fellow a very decent 
glass of wine,” said our cousin with delightful franknesss. 

I wondered that he did not prefer seeing Mr. Lacer at Brookfield, 
which was nearer to his own house than Water-Eardley. But Sam 
did not leave me long in perplexity on this point. It appeared from 
his statement that Mr. Lacer’s brother officers did not receive Sam 
with the courtesy and cordiality due to a Cudberry of Woolling. 
Sam had dined at the mess once, but pronounced the whole thing 
“ deadly slow,” and the officers of the gallant ——+th a set of beastly, 
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stuck-up fools. He shouldn’t go there any more. S. Cudberry, 
Junior, of Woolling, didn’t need to go a-begging for a shabby dinner 
and a bottle of cheap wine. He knew where it came from, and what 
it cost! 

I marvelled greatly what these gentlemen could have said or done 
to make it so plain even to Sam’s apprehension, that his company 
was not welcome; and further to induce him to abstain from bestow- 
ing it on them whether they liked it or not. On my hinting this to 
Mr. Lacer, he told me with a half-smiling, half-vexed expression of 
countenance, that Sam had drank so much and talked so much on the 
occasion of his dining at mess, as to have given offence to several of 
the men present. I shuddered to think what Sam might be, with his 
weak brain heated by wine, and his tongue loosened, and his spirits 
raised with the notion of being in good company. 

“You know, your cousin is peculiar in his manner, to say the 
least of it,” observed Mr. Lacer. 

“ How dreadful for you !”” I exclaimed. ‘“ He went as your guest, 
and you must have been greatly annoyed and mortified. But how 
did you contrive to make Sam understand that—that—you could 
never introduce him amongst your friends again ?” 

“ Well, I—I simply told him so,” said Mr. Lacer, with a kind of 
despairing gesture, which suggested to my mind how many tentatives 
at conveying the truth with some delicacy must have been tried and 
failed, before he had recourse to that strong measure. 

“Of course it was a most unpleasant thing to do,” he proceeded. 
‘But Cudberry is so—so odd ;—so utterly unlike other people, that 
I had to come to that, and I managed it somehow. At first he said 
that if he had said anything unpleasant to any of the fellows, he 
wasn’t above calling on them and apologising. He supposed he had 
had a glass too much. Very sorry. Couldn’t be helped. He would 
make it all square! But I knew that would never do. And, fortu- 
nately, the next day he met the colonel in the streets of Brookfield, 
who cut him dead. So he turned round, and was very wroth, and 
declared they were a set of snobs, and he would never go near them 
again.” 

And in this manner it came to pass that Sam Cudberry was often 
at Water-Eardley in the bright summer weather. He stuck to Mr. 
Lacer like a leech. Father neither encouraged nor discouraged him, 
but just endured his presence with the apathetic tolerance which had 
grown upon him lately. Mr. Lacer’s indulgence for Sam frequently 
surprised me. He endured him not only with patience, but with 
good-humour; and Sam very frequently passed the bounds of civility 
when he was disposed to be witty and humorous. 

One day when Sam had been talking to me of Mr. Lacer after the 
fashion of his family—partly patronising, as being the friend of a 
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Cudberry of Woolling, and partly contemptuous, as being a stranger 
outside the charmed circle of the Cudberry connection, and as being, 
moreover, absent at the moment—I was moved to say to him with 
some heat, “You ought to be very grateful to Mr. Lacer, I think, 
Sam. He is very kind and good-natured to you always, and you are 
not always as courteous to him as you might be!” { 

Sam looked at me fixedly, grinned slowly, letting his mouth ex- 
pand by degrees, winked, and then said, “‘ Why, you don’t suppose 
I’m such a flat as to think it’s all for my sweet sake, do you?” 

A conscious feeling kept me silent, and I felt my face grow hot 
and red. Sam, however, went on to say something that I did not at 
all expect. 

“ Lacer knows that I ain’t as green as grass. He’s found out that 
I’m up to a thing or two; keep my eyes open, and move with the 
times. My governor’s a little too much of the old school,—/e wasn’t 
born yesterday, as he says,—TI don’t tell him every thing. No good 
stroking him the wrong way; but fair play’s a jewel, you know. 
‘ Honour among thieves,’ eh ? As long as Lacer don’t split on me, I 
don’t split on him: so there’s no particular gratitude in the case, 
Miss Anne.” 

Sam concluded with a prolonged chuckle, and many nods and 
winks. 

I was a good deal annoyed by all this. That Sam should desire 
to keep many of his actions secret from his father did not at all sur- 
prise me. He was almost entirely dependent on Uncle Cudberry 
during his life, and could not afford to displease him. All this he 
had doubtless been obliging enough to confide to Mr. Lacer—or part 
of it; for Sam had a queer, cunning secretiveness of character, 

‘which seemed never to abandon him even in his most boisterous and 
convivial moments. But what Mr. Lacer could have confided to Sam 
that should give the latter any power over him, I was at a loss to 
conjecture. 

Finally, I came to the conclusion that it was very foolish to attach 
any importance to Sam Cudberry’s utterances. But its being foolish 
did not prevent me from dwelling on his words in my own mind. 

Suddenly one day I remembered what Alice Kitchen had said of 
the rumour that Mr. Lacer was about to leave the army. Could it be 
true ? And if so, was that what Sam was alluding to? And yet why 
keep it secret ? Mr. Lacer was on such intimate terms with my father 
that I thought he would be sure to know the truth, and I asked him ; 
“Father, do you know whether Mr. Lacer means to leave the army ?” 

“ Did he say anything to you about it?” said my father, asking 

a counter-question. 
: “Tome? Ohno! But I heard it rumoured.” 
“Yes; I believe it is true. He will sell out if he can.” 
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“ T wonder why ?” 

“ He isn’t happy in his regiment: his colonel is a stiff, puri- 
tanical, canting old fellow, and he makes it unpleasant for him,” 

“ But,” said I, after a long pause, during which my father, who 
was smoking an after-dinner cigar in the garden, pulled out a queer 
little pocket-book with clasps, and began making figures on it with 
a pencil, “ But, father, could he not exchange into another regiment, 
instead of leaving the army altogether ?” 

“ One thousand to twenty-five, or say half a point less, eh ? 
“Oh don’t bother me, Anne; there’s a good girl! Yes; I don’t know. 
I suppose he’s sick of the service.” 

It was not very long after this that Mr. Lacer came into mother’s 
sitting-room, with a newspaper in his hand. “ There,” said he, 
“‘ Mrs. Furness, is my order of release.” 

He gave her the Gazette, and she read in it, and I read over her 
shoulder, that Ensign Gervase Lacer was permitted to retire by the 
sale of his commission. 

“ You do not seem much surprised,” said he, looking first at 
mother and then at me. We told him that we had been prepared 
for this news for some time; but that, as he had kept his own 
counsel so closely, we had not ventured to speak of it tohim. Even 
now mother refrained from asking him any questions. He presently 
went out into the garden, to get her some flowers she wanted to fill 
a vase with, that stood on the little table near the window. The 
window was wide open, and Mr. Lacer coming back with the flowers 
in his hand, leant with both elbows on the sill, and began to speak of 
himself and his prospects. I was working near the window, my 
mother arranging her nosegay. The sunshine slanted into the room: 
the lowing of cattle came up from a distant field: every thing 
seemed still and peaceful; and Mr. Lacer stood there, at the open 
window, like a portrait in its frame, and spoke in a low voice, drop- 
ping out almost unconnected sentences one after the other, more as 
if he were talking to himself than to us. 

“ T should have told you long ago, Mrs. Furness. You have been 
so good to me, and I have such a regard for you, that I should have 
felt it right to tell you, if I had told any one; but I kept my own 
counsel, because—because I was not sure that I should succeed. It 
has been a troublesome matter in some ways. Two years ago,—a 
year ago I should not have cared about going to India, or the Cape, 
or anywhere else: they might have sent me to Sierra Leone for all 
I should have cared about the matter then. Now, I find the idea of 
being ordered abroad very terrible. But I couldn’t stay at home 
just for wishing it. I was obliged to try to see some chance before 
me, if I remained in England and left the army, of getting bread 
and cheese. I’m not a rich man, you know, Mrs. Furness, though 
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I’m the only son of a wealthy father. Some day, I suppose, I shall 
be well-provided for. Let Mrs. Lacer grasp as she will, she can 
hardly rob me of all my inheritance, ard she has no children of her 
own. Well, I thought I saw a chance,—a hope: I worked it all 
out by myself. Yesterday I wrote to my father, to tell him that the 
business is concluded. So it is of no use his remonstrating.” 

“‘ Oh, I hope,” said mother, and then stopped and raised her soft 
eyes to the young man’s face. His eyes were cast down, and he was 
picking a crimson flower to pieces, petal by petal, as he still leant 
with his elbows on the window-sill. ‘“ My dear Mr. Lacer,” mother - 
proceeded, “ since you speak so openly to me, you won’t mind my 
saying that I hope you have not acted rashly in resigning your com- 
mission. Will your father approve of your having done so? Of 
course I do not pretend to dictate to you. You must know your own 
affairs best. Only, I do hope you have well considered the matter.” 

“« Oh yes,” said Mr. Lacer rather slowly, and in an absent manner. 
“ Yes, yes, I could not do otherwise.” 

“ Mrs, and Miss Cudberry of Woolling,” announced the maid- 
servant, opening the door of the sitting-room at this moment. 

I believe we all looked scared: I am sure I felt so. Mr. Lacer 
started and took his elbows from the window-sill, as Mrs. and Miss 
Cudberry rustled into the room. 

The door precisely faced the open window: so that the first object 
which Tilly beheld, as she bounced in, a pace behind her mother, was 
Mr. Lacer’s head and shoulders, framed, as I have said, in the window 
opposite. Mr. Lacer took his hat off. Tilly madea bow, the like of 
which, I should think, had never been seen by him; for he stared in 
genuine astonishment. It wasa writhing movement of her whole body, 
accompanied by a rapid semicircular sweep of her head, which she 
finally turned away from him over her shoulder. When Mrs. Cud- 
berry saw Mr. Lacer, which she did the moment after having shaken 
hands with my mother, she made a hesitating movement, as though 
she would have gone to the window and shaken hands with him, but 
Tilly undisguisedly pulled her sleeve, and detained her. 

“T think I’ll go in search of your father, Miss Furness,” said Mr. 
Lacer to me (I was seated close to the window, as I have said, and I 
had not left it, although I rose when Aunt Cudberry came into the 
room). ‘He said he would have a stroll and a cigar with me in the 
river-side meadows, by-and-by.” Then, he added rapidly, speak- 
ing almost in a whisper, “ What on earth is the matter with 
Miss Cudberry of Woolling? She all but cutme! What have I 
done?” 

I shook my head, and made a little sign that I could not speak 
just then, and he smiled, slightly shrugged his shoulders, and 
walked away down the garden path, having first bestowed on Miss 
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Cudberry a most elaborate and exaggerated bow, of which she took 
no notice. 

“So you’ve got him here, my dear!” said Aunt Cudberry, seating 
herself all aslant in an arm-chair, and squeezing her face into a strange 
complicated grimace. 

“ Got him here?” repeated my mother interrogatively. 

“Got that Mr. Lacer, my dear. Ah, well, I dont know, I’m sure! 
T hear all sort of things; but I sometimes don’t know what to think 
—really and truly I don’t!” 

‘That Aunt Cudberry did not know what to think on many subjects 
was not so astonishing a statement as she appeared to deem it was. 
My mother made no reply; and Tilly, who had been talking to me 
in a more sharp and dictatorial manner than usual, broke in, with an 
animated tirade, against Mr. Lacer. She was very voluble, and very 
bitter. My mother kept casting imploring glances at me, to bespeak 
my forbearance. I said no word; neither did Mrs. Cudberry, nor 
my mother: so Tilly talked uninterruptedly until she was tired. 

“ Tilly is a little severe, poor thing!” said Aunt Cudberry de- 
precatingly, when her daughter paused. 

“ Now, ma!” cried Tilly, in a warning voice. ‘ None of that, 
ma! No shifting it all on me, Mrs. Cudberry, if you please! You 
know I speak the family feeling, and the family opinion. And if 
you like to see your only son enticed on to his ruin, pa doesn’t; and 
my sisters don’t, and I don’t. So pray say nothing about severity, 
ma.” 

This was a new turn; and I could not refrain from asking her 
what she meant by Mrs. Cudberry seeing her “only son enticed to 
to ruin.” Tilly satisfied my curiosity with the greatest alacrity. 
Her statement, given with much energy and superfluous expenditure 
of words, amounted to this:—-Sam Cudberry had become very 
intimate with Mr. Lacer. It was supposed that Sam had entered into 
some racing speculations—on a small scale for the present, it was 
true, but dangerous as a beginning of gambling. As Sam had never 
exhibited any taste of the kind before, it must be attributed to the 
influence of his new friend. Mr. Lacer was known to frequent race- 
courses. Sam and he were often together. They had been seen 
driving together on mysterious expeditions, no one knew whither, 
in the neighbourhood of W: (the county town). Mr. Lacer was 
not in good odour with his brother officers. He owed money in 
Brookfield, and his father was not a gentleman, but a tavern-keeper. 

“How, in the name of wonder, did you glean all this gossip?” 
asked my mother, looking quite bewildered ; for, as I have said, I 
give only a compressed and unadorned version of Tilly’s copious dis- 
course, enriched with numberless circumstantial trivialities. 

“T made it my business to pick up all the information I could 
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about the person Lacer,” rejoined Tilly unblushingly. “He has 
been spied upon more than he thinks for. And so has Sam. Sam is 
close and cunning, but he don’t hoodwink Miss Cudberry. I shall 
teach him not to trample on his own family.” 

Finally, she brought out as a climax the information that Mr. 
Lacer had been “ turned out of the army.” 

“My dear Tilly,” said my mother gently, “I am glad to be able 
to assure you that you are mistaken there.” 

“Not a bit of it, Mrs. George! I supposed he hadn’t told you, but 
it’s true for all that!” 

In vain we tried to explain to her that there was no disgrace in an 
officer selling his commission. She shook her head obdurately. “Ah, 
it’s all very well,” she observed; “but he only retired in time to 
prevent being turned out, ‘fhe wasn’t turned out. I have warned 
you, Mrs. George. I thought it my duty to warn you. And especially 
to warn Anne. I wish I could have seen my cousin George. I 
should have begged him as a favour not to encourage Sam here. I 
know what he comes for. It is to meet that man. J believe he’s a 
black-ball—no; what do they call it?—a black-leg! As to my 
cousin George himself: a 

“Po-o-or George!” murmured Mrs. Cudberry. 

“It’s of no use saying anything on that score!” 

Mrs. Cudberry, I suppose, was able to read the expression of my 
mother’s face better than her daughter was. Or perhaps she had 
some sympathy with her nephew’s wife. She was not by nature 
nearly so hard and unfeeling as Tilly. At all events, she checked 
Miss Cudberry’s further utterances decisively, by rising to go away. 
For with Tilly, as with many other people, the announcement that 
it was “no use saying anything” on this or that subject, was the 
pretty sure prelude to her talking about it with peculiar loquacity. 

When they were gone at last, mother sat back wearily in her chair, 
and was silent for some time. After a prolonged pause, she said :— 
“Oh me, how glad I should be if it were over, and we were away 
out of all this talk and turmoil! I hope it is not selfish to wish it. 
But I do believe your dear father would be happier—real/y happier 
—even in quite poverty, provided we could have a little peace and 
look the world in the face.” 

That evening Sam Cudberry came as usual. We had told my father 
of Tilly’s words, but he answered shortly and sharply that we might 
find something better to do than to repeat such nonsense; that Sam 
was his own master; and that he (father) would receive what guests 
he chose without asking for the approval or caring for the disapproval 
of any one. 


And so things continued as they were for some time longer. 
VOL. VIII. N.S. 3 E 
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Cuapter XXIV. 


Ir proved to be quite true that old Mr. Green had left all his property 
to his grandson Matthew. For once gossip and rumour had been 
correct as to the main fact, although the amount of the old coach- 
maker’s wealth had been exaggerated in some instances, and in others 
under-stated. The truth was that he left behind him a sum sufficient 
to have enabled Matthew Kitchen to live in comfort for the rest of 
his days, without working, had he been so minded; besides the 
good-will of the coach-making business, and a valuable stock-in- 
trade. It soon appeared, however, that Matthew’s greed or ambition 
was not yet satisfied. He showed no symptoms of giving up business. 
On the contrary, he had the workshops and all the premises enlarged, 
and was solicitous for new orders. He removed with his family to a 
smart house, newly furnished in the gaudiest style Mrs. Matthew 
Kitchen could achieve, and bade fair to become one of the most 
prosperous among his fellow-townsmen. 

Neither Alice nor her father inherited a farthing. “ Father’s fore- 
man, Miss Anne,” said Alice tome. ‘And a good workman he is, 
as Mat knows. And Mat kindly keeps him on; and has even raised 
his wage ten shillings a week. It’s wonderful kind of Mat, isn’t it ?” 
Then, with a sudden change of manner. ‘“ Why, you don’t suppose 
he’d have done that much but for father saying—and it was true 
enough too—that he could get more money from Hobson’s, of Brook- 
field, and threatening to go. J put father up to it. He was that 
cast down and disappointed at the will, as he’d have given up 
altogether if I’d have let him. But no. Mat, he says it’s very sinful 
to bear a grudge against the dead on account of a bit of filthy lucre. 
And he’s always a throwing Scripture texts in your teeth. So I says 
to father, now it’s no good our cutting off our noses to spite our faces, 
that’s certain sure. But, again, where’s the need to stand and be 
kicked ? We bear no grudge. Well and good. But you aren’t 
being paid a foreman’s wage, and that you know, father, And though 
you might work for poor pay for Grandfather Green, that’s no reason 
you should do the same for Mat. So you just go and say, ‘The 
labourer is worthy of his hire,’ and tell him you must have a rise. 
Don’t you let Mat draw you into arguing, but stick to your text— 
he’s fond enough of texts—and says you, ‘The labourer is worthy of 
his hire, and Hobson’s is willing to give it!’” 

I heard afterwards that Selina complained that her husband’s father 
was so grasping, and that Matthew had enough to do to satisfy 
old Kitchen and Alice, who fancied that because they had been left 
out of the will, poor Matthew was bound to find them in the fat of 
the land. And she also was in the habit of drawing an instructive 
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moral from the family history ; demanding of her hearers what could 
they expect when old Kitchen and Alice had flown in the face of 
Providence by having a lodger who went to the races, and moreover 
made unto themselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness ;— 
by which phrase (unintelligible to Selina’s comprehension, and there- 
fore made to do duty whenever she wished to be impressive) Mrs. 
Matthew Kitchen intended to allude to Alice’s intimacy in Mr. Ark- 
wright’s poverty-stricken home, and her kindness to his sick little 
children. 

I had an unexpected opportunity of hearing Mrs. Matthew’s senti- 
ments from her own lips, for one day my father came into the little 
sitting-room at home, and informed my mother and myself that he 
wished us to “call on young Kitchen’s wife.” 

“ 'To—call—on—Selina?”’ repeated my mother, as though she 
could scarcely believe her ears. Father seized the opportunity to 
be hot and out of humour. He was ashamed of the request he was 
making, and took refuge in anger. He had never told mother of his 
money transactions with old Green; and the longer he delayed the 
revelation, the more difficult it became. She was thoroughly perplexed 
and startled; and when father had dashed out of the room in a fit of 
temper—more than three quarters feigned—she followed him hastily, 
to hide her tears from me, as I too well knew. 

Before she could be induced to pay the visit, however, it must have 
been necessary to acquaint her with my father’s motive for desiring 
it; or at all events to give her some strong reason for his extraordinary 
request. My mother’s feelings were strong, and her fortitude sorely 
tried by it. Does the reader despise her therefore? For my part, 
although the sacrifice was, for various reasons of temperament and 
education, a much smaller one to me than to her, I could not but 
admire and pity her in this circumstance. For such efforts there is 
no stimulus of excitement, no sense of the heroic, no sympathetic 
appreciation, to lighten their dead-weight of mean common-place. 

Poor mother! Her life had latterly been largely made up of the 
like flat and depressing fulfilments of irksome duty. For myself, I 
had no belief in the efficacy of the step my father had bidden us 
take. That Matthew Kitchen’s pride would be flattered by it, I did 
not doubt. But if my father supposed that any such piece of flattery 
would avail to loosen Mat’s tight grip of his debtor, or to coax him 
into patience for a day longer than patience fully suited his con- 
venience, my father was, I was persuaded, fatally mistaken. How- 
ever, it was not my part to add to mother’s distress by hinting this 
opinion to her, and I, of course, refrained from discouraging her. 

We paid our visit, and passed twenty soul-depressing minutes in 
Matthew Kitchen’s gaudily-furnished parlour, that smelt like an 
upholsterer’s shop, and looked like a room in a child’s baby-house 
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seen through a magnifying glass. There was the same incongruity 
of colour, the same varnished brightness, and air of unsubstantial 
fragility which one observes in a box of toys. 

And there sat Selina, in uncompromising flesh and blood, looking 
more than ordinarily heavy and massive by contrast with her surround- 
ings. Selina was troubled by no bashful misgivings. She received 
her former mistress with perfect self-satisfaction. It was my mother 
who was nervous and anxious, and conscious of being in a false 
position. 

“How is Alice?” I asked, in a hopeless pause, which mother 
seemed incapable of breaking. I had not inquired for Selina’s 
husband or child, feeling in truth no interest in either, and being 
determined to affect none. It was, I grant, a childish way of indem- 
nifying myself for my enforced visit; and, as a means of piercing 
Selina’s thick wrapping of phlegmatic self-complacency, utterly 
ineffectual, 

“Oh, Alice is very well. She is always strong, it seems to me. 
But me and Alice ain’t such friends as might be, you know. Alice 
has took it amiss, poor dear grandfather’s leaving his money as he 
did.” 

«T think it natural she should be disappointed. But Alice seems 
to me to bear her lot with wonderful cheerfulness and good-temper.” 

“Of course you don’t see the matter in a sperritule light,” rejoined 
Selina coolly. 

I was not quite childish enough to undo all that our visit had been 
meant to do, by any sharpness of retort. Little as I believed in the 
usefulness of the effort that poor mother had been urged to make, I 
understood very well that it did not become me to mar all hope of a 
good result by winding up our visit in a quarrel with Selina. I held 
my peace, therefore, and Mrs. Matthew Kitchen proceeded to pour 
forth in a steady, equable, sluggish stream, a great many complaints of 
her sister-in-law’s conduct—chiefly referable to a lack of sperrituality. 
Alice’s acquaintance with the Arkwrights was animadverted on, as 
though it had been openly disgraceful to the family of the Kitchens. 
Presently the true reason for this bitterness came out. Selina had 
too little conception of the existence of high thoughts or sentiments, 
to endeavour to gloze over her own grovelling motives. It is true 
that she had a few cant phrases of religion on her lips, but they were 
almost utterly meaningless to her, and she had not the remotest 
notion of making them a rule of life. 

It appeared that Selina had been moved by a social jealousy of her 
sister-in-law’s new acquaintance, to make some advances to Mrs. 
Arkwright, which had signally failed. The exact particulars of the 
failure I never learned. But it was not difficult to conceive that 
Mrs. Arkwright’s uncompromising and bitter sincerity should not 
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have smoothed itself to please Mrs. Mat Kitchen. Moreover, Mrs. 
Arkwright was proud for her husband, and would not have tolerated 
for an instant any assumption of equality on the part of the ex- 
servant maid. Hence Matthew and his wife hated the Arkwrights. 

I shall never forget the sensation of misery with which I sat in 
that glaring parlour, the sun streaming hotly in at the window, a 
French clock ticking loudly on the mantel-piece, and Selina brassily 
staring at mother and me. The house was so still, and the street so 
unfrequented, that in the pauses of speech, and through the regular 
beat of the time-piece, I could hear Selina’s stays creak as she 
breathed, and her gown rustle. The whole thing was maddening. 
There was so little excuse that could have been put into words 
for the nervous irritation I was feeling. And yet it was terribly 
real. When mother rose to go away, I fancied that I could not 
have endured two minutes more of it, had she _-<eeeen our visit by 
even that short space of time. 

“Go to Mortlands,” said mother, leaning wearily back in the pony 
chaise; and thither we were driven. We hardly uttered a word 
to each other on the way. What was there to be said? There 
were ludicrous elements enough in our call on Mrs. Matthew Kitchen ; 
but we were neither of us in a-mood to relish them. 

Mother walked through the shady garden, and entered by the glass 
door the dining-room at Mortlands. The room was cool and quiet, 
and fragrant with the scent of flowers which was blown in from the 
garden by the gentlest of little fluttering breezes, that seemed. too 
lazy and luxurious to fly far. Tib had been dead many a year, but 
there was a successor to Tib—one of a long line of successors—in 
the shape of a slate-coloured skye terrier, whose bright eyes looked 
out mysteriously from a mop of hair. ‘ Whose bright eye looked 
out,” I should say ; for one orb was usually hopelessly obscured by 
a habit he had of holding his head on one side, and thus causing 
his thick mane to hang askew. Roger Bacon (that was the 
slate-coloured terrier’s name) lazily arose on our entrance, lazily 
approached mother, lazily gave her hand a perfunctory lick, and 
lazily lay down again on the carpet with his tail thumping a lazy 
welcome on the floor, and his uneclipsed eye beaming mildly. 

A thought came into my head as I looked at him, of how un- 
equally and incomprehensibly happiness is meted out to one and 
another in this world. ‘Oh, Roger Bacon,” said I to myself, “ it is 
surely for no merit of yours that you are my grandfather’s dog, 
whilst your four-footed fellow-mortals are kicked and starved, so 
many of them! Conduct makes fate, forsooth; and does not fate 
make conduct ? And what a snappish, ill-conditioned cur might you 
not have been, O Roger, if your character had been formed on a 
discipline of ten kicks to one bone, and that one marrowless ! ” 
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Grandfather’s entrance interrupted my sage reflections. We must 
stay and have tea with him, he said, and drive home by the light of 
the harvest-moon, now nearly at the full. Mother did not refuse. 
She had intended to pass the remainder of the afternoon at Mort- 
lands. I believe she took that indulgence as part payment for her 
visit to Selina; although perhaps she did not plainly acknowledge 
this to herself. 

I wandered out into the dear old garden, leaving my mother and 
grandfather to talk uninterruptedly. They confided in me fully, 
I knew; but I knew also that if, in the first surprise of learning to 
whom we had been paying a ceremonious visit that afternoon, grand- 
father should let fall some hot word of blame against his daughter’s 
husband, she would rather that no one were by to hear it. 

IT went out at the glass-door, and then, by a little path in the 
shrubbery, to the kitchen, where Keturah was elbow-deep in flour, 
and Eliza and Mrs. Abram were stoning raisins. Mrs.'Abram had a 
large white apron of Keturah’s covering the front of her skirt, and 
another tied under her chin. She reminded me of the glimpses I 
had had into a barber’s shop on Saturday afternoons, when I used 
to be brought from school to spend my holiday in grandfather’s 
house. She was glad to see me, and I was glad to see her. The 
grotesqueness of her red visage, surmounting the white bib, did not 
alter that. 

When I had spoken a few words to the three women I went out 
again, and paced about the well-known paths, and then sat down, 
elbow on knee, and chin in hand, on a sloping, grass-covered bank 
surmounted by a privet-hedge, and basked in the sunshine, and 
steeped my soul in the peace of the past years, that seemed to come 
back to me in that garden. 

Presently Donald was at my side. I scarcely knew how he had 
come. I was aware of his footstep, and of his greeting, and of his 
sitting down beside me, as a sleepy brain is aware of outside things, 
struggling to hold fast by slumber, unwilling to stir an eyelid lest 
broad work-a-day daylight should rout the last flickering image of 
its dream. But it was not long before Donald himself slid into my 
reverie, or rather he shared it. We talked in half-sentences, remem- 
bering this or that incident of our childish days: a hint, a broken 
phrase, sufficing to recall whole histories, as such slight things do suf- 
fice to people who hold astore of common memories. We avoided all 
allusion to the present: it was as though we stood on a little, flowery, 
fairy island, round which the sea of Time was rolling and foaming, 
and which would be swallowed up anon, and we must take to our 
ships again, and say good-bye to the green islet, and steer on our 
course, through storm and shine, as best we might. But, mean- 
while . There was a brief, sweet meanwhile when we rested 
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amid grass and flowers and the trickling sound of sweet water. I 
dwell on those moments. I linger over them;—over the childish 
recollections, strengthened and made vivid by the sight and scent of 
the old herbs and plants (there was my friend, the flame-coloured 
nasturtium, bright and hot as of yore); over the tea-drinking in the 
quiet dining-room ; over the flavour of Keturah’s dainty cakes, and 
the fragrance of the steaming tea, and the murmur of Mrs. Abram’s 
inarticulate voice ; over the drive homeward, through the moonlight, 
in which journey grandfather and Donald accompanied us, purposing 
to walk back to Mortlands ; over the pleasant quiet chat, and not less 
pleasant dreamy silence, as we rolled smoothly along the high road, 
through the regularly recurring shadows of the great elm-trees, and 
out again into yellow moonlight spaces ;—over all these I linger, for 
they were our last moments of peace and rest to the spirit for many 
a long day. 


CHAPTER XXY. 


Has the reader forgotten Dodd, my father’s groom in the days before 
Flower had brought his bow-legs to Water-Eardley ? (Flower, be it 
noted, was rarely brought any whither dy his legs, having a censti- 
tutional antipathy to walking.) 

If the reader has forgotten Dodd, I had not forgotten him. My 
recollection had not, however, been refreshed by seeing him very 
often since he left my father’s service. Once or twice he had called 
at Mrs. Lane’s house whilst I was at school, and had left for me a 
present of apples from his own orchard. Dodd was, as I have said, 
the landlord of a wayside public-house, and was doing well. 

He had not yet given a landlady to the hostelry of the Royal Oak. 
I used to fancy sometimes that he had entertained an unrequited at- 
tachment for Selina, who had been buxom, and bright-eyed, and pink- 
and-white enough to pass for quite a belle in her own class. But 
then again I recalled sundry sayings of Dodd’s, which seemed to con- 
tradict such a supposition, by reason of the clear-sighted appreciation 
of Selina’s hard and selfish nature, which they evinced. 

Howbeit, Dodd, having attained to a mature age, resolved to look 
out for a wife. His circle of female acquaintance was limited I 
suppose, or else none of the damsels in his own neighbourhood 
happened to please him, for to whom should he come a-wooing but 
to Alice Kitchen! There seemed to me to be considerable fitness in 
the notion of Alice as landlady of a country inn. Dodd had made 
her acquaintance years ago, when she had been a very young girl 
with a crop of light-brown curls and a blue-bead necklace. But 
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even in those days her notable housewifery and active industry must 
have made an impression on the mind of the prudent Dodd. It 
might appear as though—old Green’s will having removed Alice 
from the category of eligible young women with expectations— 
his coming forward at this time argued considerable generosity of 
sentiment. But I believe that Dodd rightly judged Alice’s thrift, 
and stout serviceable good-temper, warranted to stand any amount of 
wear and tear, and skill in cooking, and general brisk handiness, to 
constitute a very desirable tocher in themselves; whereas, had she 
been old Green’s heiress, he might have been shy of aspiring to her. 

I heard of this courtship from the servants at Mortlands, who were 
deep in Alice’s confidence. And the subject on old Keturah’s lips, 
oddly enough, led to her telling me something which seemed to 
furnish a key to the puzzling advertisement I had seen in the sport- 
ing paper. 

Dodd, she said, declared that Mr. Sam Cudberry had latterly 
haunted the neighbourhood of the Royal Oak. He did not frequent 
that tavern, although he had once or twice called for a draught of 
ale there ; but he was constantly seen in its vicinity. Generally, as 
Dodd heard, Sam was accompanied by another gentleman—a stranger 
to the village. But this last-named person had never entered the 
Royal Oak, nor had he been seen by its landlord. But the gist of 
Dodd’s statement was the expression of his suspicion that Mr. Sam 
Cudberry had: got into a “dangerous line,” and that he was making 
stealthy visits to a certain private training-ground, which, Dodd 
affirmed, existed not many miles from the Royal Oak, in the direction 
of the Brookfield Road. 

“ But,” said I, “what harm will it do Mr. Sam Cudberry to visit 
a private training-ground, even if this be true?” 

Harm enough, according to Keturah. No one would have been ad- 
mitted to such a place without either having some share in the business 
carried on there, or being very deep in the confidence of the people 
who hada share in it. There was nothing in the world, “unless 
it might be coining false money,” said Keturah, that was conducted 
with such jealous secrecy as the training of a race-horse. ‘“ And,” 
said she, in conclusion, ‘‘ what good can come to such a one as Mr. 
Sam Cudberry by getting into that sort of company ? He’s cunning, 
and close, and greedy of money, and a fool! There’s cunning fools, 
Miss Anne, as many as simple ones. Even a fool can’t go far wrong 
so long as he keeps honest ; but as for Mr. Sam .’ A prolonged 
shake of the head, and compression of the lips, significantly finished 
Keturah’s speech. 

Was, then, Sam Cudberry the advertiser who desired a “ gentle- 
manlike confederate” with capital? On consideration, it appeared 
unlikely that he should originate such a scheme; but far from im- 
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probable that he had entered into it with some bolder or more 
practised confederate, to use the term of the advertisement. 

I do not profess to have felt much anxiety on Sam’s account, or 
much heed whether he got into mischief or no. I should, at another 
time, have thought of Aunt Cudberry with some sympathy; and, in 
a lesser degree, of my father’s probable vexation on his cousin’s 
account ; for father preserved, against all sorts of discouragement, 
a kind of clannish family feeling—which, in truth, was the only 
Cudberry trait I knew in him. But as it was, my heart was too full 
of carking fears and cares to have room for any lesser lukewarm 
sentiments of sympathy with my second cousins at Woolling. I 
thought very frequently, and very anxiously, of Dodd’s revela- 
tion, it is true; but my thoughts and anxieties were for another 
than Sam. 

I had dreamed day-dreams—vroluntary dreams, so to speak— 
about Gervase Lacer. My mind was in a strange, vague, incoherent 
state with regard to him. There were times when my imagination 
pictured him as a man of warm heart and noble impulses, who had 
fought manfully against the evil influences of his youth; as one 
who was sincere and candid to a fault, and, moreover, strangely 
unmindful of self. This same imagination conjured up numberless 
scenes and circumstances in which I was ready to make almost any 
sacrifice for his happiness, or in which I was able to enhance it 
without any sacrifice at all;-—scenes and circumstances that showed 
me myself in fullest sympathy with Gervase, admiring him, believing 
in him, grateful to him, loving him. But at the bottom of my heart 
there was all the while a sense of unreality. They were voluntary 
dreams as I have said, which did not take possession of me, but 
which I fostered and brooded over as I had done over fairy stories 
in my childish days. 

Then, again, came periods of reaction, when I was distrustful of 
Gervase, and disposed to be disdainful of his intellectual short- 
comings. Not that he was dull, or that he spoke foolishly; but 
there was nothing in his mind, or I had not discovered it, to 
which I could look up ;—there were some traits in it on which I un- 
doubtedly looked down. And consciously to do this latter, was 
extremely painful to me, and gave me an indescribable feeling of 
humiliation, I scarcely knew why. 

But apart from these fluctuations of feeling, I had strong reason to 
think anxiously of Mr. Lacer. He had grown thoroughly confidential 
with mother and me on the subject of my father. In speaking to her, 
he softened matters a little, having abundance of tact, and great 
quickness in perceiving what sort of impression he was making. And 
he had, too, a winning way of disarming antagonism whenever he 
had chanced to arouse it. But in talking to me he had long thrown 
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off all disguise as to my father’s miserable fault. From him I 
learned much of the perilous state of our money affairs. He was 
aware of the fact of my mother’s marriage settlement. He had once 
very slightly alluded to it in speaking to me. But although that 
stood between us and literal beggary, it scarcely rendered my father’s 
fortunes less desperate. 

Mr. Lacer confirmed my idea that he had influenced father’s mind 
to acquiesce in the scheme of giving up Water-Eardley, and going 
away from all the temptations and connections that haunted its 
neighbourhood. At least, he so far confirmed it, as not to deny it 
when I told him that I was sure it must be so, and thanked him for 
having given the advice of a true friend. 

All this had been well. And even his indulgent toleration of Sam 
Cudberry’s frequent companionship, which, I confess, vexed me, was 
accounted for by his (Gervase Lacer’s) unwillingness to be harsh or 
cold to one of my father’s kin. The reasons which Sam had given 
for his new friend’s good-nature, I had made no scruple of entirely 
disbelieving, well-knowing that self-interest in one shape or another 
was the sole motive Sam was capable of attributing for any line of 
conduct deliberately pursued by sane persons. 

But now Dodd’s statement awoke a certain uneasiness within me. 
Half-formed conjectures flitted through my mind—suspicions I was 
ashamed of, but which would not be reasoned down. I had observed, 
too, recently, a growing air of pre-occupation and anxious thought- 
fulness in Mr. Lacer; and, in my father, a feverish restlessness and 
fluctuation of spirits. They spoke together almost furtively, and if I 
chanced to come upon them in the garden, as they strolled up and 
down smoking their cigars, they would almost invariably suspend 
their talk at my approach; and father sometimes even ordered me to 
go away, and not interrupt business. As to Sam Cudberry, he 
would at such times markedly separate himself from my father and 
Gervase Lacer. He (Sam) was very frequently at Water-Eardley, 
and very frequently also, he made one amidst the smokers in the 
garden—being supplied with cigars at my father’s expense; but so 
surely as my father and Lacer began any discussion in a low voice, 
and my father pulled out the little note-book and pencil I have 
before alluded to, so surely did Sam withdraw himself to a distant 
part of the garden, or return to the house, where he would sit smoking 
at the open window, and bestowing his society on mother and me. 
It seemed to me almost as if Sam ostentatiously showed that he chose 
to keep himself apart from these conferences; for it was, of course, 
impossible, with my knowledge of him, to suppose that his conduct 
was dictated by any delicacy, or fear of intruding where he was not 
wanted. I, having always in my mind what Dodd had said, resolved 
to try Sam on this point. 
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“You have left father and Mr. Lacer to their own devices,” said 
I to him on one of the occasions I have alluded to. 

Sam blew a cloud of smoke out of the window of mother’s sitting- 
room, and answered, with a grin, “ Well, yes; ’tain’t the first time 
either. They'll get on all right without me.” 

“‘T suppose so.” 

“ All right, or all wrong. J ain’t agoing to plunge into their 
confidence.” 

« Are you not pretty deep in it already?” said I, with purposely 
exaggerated significance. 

Sam looked at me cunningly. He did not seem startled,—he had 
too much of his father’s phlegm to be easily disconcerted,—but he 
certainly showed surprise. 

“ Not a bit of it,” he returned, after a short pause. “I might if I 
liked ; but I’m awake. I keep on the safe side of the hedge. I don’t 
mean it to come to father’s ears as Cudberry, junior, of Woolling, 
has been burning his fingers with any gambling games. I keep 
clear of itall. Everybody here can bear witness—yow can bear witness 
that Ido. I’ve showed it open enough, on purpose.” 

“ Do you remember our servant Dodd?” I asked abruptly. 

“Dodd? Yes, to be sure! He keeps a public between here and 
Diggleton’s End, on the London road.” 

“ T know he does; it is called the Royal Oak, not very far from 
Brookfield. You go there sometimes.” 

This time Sam stared at me outright. “ Why,” said he, opening 
his eyes and thrusting out his lips, “ he’s never gone and told you?” 

“ Dodd, do you mean ?” 

Sam’s mouth stretched itself into a grin, and he bestowed one of 
his favourite winks on me. “ Ah!” he exclaimed, with a sort of 
sigh. “To be sure! Dodd, do I mean? Oh, of course! Who else, 
eh? That’s a good un. Oh, you’re deuced ’cute, Anne, and no 
mistake !” 

“No; Dodd did not tell me. I heard it accidentally.” 

“ Oh, you’re awfully sharp! Blessed if I ain’t afraid of you, Miss 
Anne! Or should be if I minded it’s being known where I go; but 
you see I don’t mind a brass farthing! It’s for others to mind, not 
me. But fair play’s a jewel, as I always say, and when I make a 
bargain I stick to it; ’specially when it’s a jolly good bargain, all 
profit and no loss.” 

-And hereupon Sam threw up his head, and roared with laughter 
at his own humour, uttering sounds so discordant that they might 
have proceeded from the throat of his sister Tilly herself. 

This was all enigmatical enough, and did not tend to dissipate my 
uneasiness. Mother continued to urge my father as strongly as she 
dared, to take some steps for giving up Water-Eardley. Debts were 
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accumulating with dreadful quickness, ready-money for the merest 
necessaries was rarely forthcoming, and we began to experience what 
it is to be dunned by surly tradesmen. Our distance from Horsing- 
ham protected us somewhat. A man could not spare a whole morning 
from his business, to come to Water-Eardley and ask for his money 
in person, very often. But scarcely a post came without bringing 
one or two urgent requests for the payment of outstanding bills. And 
mother at last shrank so from encountering our creditors, that she 
dreaded going into Horsingham at all. Still, to all representations 
that could be made to him, father replied :—‘ Wait till September. 
After September, I shall look about me seriously, and make a move 
— if necessary; if necessary.” He varied from sanguine hope to 
gloomy despair about his prospects. But in either or any mood, he 
clung to his resolution of waiting until September, and could rot be 
induced to make the smallest effort in the priceless present. 





’ Erratvum.—In Mr. Cliffe Leslie’s article in the last number, on The Political Economy 
of Adam Smith, p. 556, first line, for “ earth” read “ wealth.” 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


The following Speech was delivered at the invitation of the New York Young 
Men’s Republican Union, at Cooper Institute, on the 10th of September, 1863. 
The announcement that Mr. Sumner had consented to address the citizens of 
New York on a subject so momentous attracted an audience numbering not less 
than three thousand persons, among whom were most of the acknowledged repre- 
sentatives of the intelligence, wealth and influence of the Metropolis. Long 
before the hour appointed for the delivery of the speech, the entrance doors 
were besieged by an impatient and anxious crowd, who, as soon as the gates 
were opened, filled the seats, aisles, lobbies and platform of the vast hall, leaving 
at least an equal number to return home unable to gain an entrance to the 
building. 

Of the following named gentlemen, who were invited to occupy seats upon 
the platform, a majority were present, while in the auditorium were seated 
hundreds of equally prominent citizens, who preferred to retain seats near the 





ladies whom they had escorted to the meeting :— 


Francis Lieser, LL. D., 
GEORGE BANCROFT, 
Magor-GENERAL DIX, 
HorRACE GREELEY, 
GrorGE GRISWOLD, 
Joun E. W1ititAMs, 

W. W. De Forest, 
CorNELIvs VANDERBILT, 
ABRAM WAKEMAN, 
Rev. Dr. Tyne, 

Cyrus W. Fievp, 

Avex. T. STEWART, 
Horace Wesster, LL. D., 
JOSEPH LAWRENCE, 
Joun A. STEVENS, 
PELATIAH PERIT, 

JAMES A. HAMILTON, 

H. B. CLariry, 

T. L. THornet, 

Cot. WiLL1AM BorDEN, 
WILLIAM GOODELL, 
Rev. Dr. THompsoy, 
Rey. Dr. GILuetre, 


WituramM CuLLeN BrYANtT, 
MaAJor-GENERAL FREMONT, 


A. A. Low, 

Joun Jay, 

HENRY GRINNELL, 
JAMES GALLATIN, 
CrepuaAs BRALNERD, 
Witu1aM B. Astor, 


The President of the United States and the members of the Cabinet were also 


invited to be present. 


Wittram FH. Asprnwa tt, 
OLIVER JoHNSON, 

W. M. Evarts, 
WituraM Curtis Noyes 
Rev. Dr. Hircucock, 
SHEPHERD Knapp, 
WituiaM H. Wess, .« 
JAMES W. GERARD, 
Anson LIVINGSTON, 
Frank W. BALLARD, 
Isaac H. Battey, 
GerorGE B. Lincotn, 
Gen. Harvey Brown, 
Rey. Dr. Suepp, 

kev. Dr. DurBiy, 
PETER Cooper, 
Masor-Gen. DouBLEDAY, 
CuHARLEs H. MArsHA.u, 
MArsuAtu O. Roserts, 
JUDGE BRADFORD, 
Cuares H. Russert, 
E. DELAFIELD SMITH, 
HAMILTON FisH, 
Rosert B. Minturn, 
Rev. Dr. CHEEVER, 

F. B. Cutrine, 
Cnarues Kune, LL. D., 
Rev. Dr. Frernts, 
Ex-GovErNor KING, 
GEorGE FoLsom, 
SamveE. B. RuGGLEs, 


S. B. Currrenden, 
CuarR.es T. KupGERs, 
Mark Hoyt, 

Lewis TAPPAN, 

Rev. Dr. STORRs, 
Rey. Dr. ADAMs, 
Key. Dr. Vinton, 
DantEt Drew, 
Francis HALL, 

Gro. WILLIAM CuRTIs, 
JUDGE EpMonps, 

Rey. Dr. Asa D. Smiru, 
TRUMAN SMITH, 
WitiraM A. Hatt, 
ProseErR M. WETMORE, 
B. F. MANIERRE, 
GroRGE P. PuTNAm, 
E. C. Jounson, 

Rey. Dr. Oscoop, 
Exuiottr C. Cowpry, 
Rey. T. RAtston SMITH, 
J.S. Scnvutirz, 

M. ARMSTRONG, JR., 
D. A. HAWKrINs, 
EpcGar Kercuum, 
JosEPH HoxIkr, 

Rev. Dr. BELLOws, 
Gen. 8S. C. Pomeroy, 
James McKays, 
GrorcE F. BuTMAN, 
Davip Duptey FIEvb. 
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At least one thousand ladies were in the audience, among whom Mrs. Lrxcorn 
Was an attractive and conspicuous personage. The wives and daughters of many 
of New York’s wealthiest and worthiest citizens, by their presence and enthusiasm 
evinced the deep interest they felt in the occasion, the speaker, and the theme 
discussed. 

Davip Duprey Frexp, Esq., who had been selected by the Committee as 
Chairman of the meeting, introduced Mr. Sumner to the audience in the 
following words :— 


REMARKS OF MR. FIELD. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—At no former period in the history of the coun- 
try, has the condition of its toreign relations been so important and so critical as 
it is at this moment. In what agony of mortal struggle this nation has passed 
the last two years, we all know. A rebellion of unparalleled extent, of inde- 
scribable enormity, without any justifiable cause, without even a decent pretext, 
stimulated by the bad passions which a barbarous institution had originated, and 
encouraged by expected and promised aid from false men among ourselves, 
has filled the land with desolation and mourning. During this struggle it has 
been our misfortune to encounter the evil disposition of the two nations of 
‘ Western Europe, with which we are most closely associated by ties of blood, 
common history, and mutual commerce. Perhaps I ought to have said, the evil 
disposition of the Governments rather than of the Nations, for in France the 
eople have no voice, and we know only the imperial will and policy, while in 

ingland the masses have no powers, the House of Commons being elected by 
a fraction of the people, and the aristocratic classes being against us from dislike 
to the freedom of our institutions, and the mercantile classes from the most sordid 
motives of private gain. To what extent this evil disposition has been carried, 
what causes have stimulated it, in what acts it has manifested itself, and what 
consequences may be expected to follow from it in future, will be explained by 
the distinguished orator who is to address you this evening. His position, as 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, has given him an 
acquaintance with the subject, equal, if not superior, to that of any other person 
in the country. He needs no introduction from me. His name is an introduc- 
tion and a passport in any free community between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Seas ; therefore, without saying more, I will give way for CHARLES SUMNER, of 
Massachusetts. 


Amid the most marked demonstrations of satisfaction, expressed frequently 
by long-continued applause and hearty cheers, Mr. SuMNER proceeded in the 
delivery of his discourse. The meeting adjourned about an hour before 
midnight. 

It may be proper to add, as an evidence of the importance attached to Mr. 
Sumnen’s treatment of the subject, that three New York newspapers, and two 
in Boston, printed the entire speech on the day following its delivery. 


Copies of the speech will be mailed to those who may request them. Address 
“Cor. See’y of Young Men’s Republican Union, Box 1219 P. O. New York 
City.” 
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SPEECH. 





FetLow-Cit1zEns,—From the beginning of the war in which we 
are now engaged, the public interest has alternated anxiously 
between the current of events at home and the more distant 
current abroad. Foreign Relations have been hardly less absorb- 
ing than Domestic Relations. At times the latter have seemed 
to wait upon the former, and a packet from Europe has been like 
a messenger from the seat of war. Rumors of Foreign Interven- 
tion are constant, now in the form of. Mediation, and now in the 
form of Recognition ; and more than once the country has been 
summoned to confront the idea of England, and of France too, 
in open combination with Rebel Slave-mongers battling, in the 
name of Slavery, to build an infamous Power on the destruction 
of this Republic. 

It may be well for us to turn aside from battle and siege here 
at home—from the blazing lines of Gettysburg, Vicksburg and 
Charleston—to glance fur a moment at the perils from abroad ; of 
course I mean from England and France, for these are the only 
Foreign Powers that thus far have been moved to intermeddle on 
the side of Slavery. The subject to which I now invite attention 
may not have the attraction of waving standards or victorious 
marches, but, more than any conflict of arms, it concerns the Civil- 
ization of the age. If Foreign Powers can justly interfere against 
Human Freedom, this Republic will not be the only sufferer. 


There is always a natural order in unfolding a subject, and I 
shall try to pursue it on this occasion, under the following heads; 
First—The perils to our country from Foreign Powers, especially 
as foreshadowed in the unexpected and persistent conduct of 
England and France since the outbreak of the war. 
Secondly—The nature of Foreign Intervention by Mediation, 
with the principles applicable thereto, as illustrated by historic 
instances—showing especially how England, by her conspicuous, 
wide-spread and most determined Intervention to promote the 
extinction of African Slavery, is irrevocably committed against 
any act or policy that can encourage this criminal pretension. 
Thirdily—The nature of Foreign Intervention by Recognition, 
with the principles applicable thereto, as illustrated by historic 
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instances—showing that by the practice of nations, and especially 
by the declared sentiments of British Statesmen, there can be no 
Foreign Recognition of an insurgent Power where the contest for 
Independence is still pending. 

Fourthly—The moral impossibility of Foreign Recognition, even 
if the pretended Power be de facto Independent, where it is com- 
posed of Rebel Slave-mongers seeking to found a new Power with 
Slavery for its declared ‘‘corner-stone.” Pardon the truthful 
plainness of the terms which I employ. I am to speak not 
merely of Slave-holders; but of people to whom Slavery is a 
passion and a business—therefore Slave-mongers ; now in Rebel- 
lion for the sake of Slavery—therefore Rebel Slave-mongers. 

Fifthly—The absurdity and wrong of conceding Ocean Bellig- 
erency to a pretended Power, which, in the first place, is without 
a Prize Court—so that it cannot be an Ocean Belligerent in fact— 
and which, in the second place, even if Ocean Belligerent in fact, 
is of such an odious character, that its Recognition is a moral 
impossibility. 

From this review, touching upon the present and the past; 
leaning upon history and upon law; enlightened always by prin- 
ciples which are an unerring guide, our conclusion will be easy. 


[1.] 
PERILS FROM FOREIGN Powers. 


The perils to our country, as foreshadowed in the action of 
Foreign Powers since the outbreak of the war, first invite our 
attention. 

There is something in the tendencies of nations, which 
must not be neglected. Like individuals, nations influence 
each other; like the heavenly bodies, they may be disturbed by 
each other in their appointed orbits. This is apparent even in 
peace; but it becomes more apparent in the convulsions of war, 
sometimes from the withdrawal of customary forces and some- 
times from their increased momentum. It is the nature of war 
to enlarge as it continues. Beginning between two nations, it 
gradually widens its circle, sucking other nations into its fiery 
maelstrom. Such is human history. Nor is it different, if the 
war be for Independence. Foreign Powers may for a while keep 
out of the conflict ; but the examples of history show how difficult 
this has been 

The Seven United Provinces of Holland, under that illustrious 
character, William of Orange, the predecessor and exemplar of 
our Washington, rose against the dominion of Spain, upheld by 
the bigotry of Philip II., and the barbarity of his representative, 
Alva; but the conflict, though at first limited to the two parties, 
was not slow to engage Queen Elizabeth, who lent to this war of 
Independence the name of her favorite Leicester and the undying 
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heroism of Sidney, while Spain retorted by the Armada. The 
United Provinces of Holland, in their struggle for Independence, 
were the prototype of the United States of America, which I need 
not remind you, drew into their contest the arms of France, 
Spain, and Holland. In the rising of the Spanish Colonies 
which followed, there was less interposition of other nations, 
doubtless from the distant and outlying position of these Colonies, 
although they were not beyond the ambitious reach of the Holy 
Alliance, whose purposes with regard to them were so far thwarted 
by Mr. Canning, backed by the declaration of Mr. Munroe—known 
as the Munroe doctrine—that the British Statesman felt authorized 
to boast that he had called a New World into existence to redress 
the balance of the Old. Then came the struggle for Greek Inde- 
pendence, which, after a conflict of several years, darkened by 
massacre, but relieved by an exalted self-sacrifice, shining with 
names like Byron and Bozzaris, that cannot die, at length chal- 
lenged the powerful interposition of England, France and Russia. 
The Independence of Greece was hardly acknowledged, when 
Belgium, renouncing the rule of the Netherlands, claimed hers 
also, and here again the Great Powers of Europe were drawn into 
the contest. Then came the effort of Hungary, inspired by 
Kossuth, which, when about to prevail, aroused the armies of 
Russia. There was also the contemporaneous effort of the Roman 
Republic, under Mazzini, which when about to prevail, aroused 
the bayonets of France. And lastly we have only recently 
witnessed the resurrection of Italy, inspired by Garibaldi, and 
directed by Cavour; but it was not accomplished until Louis 
Napoleon, with his well-trained legions, carried the imperial 
eagles into the battle. 

Such are famous instances, which are now so many warnings. 
Ponder them and you will see the tendency, the temptation, the 
irresistible fascination, or the commanding exigency under which, 
in times past, Foreign Nations have been led to take part in con- 
flicts for Independence. I do not dwell now on the character of 
these various interventions, although they have been mostly in the 
interest of Human Freedom. It is only as examples to put us 
on our guard that I now adduce them. The footprints all seem 
to lead one way. : 

But even our war is not without its warnings. If thus far in 
its progress other nations have not intervened, they have not 
succeeded in keeping entirely aloof. The foreign trumpet has 
not sounded yet; but more than once the cry has come that we 
should soon hear it, while incidents have too often occurred, 
exhibiting an abnormal watchfulness of our affairs and an uncon- 
trollable passion or purpose to intermeddle in them, with signs of 
unfriendly feeling. Of course, this is applicable especially, if not 
exclusively, to England and France. 
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Perils from England. 


(1.) There is one act of the British Cabinet which stands fore- 
most as an omen of peril—foremost in time—foremost also in the 
magnitude of its consequences. Though plausible in form, it is 
none the less injurious or unjustifiable. Of course, I refer to that 
inconsiderate Proclamation in the name of the Queen, as early as 
May, 1861, which, after raising Rebel Slave-mongers to an equality 
with the National Government in Belligerent Rights, solemnly 
declares “ neutrality” between the two equal parties ;—as if the 
declaration of equality was not an insult to the National Govern- 
ment, and the declaration of neutrality was not a moral absurdity, 
offensive to reason and all those precedents which make the 
glory of the British name. Even if the Proclamation could be 
otherwise than improper at any time in such a Rebellion, it was 
worse than a blunder at that early date. The apparent relations 
between the two Powers were more than friendly. Only a 
few months before, the youthful heir to the British throne 
had been welcomed every whicre throughout the United States 
—except in Richmond—as in the land of kinsmen. And _ yet 
—immediately after the tidings of the rebel assault on Fort 
Sumter—before the National Government had begun to put 
forth its strength—and even without waiting for the arrival of 
our newly-appointed Minister, who was known to be at Liver- 
pool on his way to London, the Proclamation was suddenly 
launched. I doubt if any well-informed person, who has read 
Mr. Dallas’s despatch of Zd May, 1861, recounting a conversation 
with the British Minister, will undertake to vindicate it in point 
of time. Clearly the alacrity of this concession was unhappy, for 
it bore an air of defiance or at least of heartlessness towards an 
ally of kindred blood engaged in the maintenance of its tradi- 
tional power against an infamous pretension. But it was more 
unhappy still, that the good genius of England did not save this 
historic nation, linked with so many triumphs of freedom, from 
a fatal step, which, under the guise of “neutrality,” was a 
betrayal of civilization itself. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the consequences of this precipitate, 
unfriendly and immoral concession, which has been and still is 
an overflowing fountain of mischief and bloodshed—hac fonte 
derivata clades ;—/first, in what it vouchsafes to Rebel Slave- 
mongers on sea and in British ports, and secondly, in the impedi- 
ments which it takes from British subjects ready to make money 
out of Slavery ;—all of which has been declared by undoubted 
British authority. Lord Chelmsford—of professional renown as 
Sir Frederick Thesiger—now an Ex-Chancellor—used these words 
recently in the House of Lords ; “If the Southern Confederacy 
had not been recognized as a belligerent Power, he agreed with 
his noble and learned friend [Lord Brougham] that, under these 
circumstances, if any Englishman were to fit out a privateer for 
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the purpose of assisting the Southern States against the Northern 
States, he would be guilty of piracy.”—But all this was changed 
by the Queen’s Proclamation. For the Rebel Slave-monger there 
is the recognition of his flag; for the British subject there is the 
opportunity of trade. For the Rebel Slave-monger there is fellow- 
ship and equality; for the British subject there is a new customer, 
to whom he may lawfully sell Armstrong guns and other warlike 
munitions of choicest British workmanship, and, as Lord Palmers- 
ton tells us, even ships of war too, to be used in behalf of Slavery. 
What was unlawful is suddenly made lawful, while the ban is 
taken from an odious felony. It seems almost superfluous 
to add, that such a concession, thus potent in its reach, must 
have been a direct encouragement and overture to the Rebel- 
lion. Slavery itself was exalted when barbarous pretenders— 
battling to found a new Power in its hateful name—without so 
much as a single port on the ocean where a prize could be 
carried for condemnation—were yet, in the face of this essential 
deficiency, swiftly acknowledged as ocean belligerents, while, 
as a consequence, their pirate ships, cruising for plunder in 
behalf of Slavery, were acknowledged as National ships, entitled 
to equal privileges with the National ships of the United States. 
This simple statement is enough. It is vain to say, that such a 
concession was a “necessity.” There may have been a strong 
temptation to it, constituting, perhaps, an imagined necessity, as 
with many persons there is a strong temptation to Slavery itself. 
But such a concession to Rebel Slave-mongers, fighting for Slavery, 
can be vindicated only as Slavery is vindicated. As well undertake 
to declare “neutrality” between Right and Wrong—between 
Good and Evil—with a concession to the latter of Belligerent 
Rights ; and then set up the apology of “ necessity.” 

(2.) It was natural that an act so essentially unfriendly in 
character and also in the alacrity with which it was done, should 
create throughout England an unfriendly sentiment towards us, 
easily stimulated to a menace of war. And this menace was not 


.wanting soon afterwards, when the two rebel emissaries on board 


the Trent were seized by a patriotic, brave commander, whose high- 
est fault was, that, in the absence of instructions from his own Gov- 
ernment, he followed too closely British precedents. This accident 
—for such it was and nothing else—was misrepresented, and, with 
an utterly indefensible exaggeration, was changed by the British 
nation, backed by the British Government, into a casus belli, as if 
such an unauthorized incident, which obviously involved no ques- 
tion of self-defence, could justify war between two civilized Nations. 
And yet, in the face of a positive declaration from the United States, 
that it was an accident, the British Government made preparations 
to take part with rebel slave-mongers, and it fitly began such ignoble 
preparations by keeping back from the British people, the official 
despatch of 380th November, 1861, where our Government, after 
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announcing that Capt. Wilkes had acted “ without any instruc- 
tions,” expressed a trust that “the British Government would con- 
sider the subject in a friendly temper,” and promised “ the best 
disposition on our part.”’ It is painful to recall these things. But 
they now belong to history, and we cannot forget the lesson they 
teach. 

(3.) But this tendency to espouse the side of Slavery, appears 
in small things, as well as great, becoming more marked in 
proportion to the inconsistency involved. Thus, for instance, 
where two British subjects “suspected” of participation in the 
Rebellion were detained in a military prison, without the benefit 
of habeas corpus, the British Minister at Washington was directed 
by Her Majesty’s Government to complain of their detention as 
an infraction of the Constitution of the United States, of which this 
intermeddling Power assumed for the time to be the “‘ expounder ;” 
and the case was accordingly presented on this ground. But 
the British cabinet, in its instinctive aptness to mix in our 
war, if only by diplomatic notes, seemed to have forgotten the 
British Constitution, under which, in 1848, with the consent of 
the leaders of all parties—-Brougham and Derby, Peele and 
D’Israeli,—the habeas corpus was suspended in Ireland and the 
Government was authorized to apprehend and detain ‘such 
persons as they shall suspect.” The bill sanctioning this exercise 
of power went through all its stages in the House of Commons in 
one day, and on the next day it went through all its stages in the 
House of Lords, passing to be a law without a dissenting vote. 
It will hardly be believed that Lord Russell, who now complains 
of our detention of “suspected” persons, as an infraction of the 
Constitution of the United States, was the Minister who intro- 
duced this Bill, and that, on that occasion he used these words: 
‘“‘] believe in my conscience that this measure is calculated to 
prevent insurrection, to preserve internal peace, to preserve the 
unity of this empire and to save the throne of these realms and 
the free institutions of this country.” 

(4.) The complaint about the habeas corpus was hardly. 
answered when another was solemnly presented, on account of the 
effort to complete the blockade of Charleston, by sinking .at 
its mouth ships laden with stone, usually known as the “stone 
blockade.” In common times her Majesty’s government would 
have shrunk from any intermeddling here. 1t could not have © 
forgotten that history, early and late, and especially English 
history, abounds in similar incidents ; that as long ago as 1456, 
at the siege of Calais by the Duke of Burgundy, and also in 1628 
at the memorable siege of Rochelle by Cardinal Richelieu, ships 
laden with stone were sunk in the harbor; that during the war 
of the Revolution in 1778 six vessels were sunk by the British 
commander in the Savannah River, not far from this very Charles- 
ton, as a protection against the approach of the French and 
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American naval forces; that in 1804, under the direction of the 
British Admiralty, an attempt was made to choke the entrance into 
the harbor of Boulogne by sinking stone vessels, and that in 1809 
the same blockade was recommended to the Admiralty by no less 
a person than Lord Dundonald, with regard to another port, saying, 
*¢ Ships filled with stones will ruin forever the anchorage of Aix, 
and some old vessels of the line well loaded would be excellent 
for the purpose.” But this complaint by the British Cabinet 
becomes doubly strange, when it is considered that one of the 
most conspicuous treaties of modern history contained solemn 
exactions by England from France, that the harbor of Dunkirk, 
whose prosperity was regarded with jealousy, should be permanently 
“ filled up,” so that it could no longer furnish its accustomed hospi- 
talities to commerce. This was the Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713. 
But by the Triple Alliance, ouly four years later, France was con- 
strained to stipulate again that nothing should be omitted ** which 
Great Britain could think necessary for the entire destruction of the 
harbor,” and the latter Power was authorized to send commission- 
ers as *‘ ocular witnesses of the execution of the Treaty.” These 
humiliating provisions were renewed in successive treaties down 
to the peace of Versailles in 1783, when the immunity of that 
harbor was recognized with American Independence. But Great 
Britain, when compelled to.open Durkirk, still united with the 
Dutch in closing the Scheldt, or as a British writer expresses it, she 
‘became bound éo assist in obstructing this navigation.” (Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. Vol. x. p. TT, article, France.) One of 
the two reasons put forth by Great Britain for breaking peace with 
France in 1792, and entering upon that world-convulsing war, 
was that this revolutionary Power had declared it would open the 
Scheldt. And yet it is Great Britain, thus persistent in closing 
ports and rivers, that now interferes to warn us against a “ stone 
blockade.” 

(5.) The same propensity and the same inconsistency will be 
found in another instance, where an eminent peer, once Foreign 
Secretary, did not hesitate, from his place in Parliament, to 
charge the United States with making medicines and surgical 
instruments contraband, “contrary to all the common laws of 
war, contrary to all precedent, not excluding the most ignorant 
and barbarous ages.’ Thus exclaims the noble lord. Nowl 
have nothing to say of the propriety of making these things con- 
traband. My simple object is to exhibit the spirit against which 
we are to guard. It would be difficult to believe that such a dis- 
play could be made in the face of the historic fact, exposed in 
the satire of Peter Plymley’s Letters, that, Parliament, in 1808, 
by large majorities, prohibited the exportation of Peruvian Bark 
into any territory occupied by France, and that this measure was 
introduced by no less a person than Mr. Percival, and commended 
by him on the ground that “the severest pressure was already 
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felt on the continent from the want of this article, and that it 
was of great importance to the armies of the enemy.” (Hun- 
sard’s Parliamentary Debates.) Such is authentic British prece- 
dent, in an age neither ** ignorant” nor * barbarous,” which is now 
ostentatiously forgotten. 

(6.) This same recklessness, which is of such evil omen, breaks 
forth again in a despatch of the Foreign Secretary, where he 
undertakes to communicate to Lord Lyons the judgment of the 
British Cabinet on the President’s Proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion. Here at least, you will say, there can be no misunder- 
standing, and no criticism; but you are mistaken. Such an act, 
having such an object, and being of such unparalelled importance, 
would, under any ordinary circumstances, when great passions 
found no vent, have been treated by the Minister of a Foreign 
Power with supreme caution, if not with sympathy ; but, under 
the terrible influence of the hour, Lord Russell, not content with 
condemning the Proclamation, misrepresents it in the most bare- 
faced manner. Gathering his condemnation into one phrase, he 
says, that it ** makes Slavery at once legal and illegal,” whereas 
it is obvious, on the face of the Proclamation, to the most careless 
Observer, that, whatever may be its faults, it is not obnoxious to 
this criticism, for it makes Slavery legal nowhere, while it makes 
it illegal in an immense territory. An official letter, so incom- 
prehensible in motive, from a statesman usually liberal if not 
cautious, must be regarded as another illustration of that irri- 
tating tendency, which will be checked ouly when it is fully 
comprehended. 

(7.) The activity of our navy is only another occasion for 
criticism in a similar spirit. Nothing can be done any where to 
please our self-constituted monitor. Our naval officers in the 
West Indies, acting under instructions modelled on the judgments 
of the British Admiralty, are reprehended by Lord Russell in a 
formal despatch. The judges in our Prize Court are indecently 
belittled by this same Minister from his place in Parliament, when 
it is notorious that there are several who will compare favorably 
with any British Admiralty Judge since Lord Stowell, not even 
excepting that noble and upright magistrate, Dr. Lushington. 
And this same Minister has undertaken to throw the British 
shield over a newly-invented contraband trade with the rebel 
slave-mongers via Metamoras, claiming that it was “a lawful 
branch of commerce,” and “a perfectly legitimate trade.” The 
Dolphin and Peterhoff were two ships elaborately prepared in 
London, for this illicit commerce, and they have been duly con- 
demned as such; but their seizure by our cruisers was made the 
occasion of official protest and complaint, with the insinuation of 
“vexatious capture and arbitrary interference,” followed by the 
menace, that, under such circumstances, “it is obvious Great 
Britain must interfere to protect her flag.” 
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(8.) This persistent, inexorable criticism, even at the expense 
of all consistency or of all memory, has also broken forth in 
forms incompatible with that very ‘‘ neutrality,’ which was so 
early declared. It was bad enough to declare neutrality, when 
the question was between a friendly Power and an insulting Bar- 
barism ; but it was worse after the declaration to depart from it, 
if in words only. The Court of Rome at a period when it pow- 
erfully influenced the usage of Nations, instructed its cardinal 
Legate, on an important occasion, as a solemn duty first and above 
all things, to cultivate ** indifference” between the parties, and in 
this regard he was to be so exact, that, not only should no partiality 
be seen in his conduct, but it should not be remarked even 
“in the words of his domestics.” (Wicquefort, Parfait Ambas- 
sadeur, Liv. ii. p. 144.) If in that early day, before steam and 
telegraph, or even the newspaper, neutrality was disturbed by 
“ words,” how much more so now, when every word is multiplied 
indefinitely, and wafted we know not where—to begin, wherever 
it falls, a subtle, wide-spread and irrepressible influence. But 
this injunction is in plain harmony with the refined rule of Count 
Bernstoff, who, in his admirable despatch on this subject, at the 
time of the Armed Neutrality, says sententiously, * Neutrality 
does not exist when it is not perfect.” 1t must be clear and 
above suspicion. Like the reputation of a woman, it is lost when 
you begin to talk about it. Unhappily there is too much occasion 
to talk about the “ neutrality” of England. I say nothing of a 
Parliamentary utterance that the National cause was “ detested 
by a large majority of the House of Commons,” or of other 
most unneutral speeches. I confine myself to official declara- 
tions. Here the case is plain. Several of the British Cabinet, 
including the Foreign Secretary and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, two great masters of “ words,” have allowed them- 
selves in public speeches, to characterize offensively our pres- 
ent effort to put down Rebel Slave-mongers, as “a contest 
for empire on one side and for independence on the other.” 
Here were “ words,” which, under a specious form, were under- 
stood to give encouragement to Rebel Slave-mongers. But they 
were more specious than true—revealing nothing but the side 
espoused by the orators. Clearly on our side it is a contest 
for National life, involving the liberty of a race. Clearly on the 
other side it is a contest for Slavery, in order to secure for 
this hateful crime new recognition and power. Gur Empire is 
simply to crush Rebel Slave-mongers. Their Independence is 
simply the unrestrained power to whip women and sell children. 
Even if at the beginning, the National Government made no 
declaration on the subject, yet the real character of the war was 
none the less apparent in the repeated declarations of the other 
side, who did not hesitate to assert their purpose to build a new 
Power on Slavery—as in the Italian campaign of Louis Napoleon 
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against Austria, the object was necessarily apparent, even before 
the Emperor tardily at Milan put forth his life-giving Proclama- 
tion that Italy should be free from the Alps to the Adriatic, by 
which the war became, in its declared purpose, as well as in 
reality, a war of Liberation. That such a Rebellion should be 
elevated by the unneutral “words” of a Foreign Cabinet, into 
a respectability of which it is obviously unworthy, is only another 
sign which we must watch. 

(9.) But these same orators of the British Cabinet, not con- 
tent with giving us a bad name, have allowed themselves to pro- 
nounce against us on the whole case. They declared that the 
National Government cannot succeed in crushing Rebel Slave- 
mongers and that dismemberment is inevitable. ‘“ Jefferson 
Davis” says one of them “has created a nation.”? Thus do these 
representatives of declared “ neutrality” degrade us and exalt 
Slavery. But it is apparent that their proclamation, though 
made in Parliament and repeated at public meetings, was founded 
_less on any special information from the seat of war, disclosing 
its secret, than on political theory, if not prejudice. It is true 
that our eloquent teacher, Edmund Burke, in his famous letter to 
the Sheriffs of Bristol, argued most persuasively that Great 
Britain could not succeed in reclaiming the colonies, which had 
declared themselves independent. His reasoning rather than 
his wisdom, seems to have entered into and possessed the British 
statesmen of our day, who do not take the trouble to see that the 
two cases are so entirely unlike that the example of the one is not 
applicable to the other; that the colonies were battling to found 
anew Power on the corner-stone of “liberty, equality and hap- 
piness to all men,” while our Slave-mongers are battling to found 
a new Power on the corner-stone of “Slavery.” The difference 
is such as to become a contrast—so that whatever was once gen- 
erously said in favor of American Independence now tells with 
unmistakable force against this new-fangled pretension. 

No British statesman saw the past more clearly than Lord 
Russell when long ago, in striking phrase, he said that England, 
in her war against our fathers, “had engaged for the suppression 
of Liberty ;”’ (Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 2d series, Vol. 
viii. p. 1036, April 16, 1823,) but this is precisely what Rebel 
Slave-mongers are now doing. Men change; but principles are 
the same now as then. Therefore, do I say, that every sympathy 
formerly bestowed upon our fathers now belongs to us their 
children, striving to uphold their work against bad men, who 
would not only break it in pieces but put in its stead a new 
piratical Power, whose declared object is “the suppression of 
Liberty.” And yet British ministers, mounting the prophetic 
tripod, presume most oracularly to foretell the doom of this 
Republic. Their prophecies do not disturb my confidence. I 
do not forget how often false prophets have appeared—includ- 
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ing the author of the Oceana, who published a demonstration 
of the impossibility of monarchy in England only six months 
before Charles Il. entered London amidst salvoes of cannon, 
and the hurrahs of the people. Nor do I stop to consider how 
far such prophecies uttered in public places by British Minis- 
ters are consistent with that British “ neutrality” which is so 
constantly boasted. Opinions are sometimes allies more potent 
than subsidies, especially in an age like the present. Prophecies 
are opinions proclaimed and projected into the future, and yet 
these are given freely to Rebel Slave-mongers. There is matter 
for reflection in this instance, but I adduce it now only as 
another illustration of the times. Nothing can be more clear 
than that whosoever assumes to play the prophet becomes pledged 
in character and pretension to sustain his prophecy. The learned 
Jerome Cardan, professor and doctor, and also dabbler in astrol- 
ogy, of great fame in the middle ages, undertook to predict the 
day of his death, and he maintained his character as a successful 
prophet by taking his own life at the appointed time. If British 
Ministers, who have played the prophet, escape the ordinay influ- 
ences of this craft, it will be from that happy nature, which has 
suspended for them human infirmity and human prejudice. But 
it becomes us to note well the increased difficulties and dangers 
to which on this account the National cause is exposed. 

(10.) But it is not in “ words” only,—of speeches, despatches 
or declarations,—that our danger lies. I am sorry to add that 
there are acts also with which the British Government is too closely 
associated. I do not refer to the unlimited supply of “ muni- 
tions of war,” so that our army at Charleston, like our army at 
Vicksburg, is compelled to encounter Armstrong guns and Blake- 
ley guns, with all proper ammunition, from England; for the 
right of British subjects to sell these articles to Rebel Slave-mon- 
gers was fixed when the latter, by sudden metamorphosis were 
changed from lawless vagrants of the ocean to lawful Belligerents. 
Nor do I refer to the swarms of swift steamers, “a pitchy cloud 
warping on the Eastern wind,” always under the British flag, with 
contributions to Rebel Slave-mongers ; for these too, enjoy a kin- 
dred immunity. Of course, no Royal Proclamation can change 
wrong into right or make such business otherwise than immoral ; 
but the Proclamation may take from it the character of felony. 

But even the Royal Proclamation gives no sanction to the prep- 
aration in England of a naval expedition against the commerce of 
the United States. It leaves the Parliamentary Statute, as well 
as the general Law of Nations, in full efficacy to restrain and 
punish such an offence. And yet in the face of this obvious prohi- 
bition, standing forth in the text of the law, and founded in reason 
“before human statute purged the common weal,” also exempli- 
fied by the National Government, which, from the time of Wash- 
ington, has always guarded its ports agaiust such outrage, powerful 
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ships have been launched, equipped, fitted out and manned in 
England, with arms supplied at sea from another English vessel, 
and then, assuming that by this insulting hocus pocus all English 
liability was avoided, they have proceeded at once to rob and 
destroy the commerce of the United States. Eny/and has been 
their naval base from which were derived the original forces and 
supplies which enable them to sail the sea. Several such ships 
are now depredating on the ocean, like Captain Kidd, under pre- 
tended commissions—each in itself a naval expedition. As Eng- 
land is not at war with the United States, these ships can be 
nothing else than pirates; and their conduct is that of pirates. 
Unable to provide a Court for the trial of prizes, they revive 
for every captured ship the barbarous Ordeal of Fire. Like 
pirates, they burn all that they cannot rob. Flying from sea to 
sea, they turn the ocean into a furnace and melting-pot of American 
commerce. Of these incendiaries the most famous is the Alabama, 
with a picked crew of British sailors, with “trained gunners out 
of her Majesty’s naval reserve,” and with every thing else from 
keel to top-mast British! which, after more than a year of unlawful 
havoc, is still burning the property of our citizens, without once 
entering a Rebel Slave-monger port, but always keeping the 
umbilical connection with England, out of whose womb she sprung, 
and never losing the original nationality stamped upon her by 
origin, so that at this day she is a British pirate ship—precisely 
as a native-born Englishman, robbing on the high seas, and never 
naturalized abroad, is a British pirate subject. 

It is bad enough that all this should proceed from England. 
It is hard to bear. Why is it not stopped at once? One cruiser 
might perhaps clude a watchful Government. But it is difficult 
to see how this can occur once—twice—three times; and the cry 
is still they sail. Two powerful rams are now announced, like 
stars ata theatre. Will they too be allowed to perform? I wish 
there were not too much reason to believe that all these perfourm- 
ances are sustained by a prevailing British sympathy. A French- 
man, who was accidentally a prisoner on board the Alabama at 
the destruction of two American ships, describes a British packet 
in sight whose crowded passengers made the sea resound with 
cheers as they witnessed the captured ships handed over to the 
flames. . The words of Lucretius were verified; Suave etiam 
belli certamina magna tueri. But these same cheers were echoed 
in Parliament, as the builder of the piratical craft gloried in his 
deed. The verse which filled the ancient theatre with glad 
applause, declared a sympathy with Humanity; but English 
applause is now given to Slavery and its defenders; “Iam an 
Englishman, and nothing of Slavery is foreign to me.” Accordingly 
Slavery is helped by English arms, English gold, English ships, 
English speeches, English cheers. And yet for the honor of 
England, let it be known, that there are Euglishmen, who have 
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stood firm and ‘unshaken amidst this painful recreancy. Their 
names cannot be forgotten. And still more for the honor of 
England, let it be spoken that the working classes, who were called 
to suffer the most, have bravely borne their calamity, without 
joining with the enemies of the Republic. Their cheers Rave 
been for Freedom and not for Slavery. 

But the cheers of the House of Commons seem to prevail in 
her Majesty’s Government. Municipal Law is violated—while 
International Law, in its most solemn obligation to do unto others 
as we would have them do unto us—is treated as if it did not 
exist. Eminent British functionaries in Court and Parliament, 
vindicate the naval expeditions, which, in the name of Slavery, 
have been unleashed against a friendly Power. Taking advan- 
tage of an admitted principle, that ‘munitions of war” may 
be supplied, the Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer tells us, 
that “ships of war” may be supplied also. Lord Palmerston 
echoes the Lord Chief Baron. Each vouches American author- 
ity. But they are mistaken. The steel which they strive to 
“impell” cannot be feathered from our sides. Since the 
earliest stage of its existence the National Government has 
asserted a distinction between the two cases; and so has the 
Supreme Court, although there are words of Story which have 
been latterly quoted to the contrary. But the authority of the 
Supreme Court is positive on both the points into which the 
British apology is divided. The first of these is that, even if a 
“ship of war” cannot be furnished, the offence is not complete 
until the armament is put aboard, so that where the ship, though 
fitted out and equipped in a British port, awaits her armament 
at sea, she is not liable to arrest. Such an apology is an insult 
to the understanding and to common sense—as if it was not 
obvious that the offence begins with the laying of the keel for 
the hostile ship, knowing it to be such; and in this spirit the 
Supreme Court has decided that it “was not necessary to find 
that a ship on leaving port was armed or in a condition to 
commit hostilities ;—for citizens are restrained from such acts as 
are calculated to involve the country in a war.” U.S. vs. Quincy, 
6 Peters, 445.) The second apology assumes, that, even if the 
armament were aboard so that the “ship of war” was complete at 
all points, still the expedition would be lawful, if the juggle of a 
sale were adroitly employed. But on this point the Supreme 
Court, speaking by Chief Justice Marshall, has left no doubt of 
its deliberate and most authoritative judgment. In the case 
before the Court, the armament was aboard, but cleared as 
cargo; the men too were aboard but enlisted for a commercial 
voyage; the ship, though fitted out to cruise against a nation 
with which we were at peace, was not commissioned as a privateer, 
and did not attempt™to act as such until she had reached the 
River La Plata, where a commission was obtained and .the crew 
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re-enlisted, yet, in the face of these extenuating circumstances, it 
was declared by the whole Court that the neutrality of the United 
States had been violated, so that the guilty ship could not after- 
wards be recognized as a legitimate cruiser. All these disguises 
wefe to no purpose. The Court penetrated them every one, 
saying that, if such a ship could lawfully sail there would be on 
our part‘ a fraudulent neutrality, disgraceful to our government, 
of which no nation would be the dupe.” (The Gran Para, T 
Wheat., 471, and also four other cases in same volume.) But a 
“ neutrality ” worse even than that condemned in advance by our 
Supreme Court, “ of which no nation would be the dupe,” is now 
served out to us, which nothing but the fatal war spirit that has 
entered into Great Britain can explain. There was a time when 
the Foreign Secretary of England, truly eminent as statesman 
and as orator, Mr. Canning, said in the House of Commons: ‘If 
war must come, let it come in the shape of satisfaction to be 
demanded for injuries, of rights to be asserted, of interests to be 
protected, of treaties to be fulfilled. But, in God’s name, let it 
not come on in the paltry, pettifogging way of fitting out ships in 
our harbors to cruise for gain. At all events let the country dis- 
dain to be sneaked into a war.” (Canning’s Speeches, Vol. v. 
p- 51.) These noble words were uttered in reply to Lord John 
Russell and his associates in 1823, on their proposition to repeal 
the Foreign Enlistment Act and to overturn the statute safeguards 
of British neutrality. But they speak now with greater force 
than then. 

Even if it be admitted that “ ships of war,” like “ munitions of 
war,” may be sold to a Belligerent, as is asserted by the British 
Prime Minister, echoing the Lord Chief Baron, it is obvious that 
it can be only with the distinction, to which I have already alluded, 
that the sale is a commercial transaction, pure and simple, and 
not, in any respect, a hostile expedition fitted out in England. 
The ship must be “ exported” as an article of commerce, and it 
must continue such wnlil its arrival at the belligerent port, 
where alone can it be fitted out and commissioned as a “ ship of 
war,” when its hostile character will commence. Any attempt 
in England to impart to it a hostile character, or, in one word, to 
make England its naval base, must be criminal; but this is 
precisely what has been done. And here are the leonine foot- 
prints which point so badly. 

(11.) But not content with misconstruing the decisions of our 
Supreme Court, in order to make them a cover for naval expedi- 
tions to depredate on our commerce, our whole history is forgotten 
or misrepresented. It is forgotten, that, as early as 1793, under 
the administration of Washington, before any Act of Congress on 
the subject, the National Government recognized its liability, 
under the Law of Nations, for ships fitted ut in its ports to depre- 
date on British commerce ; that Washington, in a Message to 
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Congress, describes such ships as “ vessels commissioned or 
equipped in a warlike form, within the limits of the United 
States,” and also as “military expeditions or enterprises,” 
(American State Papers, Vol. i. p. 22,) and that Jefferson, in 
vindicating this policy of repression, said,in a letter to the French 
Minister, that “it was our wish to preserve the morals of our 
citizens from being vitiated by courses of lawless plunder and 
murder;” (Jbid, 148.) that, on this occasion the National 
Government made the distinction between * munitions of war” 
which a neutral might supply in the way of commerce to a bellig- 
ent, and “ships of war,’ which a neutral was not allowed to 
supply, or even to augment with arms; that Mr. Hammond, the 
British plenipotentiary at that time, by his letter of 8th May, 
1793, after complaining of two French privateers fitted out at 
Charleston, to cruise against British Commerce, expressly declares 
that he considers them “breaches of that neutrality which the 
United States profess to observe, and direct contraventions of the 
Proclamation which the President had issued,” ( Wharton’s State 
Trials, p. 49,) and that very soon there were criminal proceed- 
ings, at British instigation, on account of these privateers, in 
which it was affirmed by the Court, that such ships could not be 
fitted out in a neutral port without a violation of international 
obligations; that, promptly thereafterwards, on the application 
of the British Government, a statute was enacted, in harmony 
with the Law of Nations, for the better maintenance of our neu- 
trality ; that, in 1818, Congress enacted another statute in the 
nature of a Foreign Enlistment Act, which was proposed as 
an example by Lord Castlereagh, when urging a similar statute 
upon Parliament; that in 1823 the conduct of the United 
States on this whole head was proposed as an example to the 
British Parliament by Mr. Canning; that, in 1837, during the 
rebellion in Canada, on the application of the British Govern- 
ment, and to its special satisfaction, as was announced in Par- 
liament by Lord Palmerston, who was at the time Foreign 
Secretary, our Government promptly declared its purpose “ to 
maintain the supremacy of those laws which had been passed to 
fulfil the obligations of the United States towards all nations 
which should be engaged in foreign or domestic warfare ;” and, 
not satisfied with its existing powers, undertook to ask additional 
legislation from Congress ; that Congress proceeded at once to the 
enactment of another statute, calculated to mect the immediate 
exigency, wherein it was provided that collectors, marshals and 
other officers shall ‘seize and detain any vessel which may be 
provided or prepared for any mililary expedition or enterprise 
against the territories or dominions of any Foreign Prince or 
Power.” (Statutes at Large, Vol. v. p. 212.) It is something 
to forget these things; but it is convenient to forget still further 
that, on the breaking out of the Crimean War, in 1854. the 
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British Government, jointly with France, made another appeal to 
the United States, that our citizens “should rigorously abstain 
from taking part in armaments of Russian privateers, or in any 
other measure opposed to the duties of a strict neutrality ” and 
this appeal, which was declared by the British Government to be 
‘*in the spirit of just reciprocity,” was answered on our part by a 
sincere and determined vigilance, so that not a single British or 
French ship suffered from any cruiser fitted out in our ports. 
And it is also convenient to forget still further the solemn obliga- 
tions of Treaty, binding on both parties, by which it is stipulated, 


“That the subjects and citizens of the two nations shall not do any acts of 
hostility or violence against each other, nor accept commissions or instructions 
se to act from any foreign prince or state, enemies to the other party ; nor 
shall the enemies of one of the parties be permitted to invite or endeavor 
to enlist in their military service, any of the subjects or citizens of the other 
party ; and the laws against all such offences and aggressions shall be pune- 
tually executed.” (Statutes at Large, Vol. viii. p. 127.) 


But at the date of this Treaty, in 1794, there was little legislation 
on the subject in either country; so that the Treaty, in harmony 
with the practice, testifies to the requirements of the Law of 
Nations, as understood at the time by both Powers. 

And yet, forgetting all these things,—which show how faith- 
fully the National Government has acted, both in measures 
of repression and measures of compensaltion—also how often the 
British Government has asked and received protection at our 
hands, and how highly our example of neutrality has been appre- 
ciated by leading British statesmen—and forgetting also that 
“spirit of just reciprocity” which, besides being the prompting 
of an honest nature, had been positively promised—ship after ship 
is permitted to leave British ports to depredate on our commerce ; 
and when we complain of this outrage, so unprecedented and so 
unjustifiable, all the obligations of International Law are ignored, 
and we are petulantly told that the evidence against the ships is 
not sufficient wnder the statute; and when we propose that the 
statute shall be rendered efficient for the purpose, precisely as in 
past times the British Government, under circumstances less 
stringent, proposed to us, we are pointedly repelled by the old 
baronial declaration, that there must be no change in the laws of 
England; while to cap this strange insensibility, Lord Palmerston, 
in one of the last debates of the late Parliament, brings against 
us a groundless charge of infidelity to our neutral duties during 
the Crimean war, when the fact is notoriously the reverse, and 
Lord Russell, in the same spirit, imagines an equally groundless 
charge, which he records in a despatch, that we have recently 
enlisted men in Ireland, when notoriously we have done no such 
thing. Thus all the obligations of reciprocal service and good 
will are openly discarded, while our public conduct, as well in 
the past as the present, is openly misrepresented. 
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(12.) This flagrant oblivion of history and of duty, which seems 
to be the adopted policy of the British Government, has been 
characteristically followed by a flat refusal to pay for the damages 
to our commerce caused by the hostile expeditions. The United 
States, under Washington, on the application of the British 
Government, made compensation for damages to British commerce 
under circumstances much less vexatious, and, still further, by 
special treaty, made compensation for damages * by vessels origi- 
nally armed ” in our ports, which is the present case. Of course, 
it can make no difference—not a pin’s difference—if the armament 
is carried out to sea, in another vessel from a British port, and there 
transhipped. Such an evasion may be effectual against a Par- 
liamentary statute, but it will be impotent against a demand upon 
the British Government, according to the principles of Interna- 
tional Law ; for this law looks always at the substance and not the 
form, and will not be diverted by the trick of a pettifogger. 
Whether the armament be put on board in port or at sea, 
England is always the naval base, or, according to the language 
of Sir William Scott, in a memorable case, the “station” or 
“vantage ground,’—which he declared a neutral country could 
not be. (Twee Gebroeders, 3 Robinson, R. 162.) Therefore, 
the early precedent between the United States and England 
is in every respect completely applicable, and since this prece- 
dent was established — not only by the consent of England but 
at her motion— it must be accepted on the present occasion 
as an irreversible declaration of Internationa! duty. Other 
nations might differ, but England is bound. And now it is 
her original interpretation, first made to take compensation from 
us, which is flatly rejected, when we ask compensation from her. 
But even if the responsibility for a hostile expedition fitted out in 
British ports were not plain, there is something in the recent con- 
duct of the British Government calculated to remove all doubt. 
Pirate ships are reported on the stocks ready to be launched, and 
when the Parliamentary statute is declared insufficient to stop 
them, the British Government declines to amend it, and so doing, 
it openly declines to stop the pirate ships, saying, ‘if the Parlia- 
mentary statute is inadequate then let them sail.” It is not 
needful to consider the apology. The act of declension is positive 
and its consequences are no less positive, fixing beyond question 
the responsibility of the British Government for these criminal 
expeditions. In thus fixing this responsibility, we but follow the 
suggestions of reason, and the text of an approved authority, 
whose words have been adopted in England. 


“Tt must be laid down as a maxim, that a sovereign, who, knowing the 
crimes of his subjects, as for example that they practice piracy on strangers, 
and being also able and obliged to hinder it, does not hinder it, renders 
himself criminal, because he has consented to the bad action, the commission 
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of which he has permitted. It is presumed that a Sovereign knows what 
his subjects openly and frequently commit, and, as to his power of hindering 
the evil, this likewise is always presumed, unless the want of it be clearly 
proved.” 


Such are the words of Burlamaqui, in his work on Natural Law, 
quoted with approbation by Phillimore in his work on the Law 
of Nations.—(Phillimore, Vol. i. p. 237.) Unless these words are 
discarded as **a maxim,”—while the early precedent of British 
demand upon us for compensation is also rudely rejected—it is 
difficult to see how the British Government can avoid the conse- 
quences of complicity with the pirate ships in all their lawless 
devastation. ButI forbear to dwell on this accumulating liability, 
amounting already to many millions of dollars, with accumulating 
exasperations also. My present oliject is accomplished, if 1 
make you see which way danger lies. 

(13.) But beyond acts and words this same British rabbia 
shows itself in the official tone, which has been adopted towards 
the National cause in its unparalelled struggle—especially 
throughout the correspondence of the British Foreign Office. Of 
course, there is no friendship in any of these letters. Nor is there 
any sympathy with the National championship against Rebel Slave- 
mongers, nor one word of mildest dissent even from the miscreant 
apostolate which was preached in their behalf. Naturally the 
tone is in harmony with the sentiment. Hard, curt, captious, 
cynical, it evinces an indifference to those kindly relations which 
nations ought to cultivate with each other, and which should be 
the study of a wise statesmanship. The Malay runs a-muck, and 
such is the favorite diplomatic style in dealing with us. This is 
painfully conspicuous in all that concerns the pirate ships. But 
1 can well understand that a Minister, who so easily conceded 
Belligerent Rights to Rebel Slave-mongers, and then so easily 
permitted their ships to sally forth for piracy, would be very 
indifferent to the tone of what he wrote. And yet even outrage 
may be soothed or softened by gentle words; but none such have 
come out of British diplomacy to us. Most deeply do I regret 
this too suggestive failure. And believe me, fellow citizens, I say 
these things with sorrow unspeakable, and only in discharge of 
my duty on this occasion, when, face to face, 1 meet you to 
consider the aspects of our affairs abroad. 

(i4.) But there is still another head of danger in which all 
others culminate. I refer to an intrusive Mediation or, it may be, 
a Recognition of the Slave-monger pretension as an Independent 
Nation ; for such propositions have been openly made in Parlia- 
ment and constantly urged by the British press, and, though not 
yet adopted by her Majesty’s Government, they have never been 
repelled on principle, so that they constitute a perpetual cloud, 
threatening to break, in our foreign relations. It is plain to all 
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who have not forgotten history, that England never can be guilty 
of such Recognition without an unpardonable apostacy ; nor can 
she intervene by way of Mediation except in the interests of 
Freedom. And yet such are the strange “elective affinities” 
newly born between England and Slavery; such is the towering 
blindness, with regard to our country, kindred to that which pre- 
vailed in the time of George Grenville and Lord North, that her 
Majesty’s Government, instead of repelling the proposition, simply 
adjourn it, meanwhile adopting the attitude of one watching to 
strike. The British Minister at Washington, of model prudence, 
whose individual desire for peace I cannot doubt, tells his Govern- 
ment in a despatch which will be found in the last Blue Book, 
that as yet he sees no sign of “a conjuncture at which Foreign 
Powers may step in with propriety and effect to put a stop to the 
effusion of blood.” Here is a plain assumption that such a con- 
juncture may occur. But for the present we are left free to wage 
the battle against Slavery without any such Intervention in arrest 
of offr efforts. 

Such are some of the warnings which lower from the English 
sky, bending over the graves of Wilberforce and Clarkson, while 
sounding from these sacred graves are heard strange, un-English 
voices, crying out, “Come unto us, Rebel Slave-mongers, whip- 
pers of women and sellers of children, for you are the people 
of our choice, whom we welcome promptly to ocean rights— 
with Armstrong guns and naval expeditions equipped in our 
ports, and on whom we lavish sympathy always and the prophecy 


of success ;—while for you, who uphold the Republic and oppose 
Slavery, we have hard words, criticism, rebuke and the menace 
of war.” 


Perils from France. 


If we cross the channel into France, we shall not be encouraged 
much. And yet the Emperor, though acting habitually in concert 
with the British Cabinet, has not intermeddled so illogically or 
displayed a temper of so little international amiability. The 
correspondence under his direction, even at the most critical 
moments, leaves little to be desired in respect of form. Nor has 
there been a single blockade-runner under the French flag; nor 
a single pirate ship from a French port. But in spite of these 
things, it is too apparent that the Emperor has taken sides against 
us in at least four important public acts—positively, plainly, 
offensively. The Duke de Choiseul, Prime Minister of France, 
was addressed by Frederick the Great, as “ the coachman of 
Europe,”’—a title which belongs now to Louis Napoleon. But he 
must not try to be “ the coachman of America.” 

(1.) Following the example of England Louis Napoleon has 
acknowledged the Rebel Slave-mongers as ocean Belligerents, so 
that with the sanction of France, our ancient ally, their pirate 
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ships, although without a single open port which they can call 
their own, enjoy a complete immunity as lawful cruisers, while all 
who sympathize with them may furnish supplies and munitions of 
war. This fatal concession was aggravated by the concurrence 
of the two great Powers. But, God be praised, their joint act, 
though capable of giving a brief vitality to Slavery on pirate 
decks, will be impotent to confirm this intolerable pretension. 

(2.) Sinister events are not alone and this recognition of 
Slavery was followed by an expedition of France, in concurrence 
with England and Spain, against our neighbor Republic, Mexico. 
The two latter Powers, with becoming wisdom, very soon with- 
drew ; but the Emperor did not hesitate to enter upon an invasion. 
A French flect with an unmatched iron-clad, the consummate 
product of French naval art, is now at Vera Cruz and the French 
army after a protracted siege has stormed Puebla and entered the 
famous Capital. This far-reaching enterprise was originally said 
to be a sort of process, served by a general, for the recovery of 
outstanding debts due to French citizens. But the Emperofin a 
mystic letter to General Forey gave to it another character. He 
proposed nothing less than the restoration of the Latin- race on 
this side of the Atlantic, and more than intimates that the United 
States must be restrained in power and influence over the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Antilles. And now the Archduke Maximilian 
of Austria has been proclaimed Emperor of Mexico under the 
protection of France. It is obvious that this imperial invasion, 
though not openly directed against us, would not have been made, 
if our convulsions had not left the door of the continent ajar, so 
that foreign Powers may now bravely enter in. And it is more 
obvious that this attempt to plant a throne by our side would 
‘have died before it saw the light,” had it not been supposed that 
the Rebel Slave-mongers were about to triumph. Plainly the 
whole transaction is connected with our affairs. But it can be 
little more than a transient experiment—for who can doubt that 
this imperial exotic, planted by foreign care and propped by 
foreign bayonets, will disappear before the ascending glory of the 
Republic. 

(3.) This enterprise of war was followed by an enterprise of 
diplomacy notlesshardy The Emperor, not content with stirring 
against us the gulf of Mexico, the Antilles and the Latin race, 
entered upon work of a different character. He invited England 
and Russia to unite with France in tendering to the two Belliger- 
ents (such is the equal designation of our Republic and the 
embryo slave-monger mockery !) their joint Mediation to procure 
‘‘an armistice for six months, during which every act of war, 
direct or indirect, should provisionally cease on sea as well as on 
land, to be renewed if necessary for a further period.” The 
Cabinets of England and Russia, better inspired, declined the 
invitation, which looked to little short of Recognition itself. Under 
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the armistice proposed, all our vast operations must have been 
suspended—the blockade itself must have ceased—while the rebel 
ports were opened on the one side to unlimited imports of supplies 
and military stores, and on the other side to unlimited exports of 
cotton. Trade for the time would have been legalized in these 
ports, and Slavery would have lifted its grinning front before the 
civilized world. Not disheartened by this failure, the Emperor 
alone pushed forward his diplomatic enterprise against us, as he 
had alone pushed forward his military enterprise against Mexico, 
and he proposed to our Government the unsupported mediation 
of France. His offer was promptly rejected by the President. 
Congress by solemn resolutions, adopted by both Houses, with 
singular unanimity, and communicated since to all foreign govern- 
ments, announced that such a proposition could be attributed 
only * to a misunderstanding of the true state of the question 
and the real character of the war in which the Republic is 
engaged ; and that it was in its nature so far injurious to the 
national interests that Congress would be obliged to consider its 
repetition an unfriendly act.” This is strong language, but it 
frankly states the true position of our country. Any such offer, 
whatever may be its motive, must be an encouragement to the 
Rebellion. In an age when ideas prevail and even words become 
things, the simple declarations of statesmen are of incalculable 
importance. But the head of a great nation is more than states- 
man. The imperial proposition tended directly to the dismem- 
berment of the Republic and the substitution of a ghastly Slave- 
monger nation. 

Baffled in this effort, twice attempted, the Emperor does not 
yet abandon its policy. Weare told that “it is postponed toa 
more suitable opportunity ;”? so that he too waits to strike—if the 
Gallic cock does not sound the alarm in an opposite quarter. 
Meanwhile the development of the Mexican expedition shows too 
clearly the motive of mediation. It was all one transaction. 
Mexico was invaded for empire, and mediation was proposed in 
order to help the plot. But the invasion must fail with the 
diplomacy to which it is allied. 

(4.) But the policy of the French Emperor towards our 
Republic has not been left to any uncertain inference. For a 
long time public report has declared him to be unfriendly, and 
now public report is confirmed by what he has done and said. 
The ambassadorial attorney of Rebel Slave-mongers has been 
received by him at the Tuilleries; members of Parliament, on an 
errand of hostility to our cause, have been received by him at 
Fontainebleau ; and the official declaration has been made that 
he desires to recognize the Rebel Slave-mongers as an Independent 
Power. This has been hard to believe ; but it is too true. The 
French Emperor is against us. In an evil hour, under tempta- 
tions which should be scouted, he forgets the precious tradi- 
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tions of France whose blood commingled with ours in a common 
cause ; he forgets the sword of Lafayette and Rochambeau flash- 
ing by the side of the sword of Washington and Lincoln, while 
the lilies of the ancient monarchy floated together with the 
stars of our infant flag; he forgets that early alliance, sealed 
by Franklin, which gave to the Republic the assurance of 
national life, and made France the partner of her rising glory; 
Heu pietas, heu prisca fides,—manibus date lilia plenis ; aud he 
forgets still more the obligations of his own name,—how the 
first Napoleon surrendered to us Louisiana and the whole region 
West of the Mississippi, saying, “this accession of territory 
establishes forever the power of the United States, and gives to 
England a maritime rival destined to humble her pride ;” and 
he forgets also how he himself, when beginning his Intervention 
for Italian Liberty, boasted proudly that France always stood for 
an “idea;” and, forgetting these things, which mankind cannot 
forget, he seeks the disjunction of this Republic, with the spoliation 
of that very territory, which had come to us from the first Napo- 
leon, while France, always standing for an “ idea” is made under 
his auspices to stand for the “ idea ” of welcome to a new evangel 
of Slavery, with Mason and Slidell as the evangelists. Thus is 
the imperial influence thrown on the side of Rebel Slave-mongers. 
Unlike the ancient Gaul, the Emperor forbears for the present to 
fling his sword into the scale; but he flings his heavy hand, if 
not his sword. 

But only recently we have the menace of the sword. The 
throne of Mexico has been offered to an Austrian Archduke. The 
desire to recognize the Independence of Rebel Slave-mongers has 
been officially declared. These two incidents are to be taken 
together—as the complements of each other. And now we are 
assured by concurring report, that Mexico is to be maintained as 
an Empire. The policy of the Holy Alliance, originally organized 
against the great Napoleon, is adopted by his representative 
on the throne of France. What its despot authors left undone 
the present Emperor, nephew of the first, proposes to accomplish. 
It is said that Texas also is to be brought under the Imperial Pro- 
tectorate, thus ravishing a possession, which belongs to this 
Republic, as much as Normandy belongs to France. The “ parti- 
tion” of Poland is acknowledged to be the great crime of the last 
century. It was accomplished by Three Powers, with the silent 
connivance of the rest ; but not without pangs of remorse on the part 
of one of the spoilers. ‘I know,” said Maria Theresa to the ambas- 
sador of Louis XVI., “that I have brought a deep stain on my 
reign by what has been done in Poland ; but Lam sure that I should 
be forgiven, if it could be known what repugnance I had to it.” 
(Flassan, Histoire de la Diplomatie Francaise, Vol. vii. p. 125.) 
But the French Emperor seeks to play on this cortinent the very 
part which of old caused the contrition of Maria Theresa ; nor could 
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the “ partition” of our broad country—if in an evil hour it were 
accomplished—fail to be the great crime of the present century. 
Trampler upon the Republic in France—trampler upon the Repub- 
lic in Mexico—it remains to be seen if the French Emperor can 
prevail as trampler upon this Republic. I do not think he can ; 
nor am I anxious on account of the new Emperor of Mexico, who 
will be as powerless as King Canute against the rising tide of the 
American people. His chair must be withdrawn or he will be 
overwhelmed. 

And here I bring to an end this unpleasant review. It is with 
small satisfaction, and only in explanation of our relations with 
Foreign Powers, that I have accumulated these instances, not one 
of which, small as well as great, is without its painful lesson, 
while they all testify with a single voice to the perils of our 
country. 

















[Il.] 
ForEIGN INTERVENTION, BY MEDIATION OR INTERCESSION. 


But there is another branch of the subject, which is not less 
important. Considering all these things and especially how great 
Powers abroad have constantly menaced Intervention in our war, 
now by criticism and now by proffers of Mediation, all tending 
painfully to something further, it becomes us to see what, accord- 
ing to the principles of International Law and the examples 
of history will justify Foreign Intervention, in any of the forms 
which it may take. And here there is one remark which may 
be made at the outset. Nations are equal in the eye of Inter- 
national Law, so that what is right for one is right for all. It 
follows that no nation can justly exercise any right which it 
is not bound to concede under like circumstances. Therefore, 
should our cases be reversed, there is nothing which England 
and France have now proposed or which they may hereafter 
propose which it will not be our equal right to propose, when 
Treland or India once more rebel, or when France is in the throes 
of its next revolution. Generously and for the sake of that Inter- 
national Comity, which should not be lightly hazarded, we may 
reject the precedents they now furnish; but it will be hard for 
them to complain if we follow them. 

Foreign Intervention is on its face inconsistent with every idea 
of National Independence, which in itself is nothing more than 
the conceded right of a nation to rest undisturbed so long as it 
does not disturb others. If nations stood absolutely alone, dis- 
sociated from each other, so that what passed in one had little or 
no influence in another, only a tyrannical or intermeddling spirit 
could fail to recognize this right. But civilization itself, by draw- 
ing nations nearer together and bringing them into one society, 
has brought them under reciprocal influence, so that no nation 
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can now act or suffer by itself alone. Out of the relations and 
suggestions of good neighborhood—involving, of course, the admit- 
ted right of self-defence—springs the only justification or apology 
which can be found for Foreign Intervention, which is the general 
term to signify an interposition in the affairs of another coun- 
try, whatever form it may take. Much is done under the name 
of “ good offices,” whether in the form of Mediation or Interces- 
sion; and much also by military power, whether in the declared will 
of superior force or directly by arms. Recognition of Indepen- 
dence is also another instance. Intervention in any form is 
interference. If peaceable it must be judged by its motive and 
tendency ; if forcible it wil] naturally be resisted by force. 

Intervention may be between two or more nations, or it may be 
between the two parties to a civil war; and yet again, it may be 
where there is no war, foreign or domestic. In each case, it 
should be governed strictly by the same principles, except, per- 
haps, that, in the case of a civil war, there should be a more 
careful consideration, not only of the rights, but of the suscepti- 
bilities of a nation so severely tried. This is the obvious sugges- 
tion of humanity. Indeed, Intervention between nations is only 
a common form of participation in foreign war; but intervention 
in a civil war is an intermeddling in the domestic concerns of 
another nation. Of course, whoever acts at the joint invitation 
of the belligerent parties, in order to compose a bloody strife, will 
be entitled to the blessings which belong to the peace-makers ; 
but, if uninvited, or acting only at the invitation of one party, 
he will be careful to proceed with reserve and tenderness, in the 
spirit of peace, and will confine his action to a proffer of good 
offices in the form of Mediation or Intercession, unless he is ready 
for war. Such a proffer may be declined without offence. But 
it can never be forgotten that, where one side is obviously fighting 
for Barbarism, any Intervention, whatever form it may take,—if 
only by captious criticism, calculated to give encouragement to 
the wrong side, or to secure for it time or temporary toleration, 
if not final success,—is plainly immoral. If not contrary to the 
Law of Nations, it ought to be. 

Intervention, in the spirit of Peace and for the sake of Peace, 
is one of the refinements of modern civilization. Intervention, 
in the spirit of war, if not for the sake of war, has filled a large 
space in history, ancient and modern. But all these instances 
may be grouped under two heads; first, Intervention in eaternal 
affairs ; and, secondly, Intervention in internal affairs. The first 
may be illustrated by the Intervention of the Elector Maurice, of 
Saxony, against Charles V.; of King William against Louis 
XIV.; of Russia and France, in the seven years’ war ; of Russia 
again between France and Austria, in 1805, and also between 
France and Prussia, in 1806; and of France, Great Britain and 
Sardinia, between Turkey and Russia, in the war of the Crimea. 
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The Intervention of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, in the affairs 
of Poland; of Great Britain among the native Powers of India ; 
and of the Allied Powers, under the continued inspiration of the 
Treaty of Pilnitz, in the French Revolution, are illustrations of 
the second head. But without dwelling on these great examples, 
I shall call attention to instances, which show more especially the 
growth of intervention, first, in external, and, then, in internal 
affairs. And here I shall conceal nothing. Instances, which 
seem to be against the principles which I have at heart, will at 
least help to illustrate the great subject, so that you may see it 
as it is. 
































Intervention in External Affairs. 


(1.) First in order, and for the sake of completeness, I speak 
of Intervention in external affairs, where two or more nations are 
parties. 

As long ago as 1645, France offered Mediation between what 
was then called “the two crowns of the North,’ Sweden and 
Denmark. This was followed, in 1648, by the famous Peace of 
Westphalia, the beginning of our present Law of Nations, which 
was negotiated under the joint Mediation of the Pope and the 
Republic of Venice, present by Nuncio and Ambassador. Shortly 
afterwards, in 1655, the Emperor of Germany offered his Media- 
tion between Sweden and Poland, but the old historian records 
that the Swedes suspected him of seeking to increase rather than 
to arrange pending difficulties, which was confirmed by his 
appearance shortly afterwards in the Polish camp. But Sweden, 
though often belligerent in those days, was not so always, and, in 
1672, when war broke forth between France and England on one 
side and the Dutch Provinces on the other, we find her proffering 
a Mediation, which was promptly accepted by England, who justly 
rejected a similar proffer which the Elector of Brandenburg, 
ancestor of the kings of Prussia, had the hardihood to make while 
marching at the head of his forces to join the Dutch. The 
English notes on this occasion, written in what at the time was 
called “ sufficiently bad French but in most intelligible terms,” 
declared that the Electoral proffer, though under the pleasant 
name of mediation, (par le doux nom de mediation,) was in real- 
ity an arbitration, and that, ‘ustead of a Mediation, unarmed and 
disinterested, it was a Mediation, armed and pledged to the 
enemies of England. (Wicquefort, L’Ambassadeur, Vol. i. 

. 135.) 
. Such are some of the earlier instances, all of which have their 
lesson for us. But there are modern instances. I allude only to 
the Triple Alliance between Great Britain, Prussia and Holland, 
which, at the close of the last century, successively intervened, 
by a Mediation, which could not be resisted, to compel Denmark— 
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which had sided with Russia against Sweden—to remain neutral for 
the rest of the war; then in 1791 to dictate the terms of peace 
between Austria and the Porte ; and lastly in 1792, to constrain 
Russia into an abandonment of her designs upon the Turkish 
Empire, by the peace of Jassey. On this occasion the Empress 
of Russia, Catharine, peremptorily refused the Mediation of 
Prussia and the Mediating Alliance made its approaches through 
Denmark, by whose good offices the Empress was finally induced 
to consent to the Treaty. While thus engaged in a work of pro- 
fessed Mediation, England, in a note to the French ambassador 
declined a proposition to act as Mediator between France and the 
Allied Powers; leaving that world-embracing war to proceed. But 
England has not only refused to act as Mediator but has also refused 
to submit to a mediation. This was during the last war with the 
United States, when Russia, at that time the ally of England, 
proffered her Mediation between the two belligerents, which was 
promptly accepted by the United States. Its rejection at the 
time by England, causing the prolongation of hostilities, was 
considered by Sir James Mackintosh less justifiable, as ‘a medi- 
ator is a common friend, who counsels both parties with a weight 
proportioned to their belief in his integrity and their respect for 
his power; but he is not an arbitrator to whose decision they sub- 
mit their differences where award is binding on them.” The 
peace of Ghent was concluded at last under Russian Mediation. 
But England has not always been belligerent. When Andrew 
Jackson menaced letters of marque against France, on account of 
a failure to pay a sum stipulated in a recent Treaty with the 
United States, King William IV. proffered his Mediation between 
the two Powers; but happily the whole question was already 
arranged. It appears also that, before our war with Mexico, the 
good offices of England were tendered to the two parties, but 
neither was willing to accept them, and war, took its course. 
Such are instances of interference in the external affairs of 
nations, and since International Law is to be traced in history, 
they furnish a guide which we cannot safely neglect, especially 
in view of the actual policy of England and France. 


Intervention in Internal Affairs. 


(2.) But the instances of Foreign Intervention in the internal 
affairs of a nation are more pertinent to the present occasion. 
They are numerous and not always harmonious, especially if we 
compare the new with the old. In the earlier times such Inter- 
vention was regarded with repugnance. But the principle then 
declared has been sapped on the one side by the conspiracies of 
tyranny, seeking the suppression of liberal institutions, and on 
the other side, by a generous sympathy, breaking forth in support 
of liberal institutions. According to the old precedents, most of 
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which will be found in the gossiping book of Wicquefort, from 
whence they have been copied by Mr. Wildman, even Foreign 
Intercession was prohibited. Not even in the name of charity 
could one ruler speak to another on the domestic affairs of his 
government. Peter, King of Arragon, refused to receive an 
embassy from ‘Alphonzo, King of Castile, entreating mercy for 
rebels. Charles IX., of France, a detestable monarch, in reply to 
ambassadors of the Protestant princes of Germany, pleading for his 
Protestant subjects, insolently said that he required no tutors to 
teach him how to rule. And yet this same sovereign did not 
hesitate to ask the Duke of Savoy to receive certain subjects 
“into his benign favor and to restore and re-establish them in 
their confiscated estates.” (Guizot’s Cromwell, Vol. ii. p. 210.) 
In this appeal there was a double inconsistency; for it was not 
only an interference in the affairs of another Prince but it was in 
behalf of Protestants, only a few months before the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. Henry III., the successor of Charles, and a 
detestable monarch also, in reply to the Protestant ambassadors, 
announced that he was a sovereign prince, and ordered them to 
leave his dominions. Louis XIII. was of a milder nature, and yet 
when the English ambassador, the Earl of Carlisle, presumed to 
speak in favor of the Huguenots, he declared that no interference 
between the King of France and his subjects could be approved. 
The Cardinal Richelieu, who governed France so long, learning 
that an attempt was made to procure the Intercession of the 
Pope stopped it by a message to his Holiness, that the King would 
be displeased by any such interference. The Pope himself, on 
another recorded occasion, admitted that it would be a pernicious 
precedent to allow a subject to negotiate terms of accommodation 
through a foreign Prince. On still another occasion, when the 
King of France, forgetting his own rule, interposed in behalf of the 
Barberini Family, Innocent X. declared, that as he had no desire 
to interfere in the affairs of France, he trusted that his Majesty 
would not interfere in his. Queen Christina of Sweden, on 
merely hinting a disposition to proffer her good offices, for the 
settlement of the unhappy divisions of France, was told by the 
Queen Regent, that she might give herself no trouble on the 
subject, and one of her own Ministers at Stockholm declared that 
the overture had been properly rejected. Nor were the States 
General of Holland less sensitive. They even went so far as to 
refuse audience to the Spanish ambassador, seeking to congratu- 
late them on the settlement of a domestic question, and, when 
the French ambassador undertook to plead for the Roman Cath- 
olics, the States by formal resolution denounced his conduct as 
inconsistent with the peace and constitution of the Republic, all 
of which was communicated to him by eight deputies who added 
by word of mouth whatever the resolution seemed to want in 
plainness of speech. 
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Nor is England without similar*examples. Louis XIII., 
shortly afte the marriage of his sister Henrietta Maria with 
Charles I., consented that the English ambassador should 
interpose for the French Protestants; but when the French 
ambassador in England requested the repeal of a law against 
Roman Catholics, Charles expressed his surprise that the King of 
France should presume to intermeddle in English affairs. Even 
as lete as 1745, when, after the battle of Culloden, the Dutch 
ambassador in France was induced to address the British Govern- 
ment in behalf of Charles Edward, the Pretender, to the effect 
that if taken he should not be treated as a rebel, it is recorded 
that this Intercession was greatly resented by the British Govern- 
ment which, not content with an apology from the unfortunate 
official, required that he should be rebuked by his own govern- 
mentalso. And this is British testimony with regard to Intervention 
in a civil war, even when it took the mildest form of Intercession 
for the life of a prince. 

3ut in the face of these repulses, all these nations at different 
times have practiced Intervention in every variety of form. Some- 
times by Intercession or “ good offices” only, sometimes by 
Mediation, and often by arms. Even these instances attest the 
intermeddling spirit, for wherever Intervention was thus repulsed, 
it was at least attempted. 

But there are two precedents belonging to the earlier period, 
which deserve to stand apart, not only for their historic impor- 
tance, but for their applicability to our times. The first was the 
effort of that powerful minister, who during the minority of Louis 
XIV. swayed France—Cardinal Mazarin—to institute a Mediation 
between King Charles I. and his Parliament. The civil war had 
already been waged for years; good men on each side, had fallen, 
Falkland fighting for the King and Hampden fighting for the Par- 
liament, and other costliest blood had been shed on the fields of 
Worcester, Edgehill, Newbury, Marston Moor, and Naseby, when 
the ambitious Cardinal, wishing to serve the King, according to 
Clarendon, promised “ to press the parliament so imperiously, and 
to denounce a war against them, if they refused to yield what was 
reasonable.” For this important service he selected the famous 
Pomponne dé Believre, of a family tried in public duties—himself 
President of the Parliament of Paris and a peer of France—con- 
spicuous in personal qualities, as in place, whose beautiful head 
preserved by the graver of Nanteuil is illustrious in art, and whose 
dying charity lives still in the great hospital of the Hotel Dieu at 
Paris. On his arrival at London, the graceful ambassador pre- 
sented himself to that Long Parliament which knew so well how 
to guard English rights. Every overture was at once rejected, by 
formal proceedings, from which I copy these words: ‘ We do 
declare that we ourselves have been careful on all occasions to 
compose these unhappy troubles, yet we have not, neither can, 
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admit of any Mediation or interposing betwixt the King and us by 
any foreign Prince or State; and we desire that his Majesty, the 
French King, will rest satisfied with this our resolution and 
answer.” On the committee which drew this reply was John 
Selden, unsurpassed for learning and ability in the whole splendid 
history of the English bar, on every book of whose library was 
written, “ Before every thing, Liberty ”’ and also that Harry Vane 
whom Milton, in one of his most inspired sonnets, addresses, as 


*¢ Vane, young in years, but in sage counsel old, 
Than whom a better Senator ne’er held 
The helm of Rome, when gowns not arms repelled 
The fierce Epirot and the African bold.” 


The answer of such men may well be a precedent to us; especially 
should England, taking up the rejected policy of Mazarin, presume 
to send any ambassador to stay the Republic in its war with 
Slavery. 

But the same heart of oak, which was so strenuous to repel 
the Intervention of France, in the great question between King 
and Parliament, was not less strenuous even in Intervention—when 
it could serve the rights of England or the principles of religious 
liberty. Such was England when ruled by the great Protector, 
called in his own day ‘chief of men.” No nation so powerful 
as to be exempt from that irresistible intercession, where beneath 
the garb of peace there was a gleam of arms. From France, 
even under the rule of Mazarin, he claimed respect for the 
Protestant name, which he insisted upon making great and 
glorious. From Spain, on whose extended empire the sun at 
that time never ceased to shine, he insisted that no Englishman 
should be subject to the Inquisition. Reading to his council a 
despatch from Admiral Blake, announcing that he had obtained 
justice from the Viceroy of Malaga, Cromwell said “ that he 
hoped to make the name of Englishman as great as ever that of 
Roman had been.” In this same lofty mood he turned to propose 
his Mediation between Protestant Sweden and Protestant Bremen, 
“chiefly bewailing that being both his friends they should so 
] despitefully combat one against another ;” “ offering his assistance 
to a commodious accommodation on both sides,” and * exhorting 

them by no means to refuse any honest conditions of reconcili- 
ation.””—(Milton’s Prose Works, Vol. vi. p. 315, 16.) Here was 
Intervention between nation and nation ; but it was soon followed 
by an Intervention in the internal affairs of a distant country, 
which of all the acts of Cromwell is the most touching and 
sublime. The French ambassador was at Whitehall urging the 
signature of a treaty, when news unexpectedly came from a 
secluded valley of the Alps—far away among those mountain 
torrents which are the affluents of the Po—that a company of 
pious Protestants, who had been for centuries gathered there, 
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where they kept the truth pure “ when our fathers worshipped 
stocks and stones,” were now suffering terrible persecution from 
their sovereign, Emanuel of Savoy; that they had been despoiled 
of all possessions and liberties, brutally driven from their homes, 
given over to a licentious and infuriate violence, and that when 
they turned in self-defence, they had been ‘slain by the bloody 
Piemontese, that rolled mother with infant down the rocks ;”’ and 
it was reported that French troops took part in this dismal 
transaction. The Protector heard the story, and his pity flashed 
into anger. He declined to sign the treaty until France united 
with him in securing justice to these humble sufferers, whom he 
called the Lord’s people. For their relief he contributed out of 
his own purse £2,000, and authorized a general collection through- 
out England, which reached to a large sum; but, besides giving 
money, he set apart a day of Humiliation and Prayer for them. 
Nor was this all. ‘I should be glad,” wrote his Secretary, 
Thurloe, “to have a most particular account of that business, 
and to know what has become of these poor people, for whom our 
very souls here do bleed.”—( Vaughan’s Protectorate, Vol. i. p. 
177.) Buta mightier pen than that of any plodding secretary 
was enlisted in this pious Intervention. It was John Milton, 
glowing with that indignation which his sonnet on the massacre 
in Piemont has made immortal in the heart of man, who wrote 
the magnificent despatches, in which the English nation of that day 
after declaring itself ‘linked together with its distant brethren, 
not only by the same type of humanity, but by joint communion 
of the same religion,” naturally and gloriously insisted that 
“‘ whatever had been decreed to their disturbance on account of 
the Reformed Religion should be abrogated, and that an end be 
put to their oppressions.” But not content with this call upon 
the Prince of Savoy, the Protector appealed to Louis XIV. and 
also to his Cardinal Minister; to the States General of Holland; 
to the Protestant Cantons of Switzerland; to the King of Denmark ; 
to Gustavus Adolphus, and even to the Protestant Unitarian 
Prince of remote Transylvania ; and always by the pen of Milton 
—rallying these Princes and Powers in joint intreaty and inter- 
vention and “ if need be to some other speedy course, that such a 
numerous multitude of our innocent brethren may not miserably 
perish for want of succor and assistance.” The regent of Savoy, 
who was the daughter of Henry 1V., professed to be affected by this 
English charity, and announced for her Protestant subjects “a free 
pardon, and also such privileges and graces as cannot but give 
the Lord Protector a sufficient evidence of the great respect borne 
both to his person and Mediation.” —( Guizot’s History of Crom- 
well, Vol. ii. p. 211-19; Milton’s Prose Works, Vol. vi. p. 818-37.) 
But there was still delay. Meanwhile Cromwell began to inquire 
where English troops might debark in the Prince’s territories, 
and Mazarin, anxious to complete the yet unfinished Treaty with 
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England, joined in requiring an immediate pacification in the 
valleys and the restoration of these persecuted people to their 
ancient liberties. It was done. Such is the grandest Intervention 
of English history, inspired by Milton, enforced by Cromwell, and 
sustained by Louis XIV., with his Cardinal minister by his side, 
while foreign nations watched the scene. 

But this great instance, constituting an inseparable part of 
the glory of the Protector, is not the last occasion on which Eng- 
land intervened in behalf of the liberties of Protestants. Troubles 
began in France with the revocation of the edict of Nantes; but 
these broke forth in the rebellion of the Camisards, smarting 
under the revocation. Sheltered by the mountains of the Ce- 
vennes, and nerved by their good cause, with the device, ‘ Liberty 
of Conscience ” on their standards, they made head against two 
successive Marshals of France, and perplexed the old age of Louis 
XIV., whose arms were already enfeebled by foreign war. At 
Jast, through the Mediation of England, the great monarch made 
terms with his Protestant rebels, and the civil war was ended. 
(Merlin, article, Ministre.) 

Intervention, more often armed than unarmed, showed itself in 
the middle of the last century. All decency was set aside when 
Frederick of Prussia, Catharine of Russia, and Maria Theresa of 
Austria, invaded and partitioned Poland, under the pretext of 
suppressing anarchy. Here was Intervention with a vengeance, 
and on the side of arbitrary power. But such is human incon- 
sistency, there was almost at the same time, another Intervention 
in the opposite direction. It was the Armed Intervention of 
France, followed by that of Spain and Holland, in behalf of 
American Independence. But Spain began Intervention here by an 
offer of Mediation, with a truce, which was accepted by France on 
condition that meanwhile the United States should be independent 
in fact. (Martens Nouvelles Causes Celebres, Vol.i. p. 434.) 
Then came, in 1788, the Armed Intervention of Prussia, to sustain 
an illiberal faction in Holland, which was followed afterwards by the 
compact between Great Britain, Prussia, and Holland, known as 
the Triple Alliance, which began the business of its copartnership 
by an Armed Intervention to reconcile the insurgent provinces of 
Belgium to the German Emperor and their ancient Constitution. 
As France began to be shaken by domestic troubles, Mediation in 
her affairs was occasionally proposed. Among the papers of 
Burke is a draft of a Memorial written in 1791, in the name of 
the Government, offering what he calls “ this healing mediation.” 
Then came the vast coalition for Armed Intervention in France to 
put down the Republic. But even this dreary cloud was for a 
moment brightened by a British attempt in Parliament, through 
successive debates, to institute an Intercession for Lafayette, 
immured in the dungeons of European despotism. “It is 
reported,” said one of the orators, “that America has solicited 
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the liberation of her unfortunate adopted fellow-citizen. Let 
British magnanimity be called in aid of American gratitude, and 
exhibit to mankind a noble proof, that wherever the principles of 
genuiné liberty prevail, they never fail to inspire sentiments of 
generosity, feelings of humanity, and a detestation of oppression.” 
(Parliamentary History, Vol. xxxi. p. 88; Vol. xxxii. p. 1348.) 

Meanwhile France, against which all Europe intervened, played 
her part of Intervention, and the scene was Switzerland. In the 
unhappy disputes between the aristocratic and democratic par- 
ties, by which this Republic had been distracted, French Mediation 
had already become chronic, beginning in 1738, when it found a 
partial apology in the invitation of several of the Cantons and of 
the government of Geneva; occurring again in 1768, and again 
in 1782. The mountain Republic, breathing the air of Freedom, 
was naturally moved by the convulsions of the French Revolu- 
tion. Civil war ensued, and grew in bitterness. At last, when 
France herself was composed under the powerful arm of the First 
Consul, we find him turning to compose the troubles of Switzer- 
land. He was a military ruler, and always acted under the 
instincts of military power. By an address, dated at the palace 
of St. Cloud, Bonaparte declared that, already for three years the 
Swiss had been slaying each other, and that, if left to themselves, 
they would continue to slay each other for three years more, 
without coming to any understanding; that, at first, he had 
resolved not to interfere in their affairs, but that he now changed 
his mind, and announced himself as the Mediator of their diffi- 
culties, proclaiming, confidently, that his Mediation would be 
efficacious as became the great people in whose name he spoke. 
( Garden Histoire des Traités de Paix, Vol. viii. p. 21.) Deputies 
from the Cantons, together with all the chief citizens, were sum- 
moned to Paris, in order to declare the means of restoring the 
union, securing peace and reconciling all parties. Of course, 
this was Armed Mediation ; but Switzerland was weak and France 
was strong, while the declared object was union, peace and recon- 
ciliation. I know not if all this was accomplished, but the civil 
war was stifled, and the constitution was established by what is 
entitled in history, the Act of Mediation. 

From that period down to the present moment, Intervention in 
the internal affairs of other nations has been a prevailing practice, 
now cautiously and peaceably; now offensively and forcibly. 
Sometimes it was against the rights of men ; sometimes it was in 
their favor. Sometimes England and France stood aloof; some- 
times they took part. The Congress of Vienna, which undertook 
to settle the map of Europe, organized a universal and perpetual 
Intervention in the interest of monarchical institutions and exist- 
ing dynasties. This compact was renewed at the Congress of 
Aix la Chapelle, in 1818, with the explanatory declaration that 
the five great Powers would never assume jurisdiction over ques- 
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tions concerning the rights and interests of another Power, except 
at its request and without inviting such Power to take part in the 
conference. But this concession was obviously adverse to any 
liberal movement. Meanwhile the Holy Alliance was formed 
specially to watch and control the revolutionary tendencies of the 
age; but into this combination England, to her honor, declined 
to enter. The other Powers were sufficiently active. Austria, 
Russia and Prussia, did not hesitate at the Congress of Laybach, 
in 1840, to institute an Armed Intervention for the suppression of 
liberal principles in Naples; and again two years later, at the 
Congress of Verona, these same Powers, together with France, 
instituted another Armed Intervention to suppress liberal princi- 
ples in Spain, which ultimately led to the invasion of that king- 
dom and the overthrow of its constitution. France was the bellig- 
erent agent, and would not be turned aside, although the Duke 
of Wellington at Verona and Mr. Canning at home, sought to 
arrest her armies by the Mediation of Great Britain, which Medi- 
ation was directly sought by Spain and directly refused by France. 
The British Government, in admirable letters, composed with 
unsurpassed skill and constituting a noble page of International 
Law, disclaimed for itself and denied to other Powers the right 
to require changes in the internal institutions of Independent 
States, with the menace of hostile altack in case of refusal; and 
it bravely declared to the Imperial and Royal Interventionists, 
that ‘so long as the struggles and disturbances of Spain should 
be confined within the circle of her own territory, they could not 
be admitted by the British Government to afford any plea for 
foreign interference,” and in still another note it repeated that 
‘a menace of direct and imminent danger could alone, in excep- 
tion to the general rule, justify foreign interference.”  (Philli- 
more’s International Law, Vol. iii. pp. T57-66.) These were the 
words of Mr. Canning; but even Lord Castlereagh, in an earlier 
note, had asserted the same limitation, which at a later day had 
the unqualified support of Lord Grey and also of Lord Aberdeen. 
Justly interpreted they leave no apology for Armed Intervention 
except in a case of direct and imminent danger, when a nation, 
like an individual, may be thrown upon the great right of self- 
defence. 

But Great Britain bore testimony by what she did, as well as 
by what she refused to do. Even while resisting the Armed Inter- 
vention of the great conspiracy, her Government intervened some- 
times by Mediation and sometimes by arms. Early in the contest 
between Spain and her Colonies, she consented on the invitation 
of Spain to act as Mediator, in the hope of effecting a reconcilia- 
tion; but Spain declined the Mediation which she had invited. 
From 1812 to 1823 Great Britain constantly repeated her offer. 
In the case of Portugal she went further. Under the counsels of 
Me Canning, whose speech on the occasion was of the most 
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memorable character, she intervened by landing troops at Lisbon ; 
but this Intervention was vindicated by the obligations of treaty. 
Next came the greater instance of Greece, when the Christian 
Powers of Europe intervened to arrest a protracted struggle and 
to save this classic land from Turkish tyranny. Here the first 
step was a pressing invitation from the Greeks to the British and 
French governments for their Mediation with the Ottoman Porte. 
These Powers together with Russia proffered the much desired 
Intervention, which the Greeks at once accepted and the Turks 
rejected. Battle had already raged fiercely, accompanied by bar- 
barous massacre. Without delay, the Allied forces were directed 
to compel the cessation of hostilities, which was accomplished by 
the destruction of the Turkish fleet at Navarino and the occu- 
pation of the Morea by French troops. At last, under the 
continued Mediation of these Powers, the independence of Greece 

yas recognized by the Ottoman Porte, and another Free State, 
consecrated to Freedom, took its place in the Family of Nations, 
But Mediation in Turkish affairs.did not stop here. - The example 
of Greece was followed by Egypt, whose provincial chief Mehemet 
Ali rebelled, and, by a genius for war, succeeded in dispossessing 
the Ottoman Porte not only of Egypt, but of other possessions 
also. This civil war was first arrested by temporary arrangement 
at Kutoyah in 1833, under the Mediation of Great Britain and 
France, and, finally ended by an Armed Mediation in 1840, when, 
after elaborate and irritating discussions, which threatened to 
involve Europe, a Treaty was concluded at London between Great 
Britain, Russia, Austria and Prussia, by which the Pacha was 
compelled to relinquish some of his conquests, while he was 
secured in the government of Egypt, as a perpetual vassal of the 
Porte. France dissatisfied with the terms of this adjustment stood 
aloof from the Treaty, which found its apology, such as it had, 
first, in the invitation of the Sultan and secondly, in the desire 
to preserve the integrity of the Turkish empire as essential to the 
balance of power and the peace of Europe; to which reasons may 
also be added the desire to stop the effusion of blood. 

Even before the Eastern questions were settled, other compli- 
cations had commenced in Western Europe. Belgium, restless 
from the French Revolution of 1830, rose against the House of 
Orange and claimed her Independence. Civil war ensued ; but 
the Great Powers promptly intervened, even to the extent of 
arresting a Dutch army on its march. Beginning with an armis- 
tice, there was a long and fine-spun negotiation, which, assuming 
the guise alternately of a pacific Mediation and of an Armed In- 
tervention, ended at last in the established separation of Belgium 
from Holland, and its Recognition as an Independent Nation. Do 
you ask why Great Britain intervened on this occasion? Lord 
John Russell, in the course of debate at a subsequent day, declared 
that a special motive was “the establishment of a free constitu- 
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tion.” (Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 5d merics, Vol. xciii. p. 

41766--House of Commons, July 11,1847.) Meanwhile the penin- 
sula of Spain and Portugal was torn by civilwar. The regeuts of 
these two kingdoms respectively appealed to Great Britain and 
France for aid, especially in the expulsion of the pretender Don 
Carlos from Spain, and the pretender Don Miguel from Portugal. 
For this purpose the Quadruple Alliance of these Powers was 
formed in 1834. The moral support derived from this Treaty is 
said to have been important; but Great Britain was compelled to 
provide troops. This Intervention, however, was at the solicita- 
tion of the actual governments. Even after the Spanish troubles 
were settled the war still lingered in the sister kingdom, when in 
1847, the Queen appealed to Great Britain, the ancient patron of 
Portugal, to mediate between herself and her insurgent subjects, 
and the task was accepted, in the declared hope of composing the 
difficulties in a just and permanent manner “ with all due regard 
to the dignity of the Crown on the one hand and the Constitu- 
tional liberties of the Nation on the other.” The insurgents did 
not submit until after military demonstrations. But peace and 
liberty were the two watchwords here. 

Then occurred the European uprising of 1848. France was 
once more a Republic; but Europe wiser grown did not interfere 
in her affairs, even so much as to write a letter. But the case 
was different with Hungary, whose victorious armies, radiant with 
liberty regained, expelled the Austrian power only to be arrested 
by the Armed Intervention of the Russian Czar, who yielded to the 
double pressure of an invitation from Austria and a fear that suc- 
cessful insurrection might extend into Poland. It was left for 
France at the same time in another country, with a strange incon- 
sistency, to play.the part which Russia had played in Hungary. 
Rome, which had risen against the temporal power of the Pope, 
and proclaimed the Republic, was occupied by a French army, 
which expelled the republican magistrates, and, though fifteen 
years have already passed since that unhappy act, the occupation 
still continues. From this military Intervention Great Britain 
stood aloof. Ina despatch, dated at’ London January 28, 1849, 
Lord Palmerston hasgnade a permanent record to the honor of his 
country. His words are as follows: ‘“* Her Majesty’s Government 
would upon every account, and not only upon abstract principle, 
but with reference to the general interests of Europe, and from 
the value which they attach to the maintenance of peace, sincerely 
deprecate any altempt to seltle the differences between the Pope 
and his subjects by the military interference of foreign Powers.” 
(Phillimore, International Law, Vol. ii. p. 676.) But he gave 
further point to the whole position of Great Britain, in contrast 
with France, when he said, “ Armed Intervention éo asstst¢ in retain- 
ing a bad government would be unjustifiable.” (ibid, 448.) Such 
was the declaration of the Lord Palmerston of that day. But 
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how much more unjustifiable must be assistance to found a bad 
government, as is now proposed. The British Minister insisted 
that the differences should be accommodated by “ the diplomatic 
interposition of friendly Powers,” which he declared a much better 
mode of settlement than an authoritative imposition of terms by 
foreign arms. In harmony with this policy Great Britain during 
this same year united with France in proffering Mediation between 
the insurgent Sicilians and the King of Naples, the notorious 
Bomba, in the hope of helping the cause of good government and 
liberal principles. Not disheartened by rebuff, these two goyern- 
ments in 1856 united in a friendly remonstrance to the same 
tyrannical sovereign against the harsh system of political arrests 
which he maintained, and against his cruelty to good citizens thrust 
without any trial into the worst of prisons. The advice was 
indignantly rejected, and the two governments that gave it at 
once withdrew their Ministers from Naples. The sympathy of 
Russia was on the wrong side, and Prince Gortschakoff, while 
admitting that “as a consequence of friendly forethought, one 
government might give advice to another,” declared in a circular 
that ‘to endeavor by threats or a menacing demonstration, to 
obtain from the King of Naples concessions in the internal affairs 
of his government, is a violent usurpation of his authority, and 
an open declaration of the strong over the weak.” This was 
practically answered by Lord Clarendon, speaking for Great Brit- 
ain at the Congress of Paris, when, admitting the principle that 
no government has the right to intervene in the internal affairs of 
other nations, he declared that there were cases where an excep- 
tion to this rule becomes equally a right and a duty ; that peace 
must not be broken, but that there was no peace without justice, 
and that, therefore, the Congress must let the King of Naples 
know its desire for an amelioration of his system of government, 
and must demand of him an amnesty for political offenders suffer- 
ing without a trial. This language was bold beyond the practice 
of diplomacy ; but the Intervention which it proposed was on the 
side of humanity. 

But I must draw this part of the discussion to a close, although 
the long list of instances is not yet exhaygsted. Even while I 
speak, we hear of Intervention by England and France, in the 
civil war between the Emperor of China and his subjects ; ; and 
also in that other war between the Emperor of Russia on the one 
side and the Poles whom he claims as subjects on the other side ; 
but with this difference, that, in China these Powers have taken 
the part of the existing government, while in Poland they have 
intervened against the existing government. In the face of posi- 
tive declarations of neutrality the British and French Admirals 
have united their forces with the Chinese; but thus far in Poland 
although there has been no declaration of neutrality, the luter- 
vention has been unarmed. In both these instances we wituess 
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the same tendency, directed, it may be, by the interests or preju- 
dices of the time, and so far as it has yet proceeded, it is at least 
in Poland on the side of liberal institutions. But alas! for 
human consistency—the French Emperor is now intervening in 
Mexico with armies and navies, to build a throne for an Austrian 
Archduke. 


British Intervention against Slavery. 


But there is one long-continued Intervention by Great Britain, 
which speaks now with controlling power; and it is on this ac- 
count that I have reserved it for the close of what I have to say 
on this head. Though not without original shades of dark, it has 
for more than half a century been a shining example to the civil- 
ized world. I refer to that Intervention against Slavery, which 
from its first adoption has been so constant and brilliant as to 
make us forget the earlier Intervention for Slavery, when, for 
instance, Great Britain at the peace of Utrecht intervened to ex- 
tort the detestable privilege of supplying slaves to Spanish Amer- 
ica at the rate of 4,800 yearly for the space of thirty years, and 
then again at the peace of Aix la Chapelle higgled for a yet longer 
sanction to this ignoble Intervention; nay it almost makes us 
forget the kindred Intervention, at once most sordid and criminal, 
by which this Power counteracted all efforts for the prohibition of 
the slave-trade even in its own colonies, and thus helped to fasten 
Slavery upon Virginia and Carolina. The abolition of the slave- 
trade by act of Parliament in 1807 was the signal for a change of 
history. 

But curiously, it was the whites who gained the first fruits of 
this change by a triumphant Intervention for the suppression of 
White Slavery in the Barbary States. The old hero of Acre, 
Sir Sidney Smith, released from his long imprisonment in France, 
sought to organize a “holy league” for this Intervention; the 
subject was discussed at the Congress of Vienna; and the agents 
of Spain and Portugal, anxious for the punishment of their pirat- 
ical neighbors argued that, because Great Britain had abolished 
for itself the traffic in African slaves, therefore it must see that 
whites were no longer enslaved in the Barbary States. The argu- 
ment was less logical than humane. But Great Britain under- 
took the work. With a fleet complete at all points, consisting of 
five line-of-battle ships, five heavy frigates, four bomb-vessels, and 
five gun-brigs, Lord Exmouth approached Algiers, where he was 
joined by a considerable Dutch fleet, anxious to take part in this 
Intervention. ‘If force must be resorted to” said the Admiral 
in his General Orders, * we have the consolation of knowing that 
we fight in the sacred cause of humanity and cannot fail of suc- 
cess.” A single day was enough—with such a force in such a 
cause. The formidable castles of the great Slave-monger were 
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battered to pieces, and he was compelled to sign a Treaty, con- 
firmed under a salute of twenty-one guns, which in its first 
article stipulated ‘* The Abolition of Christian Slavery forever.” 
Glorious and beneficent Intervention !—Not. inferior to that re- 
nowned instance of antiquity, where the Carthaginians were 
required to abolish the practice of sacrificing their own children ; 
a Treaty which has been called the noblest of history, because it 
was stipulated in favor of human nature. The Admiral, who 
had thus triumphed, was hailed as an Emancipator. He received 
a new rank in the peerage, and a new blazonry on his coat of 
arms. The rank is of course continued in his family, and on 
their shield, in perpetual memory of this great transaction, is still 
borne a@ Christian slave holding aloft the cross and dropping his 
broken felters. But the personal satisfactions of the Admiral 
were more than rank or heraldry. In his despatch to the Gov- 
ernment, describing the battle and written at the time, he says: 
*'l'o have been one of the humble instruments in the hands of 
Divine Providence for bringing to reason a ferocious government 
and destroying forever the insufferable and horrid system of 
Christian Slavery, can never cease to be a source of delight and 
heartfelt comfort to every individual happy enough to be employed 
in it.” (Osler’s Life of Exmouth, pp. 297, 334, 452.) 

But I have said too much with regard to an instance, which, 
though beautiful and important, may be regarded only as a paren- 
thesis in the grander and more extensive Intervention against 
African Slavery, which was already organizing, destined at last to 
embrace the whole Human Family. Even before Wilberforce 
triumphed in Parliament, Great Britain intervened with Napo- 
leon, in 1806, to induce him to join in the abolition of the slave- 
trade; but he flatly refused. What France would not then yield, 
was extorted from Portugal in 1810; from Sweden shortly after- 
wards; and from Denmark in 1814. An ineffectual attempt was 
made to enlist Spain, even by the temptation of pecuniary subsi- 
dies$ and also to enlist the restored monarch of France, Louis 
XVIII. even by the offer of a sum of money outright or the 
cession of a West India Island, in consideration of the desired 
abolition. Had gratitude to a benefactor prevailed, these Powers 
could not have resisted ; but it was confessed by Lord Castlereagh, 
in the House’of Commons, that there was a distrust of the Brit- 
ish Government “ even among the better classes of people,” who 
thought that its zeal in this behalf was prompted by a desire to 
injure the French Colonies and commerce, rather than by benevo- 
lence. But the British Minister was more successful with Portugal, 
which was induced, by pecuniary equivalents, to execute a Supple- 
mentary Treaty in January, 1815. This was followed by the de- 
claration of the Congress of Vienna, on motion of Lord Castlereagh, 
15th February, 1815, denouncing the African slave-trade “as 
inconsistent with the principles of humanity and universal benev- 
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olence.” Meanwhile Napoleon returned from Elba, and what the 
British Intervention failed to accomplish with the Bourbon Mon- 
arch, and what the Emperor had once flatly refused, was now 
spontaneously done by him, doubtless in the hope of conciliat- 
ing British sentiment. His hundred days of power were signal- 
ized by an ordinance abolishing the slave-trade in France and her 
colonies. Louis XVIII. once again restored by British arms and 
with the shadow of Waterloo upon France, could not do less than 
ratify this imperial ordinance by a royal assurance that ‘ the 
traffic was henceforth forever forbidden to all the subjects of his 
most Christian Majesty.” Holland came under the same influ- 
ence and accepted the restitution of her colonies, except the Cape 
of Good Hope and Guiana, on condition of the entire abolition of 
the slave-trade in the restored colonies and also everywhere else 
beneath her flag. Spain was the most indocile ; but this proud 
monarchy, under whose auspices the African slave-trade first came 
into being, at last yielded. By the Treaty of Madrid, of 22d 
September, 1817, extorted by Great Britain, it stipulated the 
immediate abolition of the trade north of the Equator, and 
also, after 1820, its abolition everywhere, in consideration of 
£400,000, the price of Freedom, to be paid by the other contract- 
ing party. In vindication of this Intervention, Wilberforce declared 
in Parliament that, “the grant to Spain would be more than 
repaid to Great Britain in commercial advantages by the opening 
of a great continent to British industry,’—all of which was 
impossible if the slave-trade was allowed to continue under the 
Spanish flag. 

At the Congress of Aix la Chapelle in 1818, and of Verona in 
1822, Great Britain continued her system of Intervention against 
Slavery. — ler primacy in this cause was recognized by European 
Powers. It was the common remark of continental publicists 
that she ** made the cause her own.” (1 Phillimore Interna- 
tional Law, 330.) One of them portrays her vividly * since 1810 
waging incessant war against the principle of the slave-trade, and 
by this crusade, undertaken in the name of Humanity, making 
herself the declared protectress of the African race.” (Cussy, 
Causes Celebres de Droit Maritime, Vol. i. p. 157, Vol. ii. pp. 
362, 63.) These are the words of a French authority. Accord- 
ing to him, it is nothing less than “an incessant war” and a 
“crusade,” which she has waged and the position which she has 
achieved is that of ** Protectress of the African race.” In this 
character she has not been content with imposing her magnani- 
mous system upon the civilized world, but she has carried it 
among the tribes and chiefs of Africa, who by this omnipresent 
Intervention, were summoned to renounce a barbarous and crim- 
inal custom. By a Parliamentary Report, it appears that in 
1850, there were twenty-four treaties in force, between Great 
Britain and foreign civilized Powers, for the suppression of the 
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slave-trade, and also forty-two similar treaties between Great 
Britain and native chiefs of Africa. 

But this Intervention was not only by treaties; it was also by 
correspondence and circulars. And here I approach a part of the 
subject which illustrates the vivacity of this Intervention. All 
British ministers and consuls were so many pickets on constant 
guard in the out-posts where they resided. They were held to 
every service by which the cause could be promoted, even to 
translating and printing documents against the slave-trade, espe- 
cially in countries where unhappily it was still pursued. There 
was the Pope’s Bull of 1839, which Lord Palmerston did not hesi- 
tate to transmit for this purpose to his agents in Cuba, Brazil, 
and even in Turkey, some of whom were unsuccessful in their 
efforts to obtain its publication, although, curiously enough, it 
was published in Turkey. (Parliamentary Papers, 1841, Vol. xxx. 
Slave Trade, Class B, p. 84, 197, 225; Class C, p- 73, Class D, 

. 15.) 
cj Such a zeal could not stop at the abolition of the traffic. 
Accordingly Great Britain, by Act of Parliament in 1834 enfran- 
chised all the slaves in her own possessions, and thus again 
secured to herself the primacy of a lofty cause. The Inter- 
vention was now openly declared to be against Slavery itself. 
But it assumed its most positive character while Lord Palmerston 
was Foreign Secretary, and I say this sincerely to his great honor. 
Throughout his long life, among all the various concerns in which 
he has acted, there is nothing which will be remembered hereafter 
with such gratitude. By his diplomacy her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment constituted itself into a vast Abolition Society with the 
whole world for its field. It was in no respect behind the famous 
World’s Convention against Slavery, held at London in June, 
1840, with Thomas Clarkson, the pioneer Abolitionist, as Presi- 
dent; for the strongest declarations of this Convention were 
adopted expressly by Lord Palmerston as * the sentiments of her 
Majesty’s Government,” and communicated officially to all British 
functionaries in foreign lands. The Convention declared * the 
utter injustice of Slavery in all its forms; and the evil it inflicted 
upon its miserable victims; and the necessity of employing every 
means, moral, pacific, and religious, for its complete abolition— 
an object inost dear to the members of the Convention, and for 
the consummation of which they are especially assembled. 4 
These words became the words of the British Government, and, 
in circular letters, were sent over the world. (Parliamentary 
Papers, 1841, Vol. xxx. Class B, p. 33.) 

But it was not enough to declare the true principles. They 
must be enforced. Spain and Portugal hung back. The Seere- 
tary of the Anti-Slavery Society was sent ‘* to endeavor to create 
in these countries a public feeling in favor of the abolition of 
Slavery,” and the British Minister at Lisbon was desired by Lord 
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Palmerston “to afford all the assistance and protection in his power 
for promoting the object of his journey.” (Jbid, p. 128.) British 
officials in foreign countries sometimes back-slided. This was 
corrected by another circular addressed to all the four quarters 
of the globe, setting forth, ‘that it would be unfitting that any 
officer, holding an appointment under the British Government 
should, either directly or indirectly, hold or be interested in slave 
property.” The Parliamentary Papers, which attest the univer- 
sality of this instruction, show the completeness with which it was 
executed. The consul at Rio Janeiro, in slave-holding Brazil, 
had among his domestics three negro slaves, “‘ one a groom and 
the other a waiter and a woman he was forced to hire as a nurse 
to his children;” but he discharged them at once undtr the Anti- 
Slavery discipline of the British Foreign office, and Lord Palmers- 
ton in a formal despatch “expresses his satisfaction.” (lbid, 
1842, Vol. xlviii. Class B, p. 732.) In Cuba, at the time of the 
reception there Was not a single resident officer holding under its 
British Crown “ who was entirely free from the charge of counte- 
nancing Slavery.” But only a few days afterwards, it was 
officially reported, that there was “not a single British officer 
residing there who had not relinquished or was not at least 
preparing to relinquish the odious practice.” (Jbid, p. 206.) 
This was quick work. Thus was the practice according to the 
rule. Every person, holding an office under the British govern- 
ment, was constrained to set his face against Slavery, and the way 
was by having nothing to do with it, even in employing or hiring 
the slave of another ; nothing, directly or indirectly. 

But Lord Palmerston, acting in the name of the British Gov- 
ernment, did not stop with changing British officials into practi- 
cal Abolitionists whenever they were in foreign countries. He 
sought to enlist other European governments in the same policy, 
and to this end requested them to forbid all their functionaries, 
residing in slave-holding communities, to be interested in slave 
property or in any holding or hiring of slaves. Denmark fora 
moment hesitated, from an unwillingness to debar its officers in 
slave countries from acting according to the laws where they 
resided, when the minister at once cited in support of his request, 
the example of Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Naples and Portugal, 
all of which without delay had yielded to this British Interven- 
tion ; and Denmark ranged herself in the list. (bid, p. 42. 
Vol. xliv. Class C, pp. 7-15.) Nor was this indefatigable Propa- 
ganda confined in its operations to the Christian Powers. Witha 
sacred pertinacity it reached into distant Mohammedan regions, 
where Slavery was imbedded not only in the laws, but in the 
habits, the social system, and the very Iife of the people, and 
called upon the Government to act against it. No impediment 
stood in the way; no prejudice, national or religious. To the 
Schah of Persia, ruling a vast, outlying slave empire, Lord Pal- 
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merston announced the desire of the British Government “ to see 
the condition of Slavery abolished in every part of the world ;” 
“that it conceived much good might be accomplished even in 
Mohammedan countries by steady perseverance and by never omit- 
ting to take advantage of favorable opportunities,” and * that the 
Schah would be doing a thing extremely acceptable to the British 
Government and nation if he would issue a decree making it 
penal for a Persian to purchase slaves.” (Jbid, 1842, Vol. xliv. 
Class D, p. 70.) To the Sultan of Turkey,.whose mother was a 
slave, whose wives were all slaves, and whose very counsellors, 
generals and admirals were originally slaves, he made a similar 
appeal, and he sought to win the dependent despot by reminding 
him that only in this way could he hope for that good will which 
was so essential to his government; ‘ that the continued support 
of Great Britain will for some years to come be an object of 
importance to the Porte; that this support cannot be given effect- 
ually unless the sentiments and opinions of the ‘majority of the 
British nation shall be favorable to the Turkish Government, and 
that the whole of the British nation unanimously desire beyond 
almost any thing else to put an end to the practice of making 
slaves.” (Ibid, 1841, Vol. xxx. Class D, pp. 15-18; also, Ibid, 
1842, Vol. xliv. Class D, p. 73.) Such at that time was the voice 
of the British people. Since Cromwell pleaded for the Vaudois, 
no nobler voice had gone forth. The World’s Convention against 
Slavery saw itself transfigured, while platform speeches were trans- 
fused into diplomatic notes. The Convention, earnest for Uni- 
versal Emancipation, declared that “ the friendly interposition of 
Great Britain could be employed for no nobler purpose ;”’ and, as 
if to crown its work, in an address to Lord Palmerston, humbly 
and earnestly implored his lordship “ to use his high authority for 
connecting the overthrow of slavery with the consolidation of 
peace;” and all these words were at once adopted in foreign 
despatches as expressing the sentiments of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment. (Ibid, 1841, Vol. xxx. Class D, pp. 15,16.) Better 
watch-words there could not be, nor any more worthy of the 
British name. There can be no consolidation of peace without 
the overthrow of Slavery. This is as true now as when first 
uttered. Therefore is Great Britain still bound to her original 
faith; nor can she abandon the cause of which she was the 
declared Protectress without the betrayal of Peace, as well as the 
betrayal of Liberty. 

But even now while I speak this same conspicuous fidelity to a 
sacred cause is announced by the recent arrivals from Europe. 
The ship canal across the Isthmus of Suez, first attempted by the 
early Pharaohs, and at last undertaken by French influence under 
the auspices of the Pacha of Egypt, is most zealously opposed by 
Great Britain—for the declared reason, that in its construction 
‘forced labor” is employed, which this Power cannot in con- 
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science sanction. Not even to complete this vast improvement, 
bringing the East and the West near together, for which mankind 
has waited throughout long centuries, will Great Britain depart 
from the rule which she has so gloriously declared. Slavery is 
wrong; therefore it cannot be employed. The canal must stop 
if it cannot be built without “ forced labor.” 


General Principles applicable to.Intervention. 


And here I close the historic instances which illustrate the 
right and practice of Foreign Intervention. The whole subject 
will be seen in these instances, teaching clearly what to avoid 
and what to follow. In this way the Law of Nations, like history, 
gives its best lessons. But, for the sake of plainness, I now 
gather up some of the conclusions. 

Foreign Intervention is armed or unarmed, although sometimes 
the two are not easily distinguishable. An unarmed Intervention 
may have in it the menace of arms, or it may be war in disguise. 
If this is the case, it must be treated accordingly. 


Armed Intervention is war and nothing less. Of course it can 
be vindicated only as war, and it must be resisted as war. 
Believing as I do, most profoundly, that war can never be a game, 
but must always be a crime when it ceases to be a duty; a crime 
to be shunned if it be not a duty to be performed swiftly and 
surely ; and that a nation, like an individual, is not permitted to 
take the sword, except in just self-defence—I find the same lim- 
itation in Armed Intervention, which becomes unjust invasion just 
in proportion as it departs from just self-defence. Under this 
head is naturally included all that Intervention which is moved 
hy a tyrannical or intermeddling spirit, because such Intervention, 
whatever may be its professions, is essentially hostile; as when 
Russia, Prussia and Austria, partitioned Poland; when the Holy 
Alliance intermeddled everywhere, and menaced even America; 
or when Russia intervened to crush the independence of Hungary, 
or France to crush the Roman Republic. All such Intervention 
is illegal, inexcusable and scandalous. Its vindication can be 
found only in the effrontery that might makes right. 


Unarmed Intervention is of a different character. If sincerely 
unarmed, it may be regarded as obtrusive, but not hostile. It 
may assume the form of Mediation, or the proffer of good offices, 
at the invitation of both parties, or, in the case of civil war, at 
the invitation of the original authority. With such invitation, 
this lutervention is proper and honorable. Without such invita- 
tion it is of doubtful character. But if known to be contrary to 
the desires of both parties, or to the desires of the original 
authority in a distracted country, it becomes offensive and inad- 
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missible, unless obviously on the side of Human Rights, when 
the act of Intervention takes its character from the cause in which 
itis made. But it must not be forgotten that, in the case of a 
civil war, any Mediation, or indeed, any proposition which does 
not enjoin submission to the original authority, is in its nature 
adverse to that authority, for it assumes to a certain extent the 
separate existence of the other party, and secures for it temporary 
immunity and opportunity, if not independence. Congress, 
therefore, was right in declaring to Foreign Powers, that any 
renewed effort of mediation in our affairs will be regarded as an 
unfriendly act. 

There is another case of unarmed Intervention, which I cannot 
criticise. It is where a nation intercedes or interposes in favor 
of Human Rights, or to secure the overthrow of some enormous 
wrong, as where Cromwell pleaded, with noble intercession, for 
the secluded Protestants of the Alpine valleys; where Great 
Britain and France declared their sympathy with the Greeks 
struggling for Independence, and where Great Britain alone, 
by an untiring diplomacy, set herself against Slavery everywhere 
throughout the world. 

The whole lesson on this head may be summed up briefly. All 
Intervention in the internal affairs of another nation is contrary 
to law and reason, and can be vindicated only by overruling 
necessity. If you intervene by war, then must there be the 
necessity of self-defence. If you intervene by Mediation or Inter- 
cession, then must you be able to speak in behalf of civilization 
endangered or human nature insulted. But there is no Power 
which is bound to this humane policy so absolutely as England ; 
especially is there none which is so fixed beyond the possibility of 
retreat or change in its opposition to Slavery, whatever shape this 
criminal pretension may assume—whether it be the animating 
principle of a nation—the “ forced labor” of a multitude—or even 
the service of a solitary domestic. 


[II1.] 
INTERVENTION BY RECOGNITION. 


There is a species of Foreign Intervention, which stands by 
itself, and has its own illustrations. Therefore, I speak of it by 
itself. It is where a Foreign Power undertakes to acknowledge 
the independence of a colony or province which has renounced its 
original allegiance, and it may be compendiously called Interven- 
tion by Recognition. Recognition alone is strictly applicable to 
the act of the original government, renouncing all claim of alle- 
giance and at last acknowledging the Independence which has 
been in dispute. Butitis an act of Intervention only where a 
Foreign Government steps between the two parties. Of course, 
the original government is so far master of its position, that it may 
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select itsown time in making this Recognition. But the question 
arises at what time and under what circumstances can this Recog- 
nition be made bya Foreign Power. It is obvious that a Recogni- 
tion, proper at one time and under special circumstances, would 
not be proper at another and under different circumstances. 
Mr. Canning said with reference to Spanish America, that “ if he 
piqued himself upon any thing it was upon the subject of time,” 
and he added that there were two ways of proceeding, “‘ one went 
recklessly and with a hurried course to the object, which, though 
soon reached, might be almost as soon lost, and the other was by 
a course so strictly guarded that no principle was violated and 
no offence given to other Powers.” (Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates, 2d Series, Vol. xii. p. 7, 8.) These are words of wise 
statesmanship, and they present the practical question which 
must occur in every case of Recognition. What condition of the 
controversy will justify this Intervention ? 

And here again the whole matter can be best explained by 
historic instances. The earliest case is that of Switzerland which 
led the way, as long ago as 1307, by breaking off from the House 
of Hapsburg, whose original cradle was in a Swiss Canton. But 
Austria did not acknowledge the Independence of the Republic 
until the peace of Westphalia, more than three centuries and a 
half after the struggle began under William Tell. Meanwhile 
the Cantons had lived through the vicissitudes of war foreign and 
domestic, and had formed treaties with other Powers, including 
the Pope. Before Swiss Independence was acknowledged, the 
Dutch conflict began under William of Orange. Smarting under 
intolerable grievances and with a price set upon the head of their 
illustrious Stadholder, the United Provinces of the Netherlands 
in 1572 renounced the tyrannical sovereignty of Philip I., and 
declared themselves independent. In the history of Freedom this 
is an important epoch. They were Protestants, battling for rights 
denied, and Queen Elizabeth of England, who was the head of 
Protestantism, acknowledged their Independence and shortly after- 
wards gave to it military aid. The contest continued, sustained 
on the side of Spain by the genius of Parma and Spinola, and on 
the side of the infant Republic by the youthful talent of Maurice, 
son of the great Stadholder; nor did Foreign Powers stand aloof. 
In 1594, Scotland, which was Protestant aiso, under James VL., 
afterwards the first James of England, treated with the insurgent 
Provinces as successors of the Houses of Burgundy and Austria, 
and in 1596 France also entered into alliance with them. But 
the claims of Spain seemed undying; for it was not until the 
peace of Westphalia, nearly eighty years after the revolt, and 
nearly seventy years after the Declaration of Independence, that 
this Power consented to the Recognition of Dutch Independence. 
Nor does this example stand alone even at that early day. 
Portugal in 1640 also broke away from Spain and declared herself 
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independent, under the Duke of Braganza as King. A year had 
scarcely passed when Charles I. of England negotiated a treaty 
with the new sovereign. The contest had already ceased but not 
the claim; for it was only after twenty-six years that Spain made 
this other Recognition. 

Traversing the Atlantic Ocean in space and more than a century 
in time, I come to the next historic instance which is so inter- 
esting to us all, while as a precedent it dominates the whole 
question. ‘The long discord between the colonies and the mother 
country broke forth in blood on the 19th April, 1775. Indepen- 
dence was declared on the 4th July, 1776. Battles ensued; Tren- 
ton, Princeton, Brandywine, Saratoga, followed by the winter of 
Valley Forge. The contest was yet undecided, when on the 6th Feb- 
ruary, 1778, France entered into a Treaty of Amity and Commerce 
with the United States, containing, among other things, a Recogni- 
tion of their Independence, with mutual stipulations between the 
two parties to protect the commerce of the other, by convoy on 
the ocean, “against all attacks, force and violence;” (Statutes at 
Large, Vol. viii. p. 16.) and this Treaty on the 15th March was 
communicated to the British Government by the French Ambas- 
sador at London, with a diplomatic note in which the United 
States are described as “in full possession of the Independence 
pronounced by the Act of 4th July, 1776,” and the British Gov- 
ernment is warned that the King of France, “in order to protect 
effectively the legitimate commerce of his subjects and to sus- 
tain the honor of his flag, has taken further measures with the 
United States.”—( Martens Nouvelles Causes Celebres. Vol. i. p. 
406.) <A further Treaty of Alliance, whose declared object was 
the maintenance of the Independence of the United States, had 
been signed on the same day; but this was not communicated ; 
nor is there any evidence that it was known to the British Govern- 
ment at the time. The communication of the other was enough; 
for it was in itself an open Recognition of the new Power, with a 
promise of protection to its commerce on the ocean, while the war 
was yet flagrant between the two parties. As such it must be 
regarded as an Armed Recognition, constituting in itself a bellig- 
erent act—aggravated and explained by the circumstances under 
which it was made—the warning, in the nature of a menace, 
by which it was accompanicd—the clandestine preparations by 
which it was precéded—and the corsairs to cruise against British 
commerce, which for some time had been allowed to swarm 
under the American flag from French ports. It was so accepted 
by the British Government. The British Minister was summa- 
rily withdrawn from Paris ; all French vessels in British harbors 
were seized, and on the 17th March a message from the king 
was brought down to Parliament, which was in the nature of a 
declaration of war against France. In this declaration there 
was no allusion to any thing but the Treaty of Amity and Com- 
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merce, officially communicated by the French Ambassador, which 
was denounced by his majesty as an “unprovoked and unjust 
aggression on the honor of his crown and the essential interests 
of his kingdoms, contrary to the law of nations, and injurious to 
the rights of every Foreign Power in Europe.’ Only three days 
later, on the 21st March, the Commissioners of the United States 
were received by the King of France, in solemn audience, with 
all the pomp and ceremony accorded by the Court of Versailles 
to the representatives of Sovereign Powers. War ensued between 
France and Great Britain on land and sea, in which Holland and 
Spain afterwards took part against Great Britain. With such 
allies a just cause prevailed. Great Britain by Provisional 
Articles, signed at Paris 80th November, 1782, acknowledged the 
United States “to be free, sovereign and independent,” and 
declared the boundaries thereof. 

The success of colonial Independence was contagious, and the 
contest for it presented another historic instance more discussed 
and constituting a precedent, if possible, more interesting still. 
This was when the Spanish Colonies in America, following the north- 
ern example, broke away from the mother country and declared 
themselves independent. The contest began as early as 1810; 
but it was long continued and extended over an immense regiou— 
from New Mexico and California in the North to Cape Horn in 
the South—washed by two vast oceans—traversed by mighty rivers 
and divided by lofty mountains—fruitful in silver—capped with 
snow and shooting with volcanic fire. At Jast the United States 
satisfied that the ancient power of Spain had practically ceased to 
exist, beyond a reasonable chance of restoration, and that the 
contest was ended, acknowledged the Independence of Mexico and 
five other provinces. But this act was approached only after fre- 
quent debate in Congress, where Henry Clay took an eminent 
part, and after most careful consideration in the cabinet, where 
John Quincy Adams, as Secretary of State, shed upon the ques- 
tion all the light of his unsurpassed knowledge, derived from 
long practice, as well as from laborious study, of International 
Law. The judgment on this occasion must be regarded as an 
authority. President Munroe in a Special Message, on the 8th 
March, 1822—twelve years after the war began—called the atten- 
tion of Congress to the state of the contest which he said * had 
now reached sucha stage and been attended with such decisive 
success on the part of the provinces, that it merits the most 
profound consideration whether their right to the rank of inde- 
pendent nations, with all the advantages incident to it, in their 
intercourse with the United States, is not complete.” After 
setting forth the de facto condition o° things, he proceeded ; 
“Thus it is manifest that all these provinces are not only in 
the full enjoyment of their independence, but, considering the 
state of the war and other circumstances, that the is not the 
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most remote prospect of their being deprived of it.” In proposing 
their Recognition the President declared that it was done ** under 
a thorough conviction that it is in strict accord with the law of 
nations,” and further that “it is not contemplated to change 
thereby, in the slightest manner, our friendly relations with either 
of the parties.” In accordance with this recommendation Con- 
gress authorized the Recognition. Two years later, the same 
thing was done by Great Britain, after much debate diplomatic 
and parliamentary. No case of International duty has been illus- 
trated by a clearer eloquence, an ampler knowledge or a purer 
wisdom. The despatches were written by Mr. Canning, and 
upheld by him in Parliament; but Lord Liverpool took part in the 
discussion—succinctly declaring, that there could be no right to 
Recognition * while the contest was actually going on,” a conclusion 
which was cautiously but strongly enforced by Lord Lansdowne 
and nobly vindicated in an Oration, reviewing the whole subject, 
by that great publicist Sir James Mackintosh. (Mackintosh’s 
Works Vol. iii. p. 438.) All inclined to Recognition but admitted 
that it could not take place so long as the contest continued ; and 
that there must be “such a contest as exhibits some equality of 
force, so that if the combatants were left to themselves, the issue 
would be in some degree doubtful.” But the Spanish strength 
throughout the whole continent was reduced to a single castle in 
Mexico, an island on the coast of Chili, and a small army in 
Upper Peru, while in Buenos Ayres no Spanish soldier had set 
foot for fourteen years. ‘Is this a contest” said Mackintosh 
“approaching to equality? Is it sufficient to render the inde- 
pendence of such a country doubtful? Does it deserve the name 
of acontest?” It was not until 1825 that Great Britain was so 
far satisfied as to acknowledge this Independence. France: fol- 
lowed in 1830; and Castilian pride relented in 1832, twenty-two 
years from the first date of the contest. 

The next instance is that of Greece, which declared itsclf Inde- 
pendent January 27,1822. After a contest of more than five 
years, with alternate success and disaster, the Great Powers inter- 
vened forcibly in 1827; but the final Recognition was postponed 
till May 1852. Then came the instance of Belgium, which 
declared itse]f Independent in October, 1830, and was promptly 
recognized by the Great Powers who intervened forcibly for this 
purpose. The last instance is Texas, which declared its Indepen- 
dence in December, 1835, and defeated the Mexican Army under 
Santa Anna, making him prisoner, in 1836. The power of Mexico 
seemed to be overthrown, but Andrew Jackson, who was then 
President of the United States, in his Message of December 21, 
1836, laid down the rule of caution and justice on such an occa- 
sion, as follows; ‘The acknowledgment of a new State as inde- 
pendent and entitled to a place in the family of nations, is at all 
times an act of great delicacy and responsibility; but more 
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especially so when such state has forcibly separated itself from 
another, of which it had formed an integral part and which still 
claims dominion over it. A premature recognition under these 
circumstances, if not looked upon as justifiable cause of war, is 
always liable to be regarded as a proof of an unfriendly spirit.” 
And he concluded by proposing that our country should “ keep 
aloof” until the question was decided “ beyond cavil or dispute.” 
During the next year—when the contest had practically ceased 
and only the claim remained—this new Power was acknowledged 
by the United States, who were followed in 1840 by Great Britain, 
France and Belgium. Texas was annexed to the United States 
in 1845, but at this time Mexico had not joined in the general 
recognition 


Principles Applicable to Recognition. 


Such are the historic instances which illustrate Intervention by 
Recognition. As in other cases of Intervention, the Recognition 
may be armed or unarmed, with an intermediate case, where the 
Recognition may seem to be unarmed when in reality it is 
armed, as when France simply announced its Recognition of the 
Independence of the United States, and at the same time prepared 
to maintain it by war. 

Armed Recognition is simply Recognition by Coercion. Itis a 
belligerent act constituting war, and it can be vindicated only as 
war. No nation will undertake it, unless ready to assume all the 
responsibilities of war, as in the recent cases of Greece and Bel- 
gium, not to mention the Recognition of the United States by 
France. But an attempt, under the guise of Recognition, to 
coerce the dismemberment or partition of a country is Min its 
nature offensive beyond ordinary war; especially when the coun- 
try to be sacrificed is a Republic and the plotters against it are 
crowned heads. Proceeding from the consciousness of brutal 
power, such an attempt is an iusult to mankind. If Armed 
Recognition at any time can find apology, it will be only where 
it is sincerely made for the protection of Human Rights. It 
would be hard to condemn that lutervention which saved Greece 
to Freedom. 

Unarmed Recognition is where a Foreign Power acknowledges 
in some pacific form the Independence of a colony or province 
against the claim of its original Government. Although exclud- 
ing all idea of coercion, yet it cannot be uniformly justified. 


No Recognition where the Contest is still pending. 
And here we are brought to that question of “ time,” on which 
Mr. Canning so pointedly piqued himself, and to which President 
Jackson referred, when he suggested that ‘a premature Recog- 


nition” might be * looked upon as justifiable cause of war.” * 
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Nothing is more clear than that Recognition may be favored at 
one time, while it must be rejected at another. So far as it 
assumes to ascertain Rights instead of Facts, or to anticipate 
the result of a contest, it is wrongful. No Nation can under- 
take to sit in judgment on the rights of another Nation with- 
out its consent. ‘Therefore, it cannot declare that de jure a 
colony or province is entitled to Independence; but from the 
necessity of the case and that international intercourse may not 
fail, it may ascertain the facts, carefully and wisely, and, on 
the actual evidence, it may declare that de facto the colony or 
province appears to be in possession of Independence, which 
means, first, that the original Government is dispossessed beyond 
the possibility of recovery, and secondly, that the new Govern- 
ment has achieved that reasonable stability with fixed limits 
which gives assurance of a solid Power. All of this is simply 
fact and nothing more. But just in proportion as a Foreign 
Nation anticipates the fact, or imagines the fact, or substitutes its 
own passions for the fact, it transcends the well-defined bounds 
of International Law. Without the fact of Independence, posi- 
tive and fixed, there is nothing buta claim. Now nothing can be 
clearer than that while the terrible litigation is still pending and 
the Trial by Battle, to which appeal has been made, is yet unde- 
cided, the fact of Independence cannot exist. There is only a 
paper Independence, which though reddened with blood, is no 
better than a paper empire ora paper blockade, and any pretended 
Recognition of it is a wrongful Intervention, inconsistent with a 
just neutrality, since the obvious effect must be to encourage 
the insurgent party. Such has been the declared judgment of 
our country and its practice, even under circumstances tempting 
in aother direction, and such also was the declared judgment 
and practice of Great Britain with reference to Spanish Amcrica. 

The conclusion, then, is clear. In order to justify a Recogni- 
tion it must appear beyond doubt that de facto the contest is 
finished, and that de facto the new government is established 
secure within fixed limits. These are conditions precedent 
which cannot be avoided, without an open offence to a friendly 
Power, and an open violation of that International Law which is 
the guardian of the peace of the world. It will be for us shortly 
to inquire if there be not another conditivn precedent, which 
civilization in this age will require. 

Do you ask now if Foreign Powers can acknowledge our Siave- 
monger embryo as an Independent Nation? There is madness in 
the thought. A Recognition, accompanied by the breaking of the 
blockade would be war—impious war—against the United States, 
where Slave-mongers would be the allies and Slavery the inspira- 
tion. Of all wars in history none more accursed; none more 
sure to draw down upon its authors the judgment alike of God 
and man. But the thought of Recoguition—under existing cir- 
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cumstances—while the contest is still pending—even without any 
breaking of the blockade or attempted coercion, is a Satanic 
absurdity, hardly less impious than the other. Of course, it 
would unblushingly assume that, in fact, the Slave-mongers 
had already succeeded in establishing an Independent Nation 
with an untroubled government, and a secure conformation 
of territory—when in fact, nothing is established—nothing is 
untroubled—nothing is secure,—not even a single boundary line; 
and there is no element of Independence except the audacious 
attempt; when, in fact, the conflict is still waged on numerous 
battle-fields, and these pretenders to Independence have been 
driven from State to State—driven away from the Mississippi, 
which parts them—driven back from the sea which surrounds 
them—and shut up in the interior or in blockaded ports, so that 
only by stealth can they communicate with the outward world. 
Any Recognition of such a pretension, existing only as a pre- 
tension, scouted and denied by a whole people with invincible 
armies and navies embattled against it, would be a flaming 
mockery of Truth. It would assert Independence as a fact 
when notoriously it was not a fact. It would be an enormous lie. 
Naturally a Power thus guilty would expect to support the lie by 
arms. 


[IV.] 
IMPOSSIBILITY OF ANY RECOGNITION oF REBEL SLAV@-MONGERS 
WITH SLAVERY AS A CORNER-STONE. 


But Ido not content myself with a single objection to this 
outrageous consummation. Thereis another of a different nature. 
Assuming, for the moment, what I am glad to believe can never 
happen, that the mew Slave Power has become Independent in 
fact, while the national flag has sunk away exhausted in the con- 
test, there isan objection which, in an age of Christian light, thank 
God! cannot be overcome—unless the Great Powers which, by 
solemn covenants, have branded Slavery, shall forget their vows, 
while England, the declared protectress of the African race, and 
France, the declared champion of “ ideas,” both break away from 
the irresistible logic of their history and turn their backs upon 
the past. Vain is honor; vain is human confidence, if these 
nations at a moment of high duty can thus ignobly fail. “ Renown 
and grace is dead.” Like the other objection, this is of fact 
also; for it is founded on the character of the Slave-monger pre- 
tension claiming Recognition, all of which is a fact. Perhaps it 
may be said that it is a question of policy; but it is of a policy 
which ought to be beyond question, if the fact be established. 
Somethfhg more is necessary than that the new Power shall be 
de facto Independent. 1t must be de facto fit to be Independent and 
from the nature of the case every uation will judge of this fitness 
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as a fact. In undertaking to acknowledgega new Power, you 
proclaim its fitness for welcome and association in the Family of 
Nations. Can England put forth such a proclamation in favor of 
the whippers of women and sellers of children? Can France 
permit Louis Napoleon to put forth such a proclamation ? 

Aud here, on the threshold of this inquiry, the true state of the 
question must not be forgotten. It is not whether old and existing 
relations shall be continued with a Power which permits Slavery ; 
but whether relations shall be begun with a new Power, which 
not merely permits Slavery, but builds its whole intolerable 
pretension upon this Barbarism. ‘No New Slave State” is a 
watchword with which we are already familiar ; but even this cry 
does not reveal the full opposition to this new revolt against Civili- 
zation; for even if disposed to admit a new Slave State, there 
must be, among men who have not yet lost all sense of decency, 
an undying resistance to the admission of a New Slave Power, 
having such an unquestioned origin and such an unquestioned 
purpose as that which now flaunts in piracy and blood before the 
civilized world, seeking Recognition for its criminal chimera. 
Here is nothing for nice casuistry. Duty is as plain as the moral 
law or the multiplication table. 

Look for a moment at the unprecedented character of this pre- 
tension. A President had been elected by the people, in the 
autumn of 1860, who was known to be against the extension of 
Slavery. ,This was all. We had not yet entered upon the per- 
formance of his duties. But the Slave-mongers saw that Slavery 
at home must suffer under this popular judgment against its 
extension, and they rebelled. Under this inspiration State after 
State pretended to withdraw from the Union and to construct a 
new Confederacy, whose ‘ corner-stone”’ was Slavery. A Consti- 
tution was adopted, which declared in these words: (1.) ‘ No 
law denying or impairing the right of property in negro slaves 
shall be passed ;”? and (2.) ‘in all territory, actual or acquired, 
the institution of Negro Slavery, as it now exists in the Confederate 
States, shall be recognized and protected by Congress and the 
Territorial Government.” Do not start.. These are the authentic 
words of the text. You will find them in the Constitution. 

Such was the unalterable fabric of the new Government. Nor 
was there any doubt or hesitation in proclaiming its distinctive 
character. Its Vice-President, Mr. Stephens, who thus far had 
been remarked for his moderation on Slavery, as if smitten with 
diabolic light, undertook to explain and vindicate the Magna Carta 
just adopted. His words are already familiar; but they cannot 
be omitted in an accurate statement of the case. ‘ The new 
Constitution,” he said, “ has put at rest forever all the agitating 
questions relating to our peculiar institution, African Slvery, as 
it exists among us,” which he proceeds to declare “ was the 
immediate cause of the late rupture and present revolution.” 
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The Vice-President then announced unequivocally the change 
that had taken place. Admitting that “it was the prevailing 
idea of the leading statesmen at the foundation of the Old Consti- 
tution that the enslavement of the African was wrong in principle, 
socially, morally and politically, and that it was a violation of the 
laws of nature,’ he denounces this idea as ‘ fundamentally 
wrong,” and proclaims the new government as “ founded upon 
exactly the opposite idea.” There was no disguise. * Its founda- 
tions,” he avows, “ are laid, its corner-sione rests upon the great 
truth, that the negro is not equal to the white man; that Slavery, 
subordination to the superior race, is his natural and normal condi- 
tion.” Not content with exhibiting the untried foundation, he 
boastfully claims for the new government the priority of invention. 
* Our new Government,” he vaunts, * is the first in the history of 
the world based upon this great physical, philosophical and moral 
truth. This stone which was rejected by the first builders is 
become the chief stone of the corner.” And then, as if priority of 
invention were not enough, he proceeds to claim for the new 
Government future supremacy, saying that it is already “a growing 
power, which if true to itself, its destiny and its high mission, will 
become the controlling power upon this continent.” 

Since Satan first declared the “corner-stone” of his new 
government and openly denounced the Almighty throne, there 
has been no blasphemy of equal audacity. In human history 
nothing but itself can be its parallel. Here was the gauntlet 
thrown down to Heaven and Earth, while a disgusting Barbarism 
was proclaimed as the new Civilization. Two years have already 
passed, but, as the Rebellion began, so it is now. A Governor of 
South Carolina in a message to the Legislature as late as 8d 
April, 1863, took. up the boastful strain and congratulated the 
Rebel Slave-mongers that they were “a refined, cultivated and 
enlightened people,’ and that the new Government was “ the 
finest type that the world ever beheld.” God save the mark! 
And a leading journal, more than any other the organ of the 
Slave-mongers, has uttered the original vaunt with more than the 
original brutality. After dwelling on “the grand career and 
lofty destiny” before the new Government, the Richmond 
Examiner of 28th May, 1863, proceeds as follows; ** Would that 
all of us understood and laid to heart the true nature of that 
career and that destiny and the responsibility it imposes. The 
establishment of the Confederacy is, verily, a distinct reaction 
against the whole course of the mistaken civilization of the age. 
For Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, we have deliberately 
substituted Slavery, Subordination and Government. Reverently 
we feel that our Confederacy is a God-sent missionary to the 
nations with great truths to preach. We must speak thus boldly ; 
but whoso hath ears to hear let him hear.” 1t is this God-sent 
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missionary to the nations, which it is now proposed to welcome at 
the household hearth of the civilized world. 

Unhappily there are old nations, still tolerating Slavery, already 
in the Family ; but now, for the first time in history a new nation 
claims admission there, which not only tolerates Slavery, but, 
exulting in its shame, strives to reverse the judgment of mankind 
against “this outrage, and to make it a chief support and glory, 
so that all Recognition of the new Power will be the Recognition 
of a sacrilegious pretension, 


‘¢ With one vast blood-stone for the mighty base.” + |- 


) Elsewhere Slavery has been an accident; here it is the prin- 
) ciple. Elsewhere it has been an instrument only; here it is the 
inspiration. Elsewhere it has been kept back in a becoming 
modesty; here it is pushed forward in all its brutish nakedness. 
Elsewhere it has claimed nothing but liberty to live; here it 
claims liberty to rule with unbounded empire at home and 
: abroad. Look at this candidate Power as you will, in its 
whole continued existence, from its Alpha to its Omega, and it 
is nothing but Slavery! Its origin is Slavery; its main-spring is 
Slavery ; its object is Slavery. Wherever it appears, whatever it 
does, whatever form it takes, it is Slavery alone and nothing else, 
so that, with the contrition of Satan, it might cry out, 





Me miserable! which way shall T fly 
Infinite wrath and infinite despair ? 
Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell. 


The Rebellion is Slavery in arms; Slavery on horse-back ; 
Slavery on foot; Slavery raging on the battle-field; Slavery 
raging on the quarter-deck, robbing, destroying, burning, killing, 
in order to uphold this candidate Power. Its Jegislation is 
simply Slavery in statutes; Slavery in chapters; Slavery in 
sections—with an enacting clause. Its Diplomacy is Slavery in 
pretended ambassadors ; Slavery in cunning letters; Slavery in 
cozening promises; Slavery in persistent negotiations—all to 
secure for the candidate Power its much desired welcome. 
Say what you will; try to avoid it if you can; you are com- 
pelled to admit that the candidate Power is nothing else 
than organized Slavery, which now in its madness—sur- 
rounded by its criminal clan, and led by its felon chieftains— 
braves the civilization of the age. Any Recognition of Slavery is 
bad enough. But this will be a Recognition of Slavery with 
welcome and benediction, imparting to it new consideration and 
respectability, and worse still, securing to it mew opportunity and 
foothold for the supremacy which it openly proclaims. 

In ancient days the candidate was robed in white, while at the 
Capitol and in the Forum, he canvassed the people for their votes. 
The candidate Nation, which is not ashamed of Slavery, should 
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be robed in black, while it conducts its great canvass and asks 
the votes of the Christian Powers.  Wung be the heavens with 
black, yield day to night,’ as the outrage proceeds; for the 
candidate gravely asks the international Recognition of the 
claim to hold property in man; to sell the wife away from the 
husband ; to sell the child away from the parent; to shut the 
gates of knowledge; to appropriate all the fruits of another’s 
labor. And yet the candidate proceeds in his canvass—although 
all history declares that Slavery is essentially barbarous, and 
that whatever it touches it changes to itself; that it barba- 
rizes laws; barbarizes business; barbarizes manners; barbarizes 
social life, and makes the people who cherish it barbarians. And 
still the candidate proceeds—although it is known to the Christian 
Powers that the partisans of Slavery are naturally “ filibusters,” 
always apt for lawless incursions and for robbery; that, during 
latter years, under their instigation and to advance their preten- 
sions, expeditions, identical in motive with the present Mebellion, 
were Ict loose in the Gulf of Mexico, twice against Cuba, and 
twice also against Nicaragua, breaking the peace of the United 
States and threatening the repose of the world, so that Lopez 
and Walker were the predecessors of Beauregard and Jefferson 
Davis. And yet the candidate proceeds—although it is obvious 
that the Recognition which is urged, will be nothing less than a 
solemn sanction by the Christian Powers of Slavery everywhere 
throughout the new jurisdiction, whether on land or sea, so that 
every ship, which is a part of the floating territory, will be Slave 
Territory. And yet with the phantasy that man can hold property 
in man shooting from his lips; with the shackle and lash in his 
hands ; with Barbarism on his forehead ; with Filibusterism in his 
recorded life; and with Slavery flying in his flag wherever it 
floats on land or sea; the candidate clamors for Christian Recog- 
nition. It is sad to think that there has been delay in repelling 
the insufferable canvass. * Is thy servant a dog that he should do 
this thing?” It is not necessary to be a Christian ; it is sufficient 
to be aman—in order to detest and combat such an accursed 
pretension. 

If the Recognition of a de facto Power was a duty imposed 
upon other nations by International Law, there would be no 
opportunity for objections founded on principle or policy. But 
there is no such duty. International Law leaves to each nation, 
precisely as the municipal law leaves to each citizen, what com- 
pany to keep or what copartnership to form. No company and 
no copartnership can be forced uponanation. It is all a question 
of free choice and acceptance. International Law on this head 
is like the Constitution of the United States, which declares: 
“* New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union.” 
Not must but may; it being in the discretion of Congress to 
determine whether the State shall be admitted. Accordingly, in 
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the exercise of this discretion, Congress for a long time refused 
to admit Missouri as a Slave State. And now the old Missouri 
Question, in amore outrageous form, ona grander theatre, “ with 
monarchs to behold the swelling scene,”—is presented to the Chris- 
tian Powers of the world. If it were right to exclude Missouri, 
having a few slaves only and regarding Slavery merely as a 
temporary condition, it must be right to exclude a pretended 
nation, which not only boasts its millions of slaves, but passion- 
ately proclaims the perpetuity and propagation of slavery as the 
cause and object of its separate existence. 

Practical statesmen have always treated the question of Recog- 
nition as one of policy—to be determined on the facts of the 
case—even where the Power was de facto established; as 
appears amply in the debates of the British Parliament on 
the Recognition of Spanish America. If we go behind the 
practical statesmen and consult the earliest oracles of Interna- 
tional Law, we shall find that, according to their most approved 
words, not only may Recognition be refused, but there are 
considerations of duty this way which cannot be evaded. It is 
not enough that a pretender has the form of a Commonwealth. 
‘ A people,” says Cicero, in a definition copied by most jurists, 
“is not every body of men howsoever congregated, buta gathered 
multitude, associated under the sanction of justice and for the 
common good.” —Juris consensu et utilitalis communione sociatus. 
(De Repub. Lib. i., 25.) And again he goes so far as to say, in 
the Republic, “when the king is unjust, or the aristocracy, or 
the people itself, the Commonwealth is not vicious but null.” Of 
course a Commonwealth that was null would not be recognized. 
But Grotius, who speaks always with the magistral voice of learning 
and genius, has given the just conclusion, when he presents the 
distinction between a body of men, who being already a Recog- 
nized Commonwealth, are guilty of systematic crime, as, for 
instance, of piracy, and another body of men, who, not yet Recog- 
nized as a@ Commonwealth, are banded together for the sake of 
systematic crime—sceleris causd@ coeunt. (De Jure Belli,ac Pacis, 
Lib. iii., cap. 8, § 2.) The latter, by a happy discrimination, he 
places beyond the pale of honor or fellowship; nam hi criminis 
causé sociantuy. But when before in all history, have creatures, 
wearing the human form, proclaimed the criminal principle of 
their association, with the audacity of our Slave-mongers ? 

It might be argued, on grounds of reason and authority even, 
that the declared principle of the pretended Power, was a violation 
of International Law. Eminent magistrates have solemnly ruled, 
that, in the development of civilization, the slave-trade has 
become illegal, by a law higher than any statute. Sir William 
Grant, one of the ornaments of the British bench, whose elegant 
mind was governed always by practical sense, adjudged that ‘ this 
trade cannot, abstractedly speaking, have any legitimate existence,” 
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(Amedie, 2 Acton R. 240); and our own great authority, Mr. 
Justice Story, in a remarkable judgment, declared himself con- 
strained “to consider the trade against the universal law of 
sociely.” (La Jeune Eugenie, 2 Mason R. 451.) But the argu- 
ments which are strong against any Recognition of the slave- 
trade, are strong also against any Recognition of Slavery itself. 

It is not, however, necessary, in the determination of present 
duty, to assume that Slavery, or the slave-trade, is positively for- 
bidden by existing International Law. It is enough to show, 
that according to the spirit of that sovereign law which * sits 
empress, crowning good, repressing ill,” and according also to 
those commanding principles of justice and humanity, which 
cannot be set at naught without a shock to human nature itself, 
so foul a wrong as Slavery can receive no voluntary support fiom 
the Commonwealth of Nations. It is not a question of law but 
a question of Morality. The Rule of Law is sometimes less com- 
prehensive than the Rule of Morality, so that the latter may 
positively condemn what the former silently tolerates. But within 
its own domain the Rule of Morality cannot be less authoritative 
than the Rule of Law itself. It is, indeed, nothing less than the 
Law of Nature and also the Law of God. If we listen to a 
Heathen teacher we shall confess its binding power. ‘ Law,” 
says Cicero, “is the highest reason implanted in nature, which 
prescribes those things which ought to be done, and forbids the 
contrary.” —( De Legibus, Lib. i., cap. 5.) This law is an essential 
part of International Law, as is also Christianity itself, and, 
where treaties fail and usage is silent,gt is the only law between 
nations. Jurists of all ages and countries have delighted to 
acknowledge its authority, if it spoke only in the still small voice 
of conscience. A-celebrated professor of Germany in our own 
day, Savigny, whose name is honored by the students of juris- 
prudence everywhere, touches upon this monitor of nations, when 
he declares that ‘there may exist between different nations a 
common consciousness of Right similar to that which engenders 
the Positive Law of particular nations.” —( System des heutigen 
Rémischen Rechts, L. vii., cap 11, §11.) But this common con- 
sciousness of right is identical with that law, which, according to 
Cicero, is “ the highest reason implanted in nature.” Such is 
the Rule of Morality. 

The Rule of Morality differs from the Rule of Law in this 
respect: that the furmer finds its support in the human con- 
science ; the latter in the sanctions of public force. But moral 
power prevails with a good man as much as if it were physical. I 
know no different rule for a good nation than for a good man. 
Iam sure that a good nation will not do what a good man would 
scorn to do. 

dsut there is a rule of prudence superadded to the Rule of 
Morality. Grotius in discussing treaties does not forget the 
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wisdom of Solomon, who, in not a few places, warns against 
fellowship with the wicked, although he adds, that these were 
maxims of prudence and not of law.—(Lib. ii., cap. 15, § 9.) 
And he reminds us of the saying of Alexander, “ that those 
grievously offend who enter the service of Barbarians.” (bid, 
§ 11.) But better still are the ‘words of the wise historian of 
classical antiquity, who enjuins upon a Commonwealth the duty of 
considering carefully, when sued for assistance, ** whether what is 
sought is sufficiently pious, safe, glorious, or on the other hand 
unbecoming ;”>—(Sallust Fragm., iv. 2.) and also those words 
of Scripture which after rebuking an alliance with Ahab, ask with 
scorn, * Shouldst thou help the ungodly?” (2 Chron., xiv. 2.) 

Ifthe claim for Recognition be brought to the touch-stone of 
these principles, it will be easy to decide it. 


Vain is it to urge the Practice of Nations in its behalf. Never 
before in history has such a candidacy been put forward in the 
name of Slavery; and the terrible outrage is aggravated by the 
Christian light which surrounds it. This is not the age of dark- 
ness. But even in the Dark Ages, when the Slave-mongers of 
Algiers * had reduced themselves to a government or state,”’ the 
renowned Louis 1X. “ treated them as a nest of wasps.” (1 Phil- 
limore, p. 80.) Afterwards but slowly they obtained “ the rights 
of legation ” and * the reputation of a government;” but at last, 
weary of their criminal pretensions, the aroused vengeance of 
Great Britain and France blotted out this Power from the list of 
nations. Louis X1., who hgs been described as * the sovereign 
who best understood his interest,” indignant at Richard III. of 
England, who had murdered two infarts in the tower, and usurped 
the crown, sent back his ambassadors without holding any inter- 
course withthem. Thisis asuggestive precedent ; for the parricide 
usurper of England had never murdered so many infants, or 
usurped so muchas the pretended Slave Power, which is strangely 
tolerated by the sagacious sovereign who sits on the throne of 
Louis XI. But it is not necessary to go so far in history ; nor 
to dweli on the practice of nations in withholding or conceding 
Recognition. The whole matter is stated by Burke with his 
customary power: 


“Tn the case of a divided kingdom by the Law of Nations, Great Britain, 
like every other Power, is free to take any part she pleases. She may 
decline, with more or less formality, according to her discretion, to acknowl- 
edge this new system; or she may recognize it as a government de facto, 
setting aside all discussion of its original legality, and considering the 
ancient monarchy as at an end. The Law of Nations leaves our court 
open to its choice. The declaration of a new species of government on new 
principles is a real crisis in the politics of Europe.” (Thoughts on French 
Affairs, 1791.) 
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Another eloquent publicist, Sir James Mackintosh, while urging 
on Parliament the Recognition of Spanish America, says, * The 
reception of a new State into the society of civilized nations by 
those acts which amount to recognition is a proceeding, which, as 
it has no legal character, is purely of a moral nature ;” and he 
proceeds to argue that since England is “ the only anciently free 
State in the world, for her to refuse her moral aid to communities 
struggling for liberty, is an act of unnatural harshness.” (Mack- 
intosh’s Works, Vol. iii. p. 438.) Thus does he vindicate Recog- 
nition for the sake of Freedom. How truly he would have 
repelled any Recognition for the sake of Slavery, let his life 
testify. 

But, perhaps, no better testimony to the practice of nations can 
be found than in the words of Vattel, whose work, presenting the 
subject in a familiar form, has done more, during the last century, 
to fashion opinion on the Law of Nations than any other authority. 
Here it is briefly :— 


“Tf there be any nation that makes an open profession of trampling justice 
under foot, of despising and violating the right of others, whenever it finds 
an opportunity, the interest of human society will authorize all others to 
humble and chastise it.” (ook ii., cap. 4, § 70.) “ To form and support 
an unjust pretension is to do an injury not only to him who is interested in 
this pretension, but to mock at justice in general and to injure all nations.” 
(Ihid.) “ He who assists an odious tyrant—he who declares for an unjust 
and rebellious people—violates his daty.” (bid, § 56.) “ As to those 
monsters, who under the title of sovereigns, render themselves the scourges 
and horror of the human race, they are savage beasts, whom every brave 
man may justly exterminate from the face of the earth.” (/béd.) * But if 
the maxims of a religion tend to establish it by violence and to oppress all 
those who will not embrace it, the law of nature forbids us to favor that 
rcligion or to contract any unnecessary alliance with its inhuman followers, 
and the common safety of mankind invites them rather to enter into an 
alliance against such a people; to repress such outrageous fanatics, who 
disturb the public repose and threaten all nations.” (Ibid, Book ii., cap. 12, 


§ 162.) 


Vainly do you urge this Recognition on any principle of the 
Comity of Nations. This is an expansive term into which enters 
much of the refinements, amenities and hospitalities of Civiliza- 
tion, and also something of the obligations of moral duty. But 
where an act is prejudicial to national interests or contrary to 
national policy or questionable in morals, it cannot be commended 
by any considerations of courtesy. There is a paramount duty 
which must not be betrayed by a kiss. For the sake of Comity, acts 
of good will and friendship not required by law are performed 
between nations; but an English Court has authoritatively 
declared that this principle cannot prevail * where it violates the 


law of our own country, the Law of Nature or the Law of God ;” 
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and on this adamantine ground it was decided, that an American 
slave, who had found shelter on board of a British man-of-war, 
could not be recognized as a slave. (forbes v. Cochrane, 2 Barn. 
and Cres., R. 448.) But the same principle would prevail against 
the Recognition of a new Slave Nation. 

Vainly do you urge this Recognition on any reason of Peace. 
There can be no peace founded on injustice; and any Recognition 
is an injustice which will cry aloud resounding through the 
universe. You may seem to have peace; but it will be only a 
smothered war, destined to break forth in war more direful than 
before. 

Thus is every argument for Recognition repelled, whether it be 
under the sounding words, Practice of Nations—Comity of Nations 
—or Peace. There is nothing in Practice, nothing in Comity, 
nothing in Peace, which is not against any such shameful. sur- 
render. 

But applying the principles which have been already set 
forth ; — assuming what cannot be denied, — that every Power is 
free to refuse Recognition ; assuming that it is not every body of 
men that can be considered a Commonwealth, but only * those 
associated under the sanction of justice and for the common good ;” 
thatmen “ banded together for the sake of systematic crime” can- 
not be considered a Commonwealth ;—assuming that every member 
of the Family of Nations will surely obey the Rule of Morality; 
that it will * shun fellowship with the wicked ;”’ that it will not 
‘‘enter into the service of Barbarians ;” that it will avoid what is 
“unbecoming” and do that only which is ** pious, safe and 
glorious;” and that above all things it will not enter into an 
alliance ** to help the ungodly ;” assuming these things— every 
such member must reject with indignation a new pretension whose 
declared principle of association is so essentially wicked. Here 
there can be no question. The case is plain; nor is any language 
of contumely or scorn too strong to express the irrepressible 
repugnance to such a pretension, which, like vice, ‘to be hated 
needs only to be seen.” Surely there can be no Christian Power 
which will not leap to expose it, saying with irresistible voice: 
(1.) No new sanction of Slavery. (2.) No new quickening of 
Slavery in its active and aggressive Barbarism. (3.) No new 
encouragement to the “ filibusters ” engendered by Slavery. (4.) 
No new creation of Slave territory. (5.) No new creation of a 
Slave Navy. (6.) Ivo new Slave Nation. (7.) No installation 
of Slavery as a new Civilization. But all this Litany will fail, if 
Recognition prevails —from which Good Lord deliver us! Nor 
will this be the end of the evil. 

Slavery, through the new Power, will take its place in the 
Parliament of mankind, with all the immunities of an Indepen- 
dent Nation, ready always to uphold and advance itself, and 
organized as an unrelenting Propaganda of the new Faith. A 
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Power, having its inspiration in such a Barbarism, must be essen- 
tially barbarous ; founded on the asserted right to whip women 
and to sell children, it must assume a character of disgusting 
hardihood, and, openly professing a determination to revolutionize 
the Public Opinion of the world, it must be in open schism with 
Civilization itself, so that all its influences will be wild, savage, 
brutal, and all its offspring kindred in character. 


Pard genders pard; from tigers tigers spring ; 
No dove is hatched beneath the vulture’s wing. 


Such’a Power, from its very nature, must be Despotism at home 
‘*tempered only by assassination,” with cotton-fields instead of 
Siberia, while abroad it must be aggressive, dangerous and revolt- 
ing, in itself a Magnum Latrocinium, whose fellowship can have 
nothing but “ the filthiness of Evil,” and whose very existence will 
bean intolerable nuisance. When Dante, in the vindictive judgment 
which he hurled against his own Florence, called it bordello, he 
did not use a term too strong for the mighty House of Ill Fame 
which the Christian Powers are now asked for the first time to 
license. Such must be the character of the new Power. But 
though only a recent wrong, and pleading no prescription, the 
illimitable audacity of its nature will hesitate at nothing; nor is 
there any thing offensive or detestable which it will not absorb 
into itself. It will be an Ishmael with its hand against every man. 
It will be a brood of Harpies defiling all which it cannot steal. 
It will be the one-eyed Cyclop of nations, seeing only through 
Slavery, spurning all as fools who do not see likewise, and bellow- 
ing forth in savage egotism : 


Know then, we Cyclops are a race above 

Those air-bred people and their goat-nursed Jove ; 
And learn our power proceeds with thee and thine 
Not as Jove wills, but as ourselves incline. 


Or worse still, it will be the soulless monster of Frankenstein—the 
wretched creation of mortal science without God—endowed with 
life and nothing else—forever raging madly, the scandal to human- 
ity—powerful only for evil—whose destruction will be essential to 
the peace of the world. 

Who can welcome such a creation? Who can consort with it ? 


_ There is something loathsome in the idea. There is contamina- 


tion even in the thought. If you live with the lame, says the ancient 
proverb, you will learn to limp ; if you keep in the kitchen you will 
smell of smoke ; if you touch pitch you will be defiled. But what 
lameness so pitiful as that of this pretended Power ; what smoke so 
foul as its breath; what pitch so defiling as its touch? It is an 
Oriental saying that a cistern of rose-water will become impure, 
if a dog be dropt into it; but a continent of rose-water with 
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Rebel Slave-mongers would be changed into a vulgar puddle. 
Imagine, if you please, whatever is most disgusting, and this 
pretended Power is more disgusting still. Naturalists report 
that the pike will swallow any thing except the toad; but this it 
cannot do. The experiment has been tried, and, though this fish, 
in its unhesitating voracity, always gulps whatever is thrown to 
it, yet invariably it spews this nuisance from its throat. But our 
Slave-monger pretension is worse than the toad; and yet there 
are Foreign Nations which, instead of spewing it forth, are already 
turning it like a precious morsel on the tongue. 

But there is yet another ground on which I make this appeal. 
It isa part of the triumphs of Civilization, that no Nation can 
act for itself alone. Whatever it does for good or for evil, 
affects all the rest. Therefore a Nation cannot forget its obli- 
gations to others. Especially does International Law, when 
it declares the absolute Equality of Independent Nations, 
cast upon all Nations the duty of considering well how this 
privilege shall be bestowed, so that the welfare of all may be 
best upheld. But the whole Family of Nations would be 
degraded by admitting this new pretension to any tuleration, much 
less to any equality. There can be no reason for such admission ; 
for it can bring nothing to the general weal. Civil society is 
created for safety and tranquillity. Nations come together and 
fraternize for the common good. But this hateful pretension can 
do nothing but evil for civil society at home or for nations in their 
relations with each other. It can show no title to Recognition ; 
no passport for its travels; no old creation. It is all new; and 
here let me borrow the language of Burke on another occasion ; 
“It is not anew Power of an old kind. Jt is anew Power of a 
new species. When such a questionable shape is to be admitted 
for the first time into the brotherhood of Christendom, it is not 
a mere matter of idle curiosity to consider how far it is in its 
nature alliable with the rest.” (MRegicide Peace, 2d Letter.) 
The greatest of corporations is a nation; the sublimest of all 
associations is that which is composed of nations, independent 
and equal, knit together in the bonds of peaceful Fraternity as 
the great Christian Commonwealth. The Slave-mongers may be 
a corporation in fact; but no such corporation can find a place in 
that sublin‘e Commonwealth. As well admit the Thugs, whose 
first article of faith is to kill a stranger—or the Buccaneers, those 
old “ brothers of the coast,” who plundered on the sea—or better 
still revive the old Kingdom of the Assassins, where the king was 
an assassin, surrounded by counsellors and generals who were 
assassins, and all his subjects were assassins. Or yet again better 
at once and openly recognize Anti-Christ, who is the supreme and 
highest impersonation of the Slave-Power. 

Amidst the general degradation ti.at would follow such an 
obeisance to Slavery, there are two Christian Powers that would 
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appear insad and shameful eminence. I refer to Great Britain— 
the declared “ protectress of the African race,””—and to France, the 
declared champion of * ideas,”’—who, from the very largess of their 
pledges, are so situated, that they cannot desert the good old 
cause and turn their faces against civilization without a criminal 
tergiversation, which no mountain of diplomacy can cover. 
Where then would be British devotion to the African race? 
Where then would be French devotion to ideas ?—Remem- 
bered only to point a tale and show how nations had fallen. 
Great Britain knows less than France of national vicissitudes ; 
but such an act of wrong would do something in its influence to 
equalize the conditions of these two nations. Better for the fast- 
anchored isle that it should be sunk beneath the sea, with its 
cathedrals, its castles, its fields of glory, Runnymede, West- 
minster Hall and the home of Shakspeare, than that it should do 
this thing. In other days England has valiantly striven against 
Slavery ; and now she proposes to surrender, at a moment when 
more can be done than ever before against the monster wherever 
it shows its head, for Slavery everywhere has its neck in this 
Rebellion. In other days France has valiantly striven for ideas ; 
and now she too proposes to surrender, although all that she has 
professed to have at heart is involved in the doom of Slavery, 
which a word from her might hasten beyond recall. But it is in 
England, more even than in France, that the strongest sentiment 
for Rebel Slave-mongers has been manifest, constituting a moral 
mania, Which menaces a pact and concordat with the Rebellion 
itself,—as when an early Pope, the head of the Christian Church, 
did not hesitate to execute a piratical convention with a pagan 
enemy of the Christian name. It only remains that the new 
coalition should be’signed, in order to consummate the unutterable 
degradation. It was the fate of Aidipus, in the saddest story of 
antiquity, to wed his own mother without knowing it; but 
England will wed the Slave-Power with full knowledge that the 
relation, if not incestuous, is vile. The contracting parties will 
be the Queen of England, and Jefferson Davis, once the patron of 
“repudiation,” now the chief of Rebel Slave-mongers. It will 
only remain for this virtuous Lady, whose pride it is to seck 
justice always, to bend in pitiful abjectness to receive as a pleni- 
potentiary at her Court the author of the Fugitive Slave Bill. 

A Slave-monger Power will take its seat at the great council- 
board, to jostle thrones and benches, while it overshadows 
Humanity. Its foul attorneys, reeking with Slavery, will have 
their letter of license, as the ambassadors of Slavery, to rove 
from court to court, over foreign carpets, poisoning that air which 
has been nobly pronounced too pure fora slave to breathe. Alas! 
for England, vowed a thousand times to the protection of the African 
race and knit perpetually by her best renown to this sacred 
loyalty, now plunging into adulterous honey-moon with Slavery— 
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recognizing the new and impious Protestantism against Liberty 
itself{—and wickedly becoming the Defender of the Faith even 
as professed by Rebel Slave-mongers. Alas! for England’s Queen 
—woman and mother—carried off from the cause of Wilberforce 
aud Clarkson to sink into unseemly dalliance with the scourgers 
of women and the auctioneers of children; for a ‘ stain,” deeper 
‘than that which aroused the anguish of Maria Theresa, is settling 
upon her reign. Alas! for that Royal Consort, humane and 
great, whose dying voice was given to assuage the temper of that 
ministerial despatch by which, in an evil hour, England was made 
to strike hands with Rebel Slave-mongers ; for the councillor is 
needed now to save the land which he adorned from an act of 
inexpiable shame. 

And for all this sickening immorality I hear but one declared 
apology. Itis said that the Union permitted and still permits 
Slavery ; therefore Foreign Nations may recognize Rebel Slave- 
mongers as a new Power. But here is the precise question. 
England is still in diplomatic relations with Spain, and was only 
a short time ago in diplomatic relations with Brazil, both per- 
mitting Slavery; but these two Powers are not new; they are 
already established ; there is no question of their Recognition ; 
nor do they pretend to found empire on Slavery. There is no 
reason in any relations with them why a new Power, with Slavery 
as its declared “ corner-stone,”’ whose gospel is Slavery and whose 
evangelists are Slave-mongers, should be recognized in the Family 
of Nations. If Ireland were in triumphant rebellion against the 
British Queen, complaining of rights denied, it would be our duty 
to recognize her as an Independent Power; but if Ireland 
rebelled, with the declared object of establishing a new Power, 
which should be nothing less than a giant felony and a nuisance 
to the world, then it would be our duty to spurn the infamous 
pretension, and no triumph of the Rebellion could change this 
plain and irresistible necessity. And yet, in the face of this com- 
manding rule, we are told to expect the Recognition of Rebel 
Slave-mongers. 

But an aroused Public Opinion, “ the world’s collected will” 
and returning reason in England and France will see to it that 
Civilization is saved from this shock and the nations themselves 
from the tetrible retribution which sooner or later must surely 
attend it. No Power can afford to lift itself before mankind and 
openly vote a new and untrammelled charter to injustice and 
cruelty. God is an unsleeping avenger; nor can armies, fleets, 
bulwarks or “towers along the steep” prevail against his mighty 
anger. There is but one word which the Christian Powers can utter 
to any application for this unholy Recognition. It is simply and 
austerely ‘ No,” with an emphasis that shall silence argument 
and extinguish hope itself. And this Proclamation should go 
forth swiftly. Every moment of hesitation is a moment of apos- 
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tacy, casting its lengthening shadow of dishonor. Not to dis- 
courage is to encourage; not to blast is to bless. Let this simple 
word be uttered and Slavery will shrink away with a mark on its 
forehead, like Cain—a perpetual vagabond—without welcome or 
fellowship, so that it can only die. Let this simple word be 
uttered and the audacious Slave-Power will be no better than the 
Flying Dutchman, that famous craft, which, darkened by piracy 
and murder, was doomed to a perpetual cruise, unable to enter a 
port ; 
- Faint and despairing in their watery bier, 

To every friendly shore the sailors steer ; 

Repelled from port to port they sue in vain, 

And track with slow, unsteady sail the main, 

Unblest of God and man! ‘Till time shall end 

Its view strange horror to the storm shall lend. 


[V.] 
No Concession OF OCEAN BELLIGERENCY WITHOUT A PRIZE 
CouRT ;—ESPECIALLY TO REBEL SLAVE—MONGERS. 


Too much have I spoken for your patience, if not enough for 
the cause. But there is yet another topic which I have reserved 
to the last, because logically it belongs there, or at least it can be 
best considered in the gathered light of the previous discussion. 
Its immediate, practical interest is great. I refer to the conces- 
sion of Belligerent Rights, being the first stage to Independence. 
Great Britain led the way in acknowledging the embryo gov- 
ernment of Rebel Slave-mongers as Belligerents on sea as well as 
on land, and, by a Proclamation of the Queen, declared her 
neutrality between the two parties, thus lifting the embryo gov- 
ernment of Rebel Slave-mongers, which was nothing else than 
organized and aggressive Slavery, to an Equality on sea as well 
as on land with its ancient ally, the National Government. Here 
was a blunder if not a crime—not merely in the alacrity with 
which it was done but in doing it at all. 1t was followed imme- 
diately by France, and then by Spain, Holland and Brazil. The 
concession of Belligerent Rights on land was only a name and 
nothing more ; therefore I say nothing about it. But the conces- 
sion of Belligerent Rights on the Oceanis of a widely different 
character, and the two reasons against the Recognition of the 
independence of the embryo government are applicable also to 
this concession. irst, The embryo government has no maritime 
or naval Belligerent Rights, de facto; and secondly, an embryo 
government of Rebel Slave-mongers cannot have the character de 
facto which would justify the concession of maritime or naval 
Belligerency; so that could the concession be vindicated on 
the first ground, it must fail on the second. 


The concession of Ocean Deiligerency is a Letter of License 
from the consenting Powers to every Slave-monger cruiser, or 
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rather it is the countersign of these Powers to fhe commission of 
every such cruiser. Without such countersign the Slave-monger 
cruiser would be an outlaw, with no right to enter a single foreign 
port. The declaration of Belligerency gives to him legal compe- 
tency and admits him to testify by flag and arms. Without such 
competency he could have no flag, and no right to bear arms on 
the ocean. Burke sententiously describes it as an “ intermediate 
Treaty which puts rebels in possession of the Law of Nations.” 
And this is plainly true. 

The magnitude of this concession may be seen in three aspects ; 
Jirst, in the immunities which it confers; putting an embryo 
government of Rebel Slave-mongers on an equality with established 
governments, making its cruisers lawful instead of piratical, 
and opening to them boundless facilities at sea and in port, so that 
they may obtain supplies and even hospitality. Secondly, in the 
degradation that it fastens upon the National Government, which 
is condemned to sce its ships treated on an equality with the ships 
of Rebel Slave-mongers, and also the just rule of “ neutrality ” 
between Belligereit Powers called in to fetter its activity against a 
giant felony. Aud third/y, it may be seen in the disturbance to 
commerce which it sanctions, by letting loose lawless sea-rovers, 
armed with Belligerent Rights—including the right of search 
—whose natural recklessness is left unbridled, and without 
any remedy even from diplomatic intercourse. The ocean is a 
common highway; but on this account it is for the interest of all 
who share it, that it should not be disturbed by predatory 
hostilities. Such a concession should be made with the greatest 
caution, and then, only under the necessity of the case, on the 
overwhelming authority of the fact; for, from beginning to end, 
it is simply a question of fact, absolutely dependent on those 
conditions and prerequisites without which Ocean Belligerency 
cannot exist. 

As a general rule, Belligerent Rights are conceded only where 
a rebel government, or contending party in a civil war, has 
acquired such form and body, that, for the time being, within 
certain limits, it is sovercign de facto, so far at least as to 
command troops and to administer justice. The concession of 
Belligerency is the Recognition of such limited sovereignty, which 
bears the same relation to acknowledged Independence as gristle 
bears to bone. It is obvious that such sovereignty may exist 
de facto on land without existing de facto on the ocean. It may 


prevail in armies and yet fail in navies. In short the fact may 
be one way on land, and the other way on the ocean; nor can it 
be inferred on the ocean simply from its existence on the land. 
Since every such concession is adverse to the original government, 
aud is made only under the necessity of the case, it must be 
carefully limited to the actual fact. Indeed, Mr. Canning, who 
has shed so much light on these topics, openly took the ground 
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that “ Belligerency is not so much a principle as @ fact.” And 
the question then arises, whether the Rebel Slave-mongers have 
acquired such de faclo sovereignty on the ocean as entitles them 
to Ocean Belligerent rights. 

There are at least two ‘ facts” which are patent to all, first, 
that the Rebel Slave-mongers have not a single port into which 
even legal cruisers can take their prizes-for adjudication ; and 
secondly, that the ships which now presume to exercise Ocean 
Belligerent rights in their name—constituting the Rebel Slave- 
monger navy, which a member of the British Cabinet said was 
“to be created ”’—were all “created” in England, which is the 
naval base from which they sally forth on their predatory cruise 
without once entering a port of their own pretended Government. 

These two “facts” are different in character. The first 
attaches absolutely to the pretended Power, rendering it incom- 
petent to exercise Belligerent jurisdiction on the ocean. The 
second attaches to the individual ships, rendering them piratical. 
But these simple and unquestionable “ facts ” are the key to unlock 
the present question 

From the reason of the case, there can be no Ocean Belligerent 
without a port into which it can take its prizes. Any other rule 
would be absurd. It will not be enough to sail the sea, like 
the Flying Dutchman; the Ocean Belligerent must be able to 
touch the land and that land its own. This proceeds on the idea 
of civilized warfare, that something more than naked force is 
essential to the completeness of a capture. According to the 
earlier rule, transmutation of property was accomplished by the 
** pernoctation”’ of the captured ship within the port of the 
Belligerent, or as it was called, deductio infra presidia. As early 
as 1414, under Henry V., of England, there was an Act of Par- 
liament, requiring privateers to bring their prizes into a port of 
the kingdom, and to make a declaration thereof to a proper officer, 
before undertaking to dispose of them. (Runnington’s Statutes, 
Vol. i., p. 491.) But the modern rule interposes an additional 
check upon lawless violence by requiring the condemnation of a 
competent court. This rule, which is among the most authori- 
tative of the British Admiralty, will be found in the famous 
letter of Sir William Scott and Sir John Nichol, addressed to 
Jolin Jay, as follows; ‘ Before the ship or goods can be disposed 
of by the captors, there must be a regular judicial proceeding, 
wherein both parties may be heard and condemnation therefrom 
as Prize in a Court of Admiralty, judging by the Law of Nations 
and Treaties.” This is explicit. But this rule is French as well 
as English. Indeed it is a part of International Law. A seizure 
is regarded merely as a preliminary act, which does not divest the 
property, though it paralyzes the right of the proprietor. A 
subsequent act of condemnation, by a competent tribunal, is nec- 
essary to determine if the seizure is valid. The question is 
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compendiously called prize or no prize. Where the property of 
neutrals is involved this requirement becomes of absolute import- 
tance. In conceding Belligerency, all the customary belligerant 
rights with regard to neutrals are conceded also, so that the 
concession puts in jeopardy neutral commerce. But without 
dwelling on this point, I content myself with the authority of two 
recent French writers. M. Hautefeuille, in his elaborate work, 
says “ the cruiser is not recognized as the proprietor of the objects 
seized, but he ts held to bring them before the tribunal and obtain 
a sentence declaring them to be prize.” (Hautefeuille, Des 
Droits et des Devoirs des Nations neutres, Vol. iii., p. 299, 323, 
852.) And a later writer, M. Eugene Cauchy, whose work has 
appeared since our war began, says, *“* A usage, which evidently 
has its source in natural equity, requires that, before proceeding 
to divide the booty, there should be an inquiry as to the regularity 
of the prize; and to this end, every prize taken from an enemy 
should be carried before the judge established by the sovereign 
of the captor.” (Cauchy, Droit Maritime International, Vol. i., 
p- 65, 66. But if the Power, calling itself Belligerent, cannot 
comply with this condition; if it has no port into which it can 
bring the captured ship, and no court, according to the require- 
ment of the British Admiralty, with “ a regular judicial proceeding 
wherein both parties may be heard,” it is clearly not in a situation 
to dispose of a ship or goods as prize. Whatever may be its force 
inother respects, it lacks a vital element of Ocean Belligerency. 
In that semi-sovereignty, which constitutes Belligerency on land, 
there must be a provision for the administration of justice, without 
which there is nothing but amob. In that same semi-sovercignty 
on the ocean there must be a similar provision. It will not be 
enough that there should be ships duly commissioned to take 
prizes, there must also be courts to try them; and the latter are 
not less important than the former. 

Lord Russell himself, who was so swift to make this concession, 
has been led to confess the necessity of Prize Courts on the part 
of Ocean Belligerents, and thus to expose the irrational character 
of his own work. Ina letter to the Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce, dated Ist January, 1862, occasioned by the destruction of 
British cargoes, the Minister says: ‘ The owners of any British 
property, not being contraband of war, on board a Federal vessel 
captured and destroyed by a Confederate vessel of war, may claim 
in a Confederate Prize Court compensation for destruction of such 
property.” (Wheaton’s Elements, Lawrence’s edit., p. 1024.) 
But if there be no Prize Court, then justice must fail; and with 
this failure tumbles in fact the whole wretched pretension of 
Ocean Belligerency—except in the galvanism of a Queen’s 
Proclamation, or a Cabinet concession. 

lf a cruiser may at any time burn prizes, it is only because of 
some exceptional exigency in a particular case, and not according 
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to any general rule. The general rule declares that there can be 
no right to take a prize, if there be no port into which it may be 
carried. The right of capture and the right of trial are the com- 
plements of each other—through which a harsh prerogative is 
supposed to be rounded into the proper form of civilized warfare. 
Therefore, every ship and cargo, burned by the captors, for the 
reason that they had no port, testifies that they are without that 
vital sovereignty on the ocean, which is needed in the exercise 
of Belligerent jurisdiction, and that they are not Ocean Belliger- 
ents in fact. Nay more; all these bonfires of the sea cry out 
against that Power, which by a precipitate concession of a false 
Belligerency furnished the torch. As well invest the rebellious 
rajahs of India, who have never tasted salt water, with this Ocean 
prerogative, so that they too may rob and burn; as well constitute 
land-locked Poland, now in arms for Independence, an Ocean 
Belligerent ; or enroll mountain Switzerland in the same class ; or 
join with Shakspeare in making inland Bohemia a country with 
hospitable ports on the ocean. 

To aggravate this concession of a false Belligerency, the ships are 
all built, rigged, armed and manned in Great Britain. It is out 
of British oak and British iron that they are constructed ; rigged 
with British ropes ; made formidable with British arms ; supplied 
with British gunners and navigated by British crews, so as to con- 
stitute in all respects a British naval expedition. British ports sup- 
ply the place of Rebel Slave-monger ports. British ports are open 
to them when their own are closed. British ports constitute their 
naval base of operations and supplies, furnishing every thing need- 
ful—except an officer—the ship’s papers—and acourt for the trial 
of the prizes—each of which is essential to the legality of the expe- 
dition. And yet these same ships, thus equipped in British ports 
and never touching a port of the pretended government in whose 
name they rob and burn,—being simply a rib taken out of the side 
of England and contributed to a Slave-monger Rebellion,—receive 
the further passport of Belligerency from the British Government 
when in fact the Belligerency does not exist. The whole proceed- 
ing, from the laying of the keel in a British dockyard to the 
bursting flames on the ocean, is a mockery of International Law 
and an insult to a friendly Power. 

The case is sometimes said to be new; but it is new only inas- 
much as no such “parricide” is provided against in express 
terms. It was not anticipated. But the principles which govern 
it are as old as justice and humanity, in the interests of which 
Belligerent Rights are said to be conceded. Here it isall reversed, 
and it is now apparent that, whatever may have been the motives 
of the British Government, Belligerent Rights have been conceded 
in the interests of injustice and inhumanity. Burning ships and 
scattered wrecks are the witnesses. If such a case is not con- 
demned by International Law, then has this law lost its virtue. 
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Call such cruisers by whatever polite term most pleases the ear, 
and you do not change their character with theirname. Without 
a home and without a legal character, they are mere gypsies of 
the sea, who by their criminal acts have become disturbers of the 
common highway, outlaws and enemies of the human race. 

But there is a precedent, which shows how impossible it is for 
a pretended Power, without a single port, to possess Belligerent 
Rights on the ocean, and how impossible it is for the ship of such 
pretended Power to be any thing but a felon ship. James II. of 
England, after he had ceased to be de facto king and while he was 
an exile without a single port, undertook to issue Letters of 
Marque. It was argued unanswerably before the Privy Council 
of William III., that, whatever might be the claims de jure of a 
deposed prince, he could not receive from any other sovereign 
‘international privileges ;”’ ** that, if he could grant a commission 
to take the ships of a single nation, it would in effect be a general 
license to plunder, because those who were so commissioned would 
be their own judges of whatever they took ; and that the reason of 
the thing which pronounced that robbers and pirates, when they 
formed themselves into a civil society, became just enemies, pro- 
nounced also that a king without territory, without power of 
protecting the innocent or punishing the guilty, or in any way of 
administering justice, dwindled into a pirate if he issued commis- 
sions to seize the goods and ships of nations, and that they who 
took commissions from him must be held by legal inference to have 
associated ‘ sceleris causa’ and could not be considered as members 
of civil society.” (Phillimore, International Law, Vol. i. 401.) 
These words are strictly applicable to the present case. Whatever 
may be the force of the Rebel Slave-mongers on land, they are no 
better on the ocean than the “deposed prince ”—* without 
power of protecting the innocent or‘punishing the guilty, or in any 
way of adminislering justice ;”’ and, like the prince, they too have 
‘“‘ dwindled into a pirate,”—except so far as they may be sustained 
by British Recognition. 

And there is yet another precedent, which shows that the 
appropiation of a captured ship or cargo without judicial proceed- 
ings, is piracy. The case is memorable. It is none other than 
that of the famous Captain Kidd, who, on his indictment for piracy, 
as long ago as 1698, produced a commission in justification. But 
it was at once declared that it was not enough to show a commis- 
sion ; he must also show a condemation of the captured ship. The 
Lord Chief Baron of that day said that “ if he had acted pursuant to 
his commission he ougit to have condemned ship and goods ; that 
by not condemning them he showed his aim, mind and intention, 
and that he did not act in that case by virtue of his commission, 
but quite contrary to it; that he took the ship and shared the 
money and goods, and was taken in that very ship, so that there 
is no color or pretence that he intended to bring this ship to Eng- 
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land to be condemned or to have condemned it in any of the English 
pluxtations ; and that whilst men pursue their commissions they 
must be justified ; but when they do things not authorized or ever 
intended by them, i¢ was as if -they had no commissions. (Lar- 
grave’s State Trials, Vol. v. p. 314.) Capt. Kidd was condemned 
to death and executed as a pirate. If he was a pirate, worthy of 
death, then, by the same rule, those rovers who burn ships, rob 
cargoes and adorn their cabins with rows of stolen chronometers, 
—without any pretence of a Prize Court—must be pirates, worthy 
of death likewise. 

But without now considering more critically what should be 
the fate of these ocean-incendiaries, or what the responsibilities of 
England, out of whom they came, I content myself with the 
conclusion that they are not entitled to Ocean Belligerency. 

But even if Rebel Slave-mongers coagulated in embryo 
government, have arrived at that semi-sovereiguty de facto on 
the ocean which justifies the concession of Belligerent Rights, yet 
the Christian Powers should indignantly decline to make the 
concession, because they cannot do so without complicity with a 
shameful crime. Here I avoid details. It is sufficient to say, 
that every argument of fact and reason—every whisper of con- 
science and humanity—every indignant outburst of an honest 
man against the Recognition of Slave-monger Independence is 
equally strong against any concession of Ocean Belligerency. 
Indeed such concession is the half-way house to Recognition, and 
it can be made only where a nation is ready, if the fact of Inde- 
pendence be sufficiently established, to acknowledge it—on the 
principle of Vattel that ‘* whosoever has a right to the end has aright 
to the means.” (Book IV. cap. v. §60.) But it is equally clear, 
that where a nation, on grounds of conscience, must refuse the 
Recognition of Independence, it cannot concede Belligerency, for 
where the end is forbidden the means must be forbidden also. 
But the illogical absurdity of any such concession by Great 
Britain, so persistent always against Slavery and now for more 
than a generation the declared * protectress of the African race,” 
becomes doubly apparent when it is considered, that every rebel 
ship built in England and invested with Ocean Belligerency, 
carries with it the law of Slavery, so that the ship becomes an 
extension of Slave Territory by British concession. 

And yet it is said that such a monster is entitled to the conces- 
sion of ocean rights, and the British Queen is made to proclaim 
them. Sad day for England when another wicked compromise 
was struck with Slavery, kindred in nature to that old Treaty, 
which mantles the cheeks of honest Englishmen as they read it, 
by which the slave-trade was protected and its profits secured to 
British subjects! I know not the profits which have been secured 
by the destruction of American commerce; but 1 do know that 
the Treaty of Utrecht, crimson with the blood of slaves, is not 
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so crimson as that reckless Proclamation, which gave to Slavery a 
frantic life, and helped for a time, nay still helps the demon, in 
the rage with which it battles against Human Rights. Such a 
ship with the Law of Slavery on its deck and with the flag of 
Slavery at its mast-head, sailing for Slavery, burning for Slavery, 
fighting for Slavery and knowing no other sovereignty than the 
pretended government of Rebel Slave-mongers, can be nothing 
less, in spirit and character, than a Slave-Pirate and the enemy of 
the human race. Like produces like, and the parent Power, 
which is Slavery, must stamp itself upon the ship, making it a 
floating offence to Heaven, with no limit to its audacity—wild, 
outrageous, impious, a monster of the deep to be hunted down by 
all who have not forgotten their duty alike to God and man. 

Meanwhile there is one simple act which the justice of England 
cannot continue to refuse. That fatal concession of Occan 
Belligerency, made in a moment of eclipse, when reason and 
humanity were obscured, must be annulled. The blunder-crime 
must be renounced, so that the Slave-pirates may no longer sail the 
sea, burning, destroying, robbing, with British license. Then will 
they promptly disappear forever, and with them will disappear 
the occasion of strife between two Great Powers, who ought to 
be, if not as mother and child, at least as brothers among the 
Nations. And may God in his mercy help this consummation ! 

Aud here I leave this part of the subject, founding my objec- 
tions on two grounds: 

(1.) The embryo government of Rebel Slave-mongers has not 
that degree of sovereignty on the ocean which is essential to 
Belligerency there. 

(2.) Even if it possessed the requisite sovereignty, no Christian 
Power can make any such concession to it without a shameful 
complicity with Slavery. 

Both of these are objections of fact. Either is sufficient. But 
even if the Belligerency seems to be established as a fact, still its 
concession in this age of Christian light would seem to be impos- 
sible, unless under some temporary aberration, which, for the 
honor of England and the welfare of Humanity, it is to be hoped 
will speedily pass away. 


Our Duties. 


Again, fellow-citizens, I crave forgiveness for this long trespass 
upon your patience. Ifthe field that we have traversed has been 
ample, it has been brightened always by the light of International 
Justice, exposing clearly from beginning to end the sacred land- 
marksof duty. Ihave been frank, disguising nothing and keeping 
nothing back ; so that you have been able to see the perils to which 
the Republic is exposed from the natural tendency of war to breed 
war, as exhibited in the examples of history, and also from the 
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fatal proclivity of Foreign Powers to intermeddle, as exhibited in 
recent instances of querulous criticism or intrusive proposition, all 
adverse to the good cause, while pirate ships have been permitted 
to depredate on our commerce; then how the best historic instances 
testify in favor of Freedom and howall Intervention of every kind, 
whether by proffer of mediation or otherwise, becomes intolerable 
when its influence tends to the establishment of that soulless 
anomaly a professed Republic built on the hopeless and everlasting 
bondage of a race—and especially how Great Britain is sacredly 
engaged by all the logic of her history and all her traditions in 
unbroken lineage against any such unutterable baseness; then 
how all the Christian Powers, constituting the Family of Nations, 
are firmly bound to set their faces against any Recognition of the 
embryo government of Rebel Slave-mongers, on two grounds; 
first, because its Independence is not tn fact established ; and 
secondly, because, even if in fact established, its Recognition is 
impossible without criminal complicity with Slavery; and lastly, 
how these same Christian Powers are firmly bound by the same 
two-fold reasons against any concession of Ocean rights: to this 
hideous pretender. 


It only remains that the Republic should lift itself to the height 
of its great duties. War is hard to bear—with its waste, its pains, 
its wounds, its funerals. But in this war we have not been 
choosers. We have been challenged to the defence of our 
country, and in this sacred cause, to crush Slavery. There is no 
alternative. Slavery began the combat, staking its life and 
determined to rule or die. That we may continue freemen there 
must be no slaves; so that our own security is linked with the 
redemption of a race. Blessed Jot, amidst the harshness of war, 
to wield the arms and deal the blows under which the monster 
will surely fall! The battle is mighty, for into Slavery has 
entered the Spirit of Evil. It is persistent, for such a gathered 
wickedness, concentrated, aroused and maddened, must have a 
tenacity of life, which will not yield at once. But might will not 
save it now; nor time either. 

That the whole war is contained in Slavery may be seen, not 
only in the acts of the National Government, but also in the 
confessions of the Rebel Slave-mongers. Already the President, 
by Proclamation, has announced that the slaves throughout the 
whole rebel region ‘ are and henceforward shall be free,” and, in 
order to give the fullest assurance of the irreversible character of 
this sublime edict, he has further announced “ that the Executive 
Government of the United States, including the military and 
naval authorities thereof, will recognize and maintain the freedom 
of such persons.” Already an enlightened Commission has been 
constituted, to consider how these thronging freedmen can be 
best employed for their own good and the national defence. And 
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already the sons of Africa, as mustered soldiers of the Union, 
have put forth a discipline and a bravery, not unworthy of their 
fathers of old, when the prophet Jeremiah said, * Let the mighty 
men come forth, the Ethiopians that handle the shield ;” (cap. 
xlvi., v. 9.) and still further, by their stature, by their appearance 
in the ranks and even by the unexpected testimony of sanitary 
statistics—according to which for every black soldier disabled by 
sickness there are more than ten white, thus making the army 
health of the black ten times as sure as that of the white—by all 
these things, they have shown that the Father of History, who is 
our earliest classical authority, was not entirely mistaken when 
he spoke of Ethiopia as “the most distant region of the earth, 
whose inhabitants are the tallest, most beautiful and most long- 
lived of the human race.” (Herodotus III., 114.) But even if 
these acts of the National Government were less significant, all 
doubt is removed by the Rebel Slave-mongers themselves, who in 
Satanic audacity, openly avow that Slavery is the end and aim of 
the Government which they seek to establish, so that the whole 
bloody war which they wage is allin the name of Slavery. There- 
fore, in battling against the Rebellion we battle against Slavery. 
Freedom is the growing inspiration of our armies and the just 
inscription of our banners. By this sign conquer. Such a war 
is not in any just sense a war of subjugation; but a war of 
Liberation—in order to save the Republic from a petty oligarchy 
of task-masters, and to rescue four millions of human beings from 
a cruel oppression. Not to subjugate but to liberate is the object 
of our Holy War. And yet British statesmen, forgetting for the 
moment all moral distinctions—forgetting God who will not be 
forgotten—gravely announce that our cause must fail! Alas! 
individual wickedness is too often successful; but a pretended 
Nation, suckled in wickedness and boasting "its wickedness—a 
new Sodom, with all the guilt of the old, waiting to be blasted 
and yet, in its effrontery, openly seeking the fellowship of 
Christian Powers—is doomed to defeat. Toleration of such a 
pretension is practical Atheism. Chronology and geography are 
both offended by it. Piety stands aghast. In this age of light 
and in countries boasting civilization, there can be no place for 
its barbarous plenipotentiaries. As well expect crocodiles crawl- 
ing on.the pavements of London and Paris, or the carnivorous 
idols of Africa installed for worship in Westminster Abbey and 
Notre Dame. 

Even if the Republic were less strong, yet I am glad to believe 
that the Rebellion must fail, from the essential impossibility of any 
such wicked success. The responsibilities of the Christian Powers 
would be increased by our weakness. Behind our blockade there 
would be a moral blockade ; behind our armies there would be the 
aroused judgment of the civilized world. But not on this account 
can we hesitate. This is no time to stop. Forward; Forward. 
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Thus do I, who formerly pleaded so often for peace, now sound to 
arms. But it is because, in this terrible moment, there is no 
other way to that sincere and solid peace without which there will 
be endless war. Even on economic grounds, it were better that 
this war should proceed, rather than recognize any partition, 
which, beginning with humiliation, must involve the perpetuation 
of armaments and break out again in blood. But there is some- 
thing worse than waste of money ; it is waste of character. Give 
me any peace but a Liberticide peace. In other days the immense 
eloquence of Burke was stirred against a Regicide peace. Buta 
peace founded on the killing of a king is not so bad as a peace 
founded on the killing of Liberty; nor can the saddest scenes of 
such a peace be so sad as the daily life which is legalized by 
Slavery. A Queen on the scaffold is not so pitiful a sight as a 
woman on the auction-block. Therefore, I say again, Forward! 
Forward! 

But while thus steady in our purpose at home, we must not 
neglect that proper moderation abroad, which becomes the con- 
sciousness of our strength and the nobleness of our cause. The 
mistaken sympathy which Foreign Powers now bestow upon 
Slavery,—or it may be the mistaken insensibility—under the 
plausible name of “ neutrality,” which they profess—will be worse 
for them than for us. For them it will bea record of shame which 
their children would gladly blot out with tears. For us it will be 
only another obstacle vanquished in the battle for Civilization, 
where unhappily false friends are mingled with open enemies. 
Even if the cause shall seem for a while imperilled from Foreign 
Powers, yet our duties are none the less urgent. If the pressure 
be great, the resistance must be greater; nor can there be any 
retreat. Come-weal or woe this is the place for us to stand. 

I know not if a Republic like ours can count even now upon the 
certain friendship of any European Power, unless it be the Republic 
of William Tell. The very name is unwelcome to the full-blown 
representatives of monarchical Europe, who forget how proudly, 
even in modern history, Venice bore the title of Serenissima 
Respublica. It will be for us to change all this, and we shall do 
it. Our successful example will be enough. Thus far we have 
been known, chiefly through that vital force which Slavery could 
only degrade but not subdue. Now at last, by the death of 
Slavery, will the Republic begin to live. For what is life without 
Liberty? Stretching from ocean to ocean—teeming with popula- 
tion—bountiful in resources of all kinds—and thrice-happy in 
universal enfranchisement—it will be more than conqueror. 
Nothing too vast for its power; nothing too minute for its care. 
Triumphant over the foulest wrong ever inflicted—after the blood- 
iest war ever waged—it will know the majesty of Right and the 
beauty of Peace—prepared always to uphold the one and to culti- 
vate the other. Strong in its own mighty stature—filled with all 
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the fulness of a new life and covered with a panoply of renown, 
it will confess that no dominion is of value which does not 
contribute to human happiness. Born in this latter day and the 
child of its own struggles, without ancestral claims, but heir of 
all the ages—it will stand forth to assert the dignity of man, and 
wherever any member of the Human Family is to be succored, 
there its voice will reach—as the voice of Cromwell reached 
across France even to the persecuted mountaineers of the Alps. 


Such will be this Republic ;—upstart among the nations. Aye! 


as the steam-engine, the telegraph and chloroform are upstart. 
Comforter and Helper like these, it can know no bounds to its 
empire over a Willing world. But the first stage is the death of 
Slavery. 








